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Justice Clarke, who left the Supreme Court Bench in order to devote himself to the cause of 
arousing the United States to a realization of its world obligations and who has become Presi- 
dent of the newly-organized League of Nations Non-Partisan Association, gave his pledge to its 
purpose in a recent address in Boston in these striking words: “I wish to state, publicly, that 
I am so convinced that the welfare of my country depends upon international co-operation, 
which is possible only through the existing League of Nations, that I shall not in the future 
support or vote for any national, State or Congressional candidate who is not pledged by plat- 
form or personally to favor entrance of our country into that League.” 
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America and the League 


By HERBERT S. HOUSTON 


JHEN Mr. Taft was going up 
W and down the country advo- 
cating the formation of a 
League of Nations, with America as a 
member, he and his associates were im- 
planting the idea into the mind of the 
nation more securely than they knew. 
For despite all manner of adversity, 
the idea has survived, and today, in the 
opinion of many keen students of pub 
lic sentiment, it is more alive than it 
has been at any time before. 

For illustration, there came to New 
York a few days ago one of the great 
leaders of the Mississippi Valley, 
former Governor Lowden, of Illinois, a 
man who, in 1920, all but had the Re- 
publican nomination for president in 
his grasp. He spoke words of strong 
arraignment of the indeterminate pol- 
icy of the present administration with 
respect to foreign affairs. In a power- 
ful passage of his address he described 
the price of isolation for America, say- 
ing that it would mean that 30 per cent 
of our wheat lands and nearly 50 per 
cent of our cotton lands would have to 
go back to prairie sod and that, indus- 
trially, a complete readjustment would 
result, amounting practically to a rev- 
olution. These terms as to the price 
we should have to pay for isolation 
threw into startling clearness the 
truth Mr. Taft was wont to emphasize 
strongly that “Isolation for 
America is impossible.” 
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But the present Chief Justice and the 
former Governor of Illinois were merely 
placing the force of their authority 
behind the conclusion which the coun 
try has had ground into its conscious 
by irresistible economic law. 
Kleven thousand bankers last Septem 
ber put this conclusion in the form of a 
unanimous appeal upon the govern- 
ment at Washington, to declare an af 
firmative foreign policy and to state 
the conditions under which this coun- 
try would be willing to cooperate with 
other countries in rebuilding Europe 
and in establishing peace in the world. 
Just what effect the challenge had on 
the administration has not been 
tirely clear, but there can be no doubt 
of the effect that it has had upon the 
public opinion of the country. 

The farmers have stated their posi 
tion several times, and it is practically 
the position outlined by Senator Cap 
per of Kansas in an article in Our 
Worvp last month—namely, a _ posi- 
tion of manifest dependence on the 
purchasing power of European mar- 
kets, a dependence that requires active 
international cooperation on our part 
in order to keep those markets open 
and solvent. Public opinion is not 
only not indifferent to the world, but 
never before has it been so interested 
in the world and never before so insis- 
tent on the point that America should 
do its full part in the world. 
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Harris & Ewing 
HONORABLE WOODROW WILSON 


The war president had a great dream of world peace which he endeavored to realize at the 
Paris conference. Largely through his influence the covenant of the League of Nations was em- 
bodied in the Versailles Treaty and over fifty nations have joined in setting up the League 
as an agency of international cooperation. But the former president was unable to secure the 
adherence of his own country to the League he helped to form, the treaty failing of ratification 
in the Senate by a narrow margin. In the months that have since intervened, much of the 
rancor of the struggle over the treaty has died out and people of ull shades of opinion have 
come to have a high regard for Woodrow Wilson’s constancy as well as for his vision, for all 
the time they have seen the actual League take form and substance before their eyes. 











HONORABLE WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT 


The present Chief Justice of the United States was elected president of the League to 
Enforce Peace when that organization came into being in Independence Hall, Philadelphia, 
in June, 1915. For four years he put his powerful advocacy behind the movement for the 
organization of a League of Nations. All of the plans and proposals that the League to Enforce 
Peace formulated were constantly communicated to President Wilson, and the country wit- 
nessed the most effective cooperation between the two leaders in behalf of a common cause. 
The Chief Justice was one of the four authors of “The Covenanter” (in collaboration with 
President Lowell of Harvard, George W. Wickersham and Henry W. Taft, all four Republicans) 
the clearest and ablest exposition that has been put into print in America on the covenant 
of the League of Nations. 
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Our Wortp has felt, because of 
this universal interest and because the 
most effective agency in the world em- 
bodying the principle of cooperation 
is the League of Nations, that a broad 
public service could be rendered by 
presenting just what the League of 
Nations is and just what it has done. 
Articles have been brought together 
from former Justice Clarke of the Su- 
preme Court and former Attorney- 
General Wickersham presenting the 
affirmative case for America joining 
the League and from Senator Borah 
giving his reasons for American initia- 
tive in calling a world economic and 
peace conference. 
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ing as the judicial arm of the League. 
was largely followed. 
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The former Secretary of State was one of the Commission of | 
Jurists appointed by the League of Nations to draft the frame- in 
work for the Permanent Court of International Justice function- 
His plan for the Court 


In addition to these arguments, we 
have undertaken to give a fair picture 
of the League’s activities. An inter- 
national tree, with widespreading 
branches, is judged by its fruit. It 
has been our endeavor to so present 
this picture of the League in action 
that our readers may be able to 
form their independent judgment on 
facts and accomplishments rather than 
on special pleading, whether favorable 
or otherwise. 

We have also secured brief outlines 
of the activities, now under way, to 
bring about a rehearing of the whole 
case of the League on its merits. 

Dr. Macfarland tells how the 
churches have gone on 
record in favor of this 
country joining the 
League, and of what is 
being done to 
their practically unan- 
imous decision carried 
into effect. The work 
of women’s organiza- 
tions along the same 
line was presented in a 
recent issue of the 
magazine in an article 
from Mrs. Florence 
Guertin Tuttle. It 
two of their 
great leaders, the late 
Dr. Anna Howard 
Shaw and Mrs. Philip 
North Moore, 
went as members of ex- 
President Taft’s group 
of speakers into every 


have 


was 


who 


State, bearing light 
and knowledge, with 


a convincing power 
Lady 
others at 


of appeal. 
Astor and 
the internat ional 
convention of women 
Baltimore a_ year 
ago drove home the 


fact that the appeal 











AMERICA 


must be translated 
into action if civiliza- 
tion to be main- 
tain¢ 

The most hopeful 
thing in the new 


movement in support 
of the League of 
Nations is its 
partisan character. 
The three men at its 
head are former Jus- 
tice John H. Clarke, 
a Democrat; former 
Attorney - General 
George W. Wicker- 
sham, a Republican, 
and Mr. Everett 
Colby, a leading Pro- 
gressive. And it is 
stated that within a 
few days after the 


non- 


League of Nations 
Non-Partisan <Asso- 
ciation was formed, 


twenty of the thirty- 
one Republicans who 
had signed, with Mr. 
Hughes and Mr. 
the famous 
uppeal to the coun- 
try in 1920, urging 
support of Mr. 
Harding, as the best way to insure 
America’s entry into the League of 
Nations, had become members of the 
new association. It is a 
effort to return to days of wider vision 
when two former presidents, Mr. Wil 
son and Mr. Taft, worked side by side 
In a common cause, supported by men 


Hoover. 


conscious 


and women of courage and of purpose. 

Our Wor tp counts it a matter of 
particular good fortune that at the 
beginning of this new movement it can 
offer a well coordinated picture of the 
facts and issues. And just at this 
time it should be a good omen for 
American cooperation with the League 
that the Council in Geneva has decided 
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HUGHES 


The Secretary of State was one of the thirty-one Republicans 
who signed the manifesto urging that Mr. Harding be supported 
for the Presidency as the most direct means of bringing this coun- 
try into the League of Nations. 


to call an international conference of 
the naval powers not signatories to the 
Washington treaties for limiting naval 
armaments, in order to extend through 
all the world the principles embodied 
in the accord reached at the Washing- 
ton conference. The Council is also 
considering the revision or elimination 
of Article X, which has been the main 
obstacle to the participation of the 
United States. ‘“* The decent respect 
for the opinion of mankind,” that Jef- 
ferson invoked in the Declaration of 
Independence, as well as our national 
interest, should cause us to face this 
experiment uniting fifty-two nations 
and to determine America’s duty. 








Why We Should Join the League 


By JUSTICE JOHN H. CLARKE 


The Former Justice of the Supreme Court Maintains That Another War 
Is Inevitable Unless the United States Helps to Place 
International Affairs Under Better Control 


ENERAL PERSHING, who 
speaks for us the authoritative 
word on the subject, in address- 

ing many meetings throughout the 
country is urging our people—to pre- 
pare for the next war. 

Secretary of the Navy Denby de- 
clares that we must have a navy second 
to none in the world—in preparation 
for the next war. 

Secretary of War Weeks advises 
Congress that our army has been re- 
duced below the safety limit already 
and that our national safety requires 
that it shall be increased—in prepara- 
tion for the next war. 

The President of the United States 
in his message on December 8th com- 
mends to Congress a proposed “ survey 
of a plan to draft all the resources of 
the Republic, human and material, for 
national defense ” so that we shall be 
“prepared for a universal call to 
armed defense ”—in the next war. 

It is common knowledge that a large 
corps of the best trained and most ca- 
pable officers of our army is even now 
constantly engaged in preparing plans 
for the next war and what this prep- 
aration consists of is thus vividly de- 
scribed by one of the most talented of 
the younger generals of our army, the 
commander of a division in the des- 
perate campaign of the Argonne. 

“ The plans being perfected will de- 
termine how your boys shall be drafted, 
clothed, armed and subsisted, trained 
and transported to the field of opera- 
tions, how they will be deployed, 
blooded by trial battle and_ finally 
plunged into the fury of conflict. It 
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is being determined whether their dead 
bodies shall be buried or cremated, how 
the shell-shocked, gassed and wounded 
men may most quickly be rehabilitated 
and hurried back for further effort, 
and how more and more of your boys 
and others like them shall be gathered 
with least delay and pushed into the 
shambles to replace those who have 
been destroyed.” 

The definite warnings to prepare for 
the next war which we are thus receiv- 
ing from the highest officials of our 
Government are obviously based on the 
conclusion that our country is to re- 
main permanently outside the League 
of Nations, and on this assumption, the 
warning is wise and the thinking on 
which it proceeds is sound, for unless 
international relations shall be placed 
under some other and better control 
than they have been in the past, clearly 
another world war is inevitable. 

For centuries, international alliances, 
coalitions, ententes and Four-Power 
and other treaties have served to pro- 
mote rather than to prevent war; arbi- 
tration and conciliation, effective in 
minor disputes, have proved futile in 
matters of great international concern; 
and a long train of conferences, con- 
gresses and concerts of nations paved 
the way to the late World War. There 
is no other alternative, if the League 
of Nations, the latest and supreme 
effort of our civilization to subdue in- 
ternational anarchy to the rule of 
reason and the reign of law, is to be re- 
jected; there remains for us, only, to 
accept the counsel of our officials and 
of despair and to prepare to make the 
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WHY WE SHOULD 


nex! war as destructive of life and 
property and happiness as all of our 
scieice and invention, our wealth and 
power can possibly render it. 

But now consider what this next war 
mus! be. Military men all over the 
world are describing it and in barest 
outline this is something of the picture 
which they draw. 

Submarine boats have already be- 
come undersea men-of-war with vastly 
increased power, sailing radius and 
armament for destruction; tanks have 
become land battleships to add new 
horrors to the struggle in the field; 
aeroplanes of constantly increasing 
speed and power will carry death and 
destruction not less to the women and 
children of the cities far in the interior 
than to soldiers on the battle front; 
bombs have been devised ten times more 
destructive than any used in the World 
War; and poison gases, compressed 
into small volume, have been discovered 
so deadly in character that released 
from shells fired by long range guns 
or dropped from the air, spreading by 
their own expansive force, they will de- 
stroy whole armies and cities in a night. 

Such is something of the abyss that 
lies before us and into which our Presi- 
dent and other high officials warn us 
we shall be plunged with the other na- 
tions unless some method for deciding 
international disputes shall be devised 
other than that which has prevailed. 

But, if such another world war is in- 
evitable without the League—why not 
join the League? Any refuge, any 
experiment even, would be better than 
to go blindly, helplessly, forward into 
another World War. If we remain out 
of the League the next war will come, 
as the last one did, without our having 
any opportunity to prevent it and with 
only the privilege of fighting our way 
out of it. 

But even worse, if possible, than 
this, is the fact that, for us to remain 
out of the League of Nations is notice, 
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definite notice, to the fifty-two civilized 
nations now members of it, that we, as 
a people, prefer to settle our differ- 
ences with them in the old savage way 
of war rather than by resort to this 
new agency of peace. 

Why should we not join the 
League? The answer usually given to 
this question and often deemed suffi- 
cient, is, that such membership would 
constitute an “ entangling alliance ” 
with European nations and would in- 
volve our sending our youth to fight 
and die under orders of foreign powers, 
in distant wars which would be of no 
concern to us as a nation. 

Is this answer sound? 

Stripped of irrelevancies, member- 
ship in the League of Nations would 
impose upon us only four obligations 
of any consequence. 

First, we should agree not to make 
war on any other member of the 
League until time had been given for 
« hearing, by the Council or by the 
Assembly of the League, of the differ- 
ences involved, and for three months 
after the report of such a_ hearing 
should be published. 

As our Government is a party to 
more than twenty treaties with all of 
the important powers now in the 
League, each containing precisely such 
a provision as this for delay, very cer- 
tainly this obligation would not consti- 
tute for us an “ entangling alliance.” 

Second, we should agree to consider 
the plans which the Council of the 
League may prepare for the reduction 
of armaments to the lowest point con- 
sistent with national and international 
safety. We should have the unquali- 
fied right to reject such plans, but if 
we accepted them we should be bound 
by them for ten years. 

It is obvious that only distrust of 
ourselves, of our Government to so 
judge of such plans as to take care of 
our own interests can make us hesitate 
to assume this obligation. 
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This is no more an “ entangling alli- 
ance ” than is the four power treaty of 
the Washington Conference. 

The third obligation consists in an 
agreement to join the other members 
in a world-wide boycott, social and 





“ Unless international relations are placed under better control, another war is inevitable . . . 
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economic, against any Covenant break- 
ing state. 

The dependence of every nation on 
others, for food, raw materials or 
markets, renders this the new sub- 
stitute of the modern business world 
for war. No commercial nation could 
possibly withstand it. If Germany 
and Austria had known that if Bel- 
gium should be invaded, instantly all 
communication with other nations and 
markets, by rail, sea, post or telegraph, 
would be closed, they never would have 
cntered upon their desperate enter- 
prise, 

The statesmen of all nations, the 
men who speak the last word for or 
against war, are a unit in believing 
that this general boycott will prove a 
powerful agency in preventing future 
wars. 

The fourth obligation is that of 
Article. Ten. The provision of this 
article that each member of the League 
undertakes to respect and preserve as 
against external aggression both the 
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WHY WE SHOULD 


terrilorial integrity and existing polit- 
ical independence of every other mem- 
ber, has been widely asserted to re- 
quire our becoming a party to every 
European war if we should join the 
League. It is enough to say of this 
that the Assembly of the League on 
the 27th of last September authorita- 
tively construed it as meaning that the 
obligation of any member to go to the 
assistance of another is limited to na- 
tions in the same part of the globe— 
meaning on the continent in which the 
occasion for the war shall arise. There- 
by this terrifying article becomes not 
more onerous than the Monroe Doc- 
trine of which we are so justly proud, 
for our obligation to go to war under 
it would be limited to North and South 
America. 

But any possibility that we should 
be involved in war under Article Ten 
without the consent of our Congress 
could be removed by a single sentence 
declaring that in joining the League 
we interpret this article as being sub- 
ject to our constitutional limitation 
that only Congress can declare war. 
And not a nation in the League nor a 
person in this country would object to 
such a reservation. 

When to all this we add that the first 
article of the covenant gives the ex- 
press right to any member to with- 
draw from the League on two years’ 
notice, it becomes difficult to regard as 
than mere campaign extrav- 
agance the fears expressed two years 
ago that our entering the League 
would involve such a complete sur- 
render of our liberty and independ- 
ence that our lost freedom could be re- 
gained only at the end of long and 
bloody wars with nations—every one 
of which would prefer our friendship 
to that of any other nation under the 
sun. 

Fifty-two other civilized nations, 
each.as jealous of its sovereignty, lib- 
erty and freedom as we are of ours, 


other 
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have joined this League of Nations,— 
why should America hesitate—why be 
afraid? 

The League of Nations has proved 
itself in practice to be a very different 
thing from what many persons imag- 
ined it would become. It is a league 
not for war, nor only to prevent wars, 
but above all it is proving itself to be 
a league for peace in many unexpected 
ways. It came into existence three 
years ago with fourteen members. It 
has fifty-two member nations now, in- 
cluding all the important powers of the 
world except Germany and Russia and 
the United States; all naval power of 
the world other than ours, and four- 
fifths of the population of the globe, 
are represented in it. It has brought 
to peaceful settlement four as promis- 
ing prospects of war as its worst enemy 
could have wished to see provided to 
test its usefulness and power, any one 
of which could easily have set Europe 
in flames again. 

Finland and Sweden were drifting 
inevitably into war over the Aaland 
Islands; armies of Poland and Lithu- 
ania were on the march to settle a 
boundary dispute; Germany and Po- 
land were seemingly hopelessly divided 
over the partition of Upper Silesia 
and were actively preparing for war; 
and Jugo-Slavia had actually invaded 
Albania, when the League in each case 
was called upon and, by applying the 
methods of the Covenant, effected set- 
tlements which insured lasting peace. 
Not a soldier moved, not a shot was 
fired. In two years the League estab- 
lished a Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice which has been an Amer- 
ican aspiration for half a century. It 
dealt with the epidemic of typhus in 
Russia in a manner beyond all praise, 
it rescued a half million soldiers from 
slow death in Russian prisons, and it 
has dealt with the deplorable traffic in 
women and young girls so successfully 
that even our Government has recog- 
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nized its good work to the extent of 
sending an “ unofficial observer” to 
report upon it. 

This is but part of the League’s 
accomplishment but if it were all, it 
would have more than justified the ef- 
fort that has been put into it and the 
hopes of mankind that are centered 
in it. The difficulty in the past has 
been, not that international problems 
have been insoluble but that there has 
not been any permanent international 
agency to attempt to solve them before 
it was too late. The League of Na- 
tions, for the first time in all history, 
provides such an agency. 

But refusing to credit it with its 
really great accomplishment, the crit- 
ics of the League, especially at Wash- 
ington, condemn it because it has not 
been able instantly to restore peace 
and millennial quiet to Europe and 
especially because it did not settle the 
war between Greece and Turkey and 
did not prevent the invasion of the 
Ruhr by France. 

The League was designed to deal 
with conditions after the World War 
was ended, but that war has never been 
ended by a ratified treaty of peace with 
Turkey. The League is not an agency 
to enforce the Versailles treaty and 
for this reason it has not shared in at- 
tempted settlements of reparations to 
be paid by Germany—when these are 
otherwise settled the function of the 
League will begin. It had no jurisdic- 
tion over either case and therefore did 
not act. Germany and Turkey are 
not members of the League. 

The only way in which action on the 
part of the League in either of these 
cases could be invoked would be by 
representation of some member nation 
that conditions in the Ruhr or in Tur- 
key threaten to disturb international 
peace and therefore constitute a mat- 
ter of concern to the whole League, 
and since all the great powers in the 
League believed they were doing, out- 


side the League, all that was possible, 
no such call was made on it to act. 

But if the United States, disinter- 
ested, powerful and trusted, because of 
our service in the war, had been a mem- 
ber of the League of Nations, there is 
every reason for confidence that with 
the aid of the neutral nations of Eu- 
rope and South America the resources 
of this new agency of peace would 
have found some way out—some better 
solution, at least, than that which with- 
out the League all agree threatens the 
political, business and social demorali- 
zation, if not dissolution, of Europe. 

At all events, the League is the last 
and only hope of mankind for escape 
from another world war—there is no 
other alternative. 

The religion of the Prince of Peace, 
after twenty centuries, fails to make 
an end of war, but no one thinks of 
condemning it on that account—rather 
we seek to aid and encourage and ex- 
tend it. Our Union under our Consti- 
tution did not prevent the greatest of 
all civil wars,—but who condemns it 
on that account? 

“The League of Nations lives, it 
works, it will not die.” It is a human 
and therefore neither a perfect nor an 
omnipotent institution, but it is the 
only proposed union of all nations to 
secure the peace of the world. In the 
League, the United States in these, its 
fateful, formative years, can improve 
and strengthen it, but outside of it, our 
influence inevitably makes for the de- 
struction of it. 

The signs multiply that this en- 
lightened, peace-loving and, as we love 
to think, religious nation of ours will 
not long tolerate the selfish, timid 
policy of holding aloof from and of 
attempting to cripple and destroy the 
League of Nations—the supreme, and 
now the only, effort being made by the 
civilized and Christian nations of the 
world to solve the most fateful moral 
problem of all time. 











America’s Stake in Kurope’s Peace 
By GEORGE W. WICKERSHAM 


Formerly Attorney-General of the United States 


The Duty and Power of the United States Demand That We Abandon 
a Policy of Timid “ Unofficial Observing ” for Courageous 
Action and Constructive Aid 


iki strangest development m 
T American history undoubtedly 

is the policy of isolation which 
our government increasingly has pur- 
sued. Opposition to membership in 
the League of Nations threw its oppo- 
nents into advocacy of the thesis that 
the United States had no interest in 
European affairs. Washington’s coun- 
sel to avoid political entanglements 
with foreign nations, in respect of mat- 
ters which did not directly concern us, 
was emphasized as the compass which 
should guide the course of the Ameri- 
can state in the twentieth century as 
well as in the eighteenth. The fallacy 
in the premise that we had no concern 
in Europe, for a time was overlooked. 
Americans pride themselves on being 
a progressive forward-looking people. 
Yet they have suffered themselves to 
be led during the last two years by 
men whose eyes were fixed upon the 
past and who walked backward. 

After all great human efforts, there 
is apt to come a period of relaxation 
—of physical, spiritual 
fatigue. The prodigious effort made 
by the United States in 1917 and 
1918, which turned a_ peace-loving, 
peacefully-determined nation, almost 
over night, into a nation wholly de- 
termined upon war; a nation which 
adopted universal conscription of its 
young men and sent two million citizen 
soldiers across three thousand miles of 
ocean to fight in defense of civilization 
and justice, resulted, after the sudden 
success of its arms, in a snapback 
almost to the supine attitude of 1914. 


mental or 


What was Europe to us, or we to 
Europe? We forgot that only part 
ef our purposes had been accomplished. 

Our battle-cry had been, “ This is 
a war to end all wars.” Our imme- 
diate aim was the overthrow of the 


German military autocracy. Why? 
Because it constituted a continual 
menace to the peace of the world. 


True, the German assault was directed 
only against European nations, and 
for a time the American government 
strove mightily to maintain a neutral 
position, upon the ground that we had 
no concern with Europe or its affairs. 
But a philosophy or a policy unsup- 
ported by facts cannot long endure, 
and inevitably we were swept into the 
current of the war, until at last, even 
a government bent upon maintaining 
peace at any price, was forced to 
recognize compelling facts, and a pres- 
ident who five months previously had 
been reelected to the chief magistracy 
because “ he kept us out of war,” led 
a united nation into the greatest of 
wars. 

The terms on which the enemy laid 
down his arms, in large measure were 
dictated by the American government. 
They constituted the salient points 
about which the treaty of peace was 
to be builded. They specifically pro- 
vided for a League of Nations to 
maintain and perpetuate the peace 
which had been so dearly purchased by 
the Allies. Our proclaimed object was 
to overthrow the German military 
power, and then “to make the world 
safe for democracy.” Every nation 
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responsible for the overthrow of the 
Central Powers necessarily had as- 
sumed responsibility for the conse- 
quences of victory. It is not a page 
in her history to stimulate the pride 
of posterity, that America withdrew 
her aid before the declared objects of 
the allied and associated powers were 
accomplished, rejected the treaty, im- 
cluding the chapter which organized 
the nations of the world into a League 
to maintain the peace of the world— 
largely dictated by her own chief ex- 
ecutive—proposed no substitute or al- 
ternative to that organization, but 
negotiated a separate peace with Ger- 
many, under which it was sought to 
retain for America all the benefits of 
the Versailles Treaty, without assum- 
ing its responsibilities. Since then, we 
have devoted more energy towards 
enforcing payment of moneys lent to 
our allies for the prosecution of the 
war, and which were almost entirely 
expended within the United States in 
the purchase of materié] of war at 
excessive prices, than in the effort to 
reorganize the nations demoralized by 
war, or to aid in the establishment and 
maintenance of machinery for pre- 
serving peace. 

One sporadic effort we did make. 
Our government summoned a confer- 
ence of seven or eight nations to meet 
in Washington to consider the prob- 
lems of the Pacific and to endeavor by 
agreement to avert a renewed interna- 
tional competition in navy building. 
The effort was crowned with success— 
within the limits of its action. Agree- 
ments were reached fixing the ratio of 
naval power—so far as capital ships 
were concerned — between the five 
greatest Powers, and establishing rules 
of international law regarding the use 
of submarines. The vexed question of 
Shantung was settled, and the with- 
drawal of the Japanese from China 
agreed upon. The policy of the open 


door in China was still further defined 
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by an eight-power agreement which 
gave to a disintegrated China, still ap- 
parently lacking in any sense of na- 
tional unity, an opportunity to justify 
the demands her spokesmen had made 
on her behalf and the interest aroused 
in her welfare. Finally, an agreement 
between the United States, the British 
Empire and Japan, to respect each 
other’s rights in regard to their in- 
sular possessions in the regions of the 
Pacific, and to confer regarding ques- 
tions which might arise concerning 
these rights and interests, formally 
committed the United States, within 
the narrow limits of this treaty, to the 
principle of conference and agreement 
with other Powers. 

The advocates of national isolation 
were quick to perceive the implications 
of this treaty. Its ratification by the 
Senate was bitterly opposed by those 
who had led the attack upon the Ver- 
sailles Treaty. Many of the same 
arguments which had been employed 
against the latter were revived in the 
effort to defeat the former. The 
Four-Power Treaty was ratified with 
«a margin of only four votes, and then 
only by engrafting upon the resolution 
of approval the foolish and wholly 
unnecessary declaration that it did not 
constitute an alliance, nor commit this 
peaceful nation to the employment of 
force. 

The masterly handling of the mat- 
ters dealt with in the Washington Con- 
ference by Secretary Hughes and his 
fellow Commissioners, provoked ad- 
miration and acclaim throughout the 
country and, indeed, throughout the 
whole world. A beginning thus having 
been made, the country awaited a move 
by the government towards the Euro- 
pean situation. The first disappoint- 
ment came with Mr. Hughes’ declara- 
tion that America was impotent to pro- 
tect the Christians of Syria and Ar- 
menia against the Turk. The policy 
of abstaining from participation with 
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any of the boards, commis- 
sions, or other bodies deal- 
ing with various phases of the 
European situation, had been 
somewhat qualified by the 
presence of American “ un- 
official observers ” who, at 
least. could transmit to our 
government accu rate infor- 
mation concerning the vari- 
ous problems under consid- 


eration, and might convey 
helpful suggestions on the 


our government. 
Even this novel réle 
for America. Her history 
has not been one of timid on- 
looking. Roosevelt did not 
send an “ unofficial observer ” 
to the Conference at Alge- 
ciras, 

Meanwhile, matters in EKu- 
rope grew worse, not better. 
The triumphant Turk drove 
the Greek army in rout from 
Asia Minor and swept away 
all that united Christendom 
had accomplished in  over- 
throwing the Moslem rule in 
Turkey. Germany _ syste- 
matically evaded compliance 
with the terms of the peace 
treaty, and differences arose 
between the Allies concerning the 
method of compelling her to pay for 
the destruction wrought by her armies. 
The United States government was 
pressing our late Allies to repay the 
amounts loaned to them for war pur- 
poses, ignoring the obvious impossi- 
bility of France or Italy making any 
payments save from moneys collected 
from Germany. 

In so far as the League of Nations 
was permitted to function, it has ac- 
complished gratifying results. But 
the Premiers have withheld from it the 
disposition of the reparations ques- 
tion, and the problems of the relations 
with Turkey and Soviet Russia. It did 


part of 
was a 
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settle the apparently insoluble problem 
of Silesia. It determined the owner- 
ship of the Aaland Islands. It 
prevented war between Serbia and 
Albania. It established a permanent 
Court of International Justice. It has 
saved Austria from utter ruin. But 
despite these accomplishments, the 
American government averted its gaze 
from the League. Finally, Senator 
Borah, one of the most conspicuous of 
the “ isolationists,” but intelligent and 
progressive student of current events, 
became uneasy at the consequences of 
a drifting policy, and sought to bring 
about an international conference to 
consider and deal with the economic 
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problems of Europe. His resolution 
was withdrawn, in face of the Adminis- 
tration plea that it would embarrass 
efforts being made—efforts said to be 
taking the form of “ conversations ” or 
suggestions. Nothing more tangible 
than these “whispers” appeared. 
Our sole contribution to the world 
tangle has been the ostentatious with- 
drawal of the few remaining American 
troops from Coblenz, apparently as a 
rebuke for the French advance into the 
Ruhr, and a concession of one and one- 
half per cent per annum for ten years 
and one per cent thereafter upon the 
amount of British indebtedness to the 
United States, with an extension of the 
time of payment of the principal—a 
concession not yet ratified by the 
Senate. 

Few people are satisfied with this 
situation. Hon. Knute Nelson, the 
venerable and respected senior Senator 
from Minnesota, a conspicuous ortho- 
dox Republican leader, a few days ago 
declared in the Senate that he had al- 
ways believed 

‘ that it was the greatest mistake, 
economically and every other way, 
for America, that we did not enter 
the League of Nations, with one 
or two amendments to the Cov- 
enant.” 

“If we had become a part of 
the League of Nations,” he con- 
tinued, “‘ we would have stabilized 
conditions over there. Political 
conditions must be stabilized be- 
fore economic conditions can be 
stabilized, and I am satisfied in my 
own mind, though I may be called 
a heretic, that if we had entered 
the League of Nations and ac- 
cepted the Treaty of Versailles, 
instead of trying to sneak under it 
by piecemeal, as some of us have 
been doing lately, conditions 
would have been far better in 
Europe than they are today.” 

At the same time this wise old states- 


man was uttering these words, Hiram 
Johnson, Senator from California, ex- 
tremist of isolationists, was writing for 
the New York Times: 

“Tvume has demonstrated the 
wisdom of the Senate in failing to 
ratify the Treaty of Versailles. 
How few are its advocates now! 
The inexorable facts of the last 
few years have proved, too, 
the unwisdom of entering the 
League.” 

On the other hand, ex-Governor 
Lowden, of Illinois, one of the candi- 
dates for the presidency in the Re- 
publican National Convention in 1920, 
a few days later, speaking in New 
York, strongly expressed sentiments 
in accord with Senator Nelson. 

How few are now the defenders of 
Senator Johnson’s policy! 

The people of America were willing 
to allow the present national adminis- 
tration an opportunity to formulate 
« better project for securing the peace 
of the world than that embodied in the 
Versailles Treaty. But as the months 
have ripened into years, and no other 
plan has been forthcoming, more and 
more the thoughts of the people are 
turning back to the League of Nations 
ax offering the only practicable agency 
yet devised 

“for the substitution of confer- 

ence and justice and law for force 

in international affairs.” 
They are coming increasingly to be- 
lieve that adherence to the League by 
the United States 

“would render it the greatest 

moral and political agency hith- 

erto devised for securing the peace 
of the world.” 

The European nations are united to 
us by ties of intimate personal, indus- 
trial, commercial and cultural nature. 
The nations of Great Britain, France, 
Italy and Belgium, collectively, owe 
our government about ten billion dol- 
lars. Not even Shylock was more in- 
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Senator Knute Nelson 


sistent upon the enforcement of An- 
tonio’s bond than has been our Con- 
gress upon the payment of this debt. 
Even Hon. Theodore Burton, of Ohio, 
one of the ablest of American econo- 
mists, and a man of broad international 
outlook, recently has opposed the can- 
cellation or reduction of the debt, 
while at the same time urging that the 
rate of interest be fixed at a low figure. 
This he urged upon the ground that it 
was 
“not merely for the interest of 
our foreign debtors that leniency 
should be shown to them, but 
even appealing to the selfish ele- 
ment here, it is of interest to us 
because our trade, our prosper- 
ity, is very seriously hampered by 
financial conditions in Europe 
which I am afraid is going from 
bad to worse.” 
The European countries normally 
should purchase from two to three bil- 





lion dollars worth of our 
products annually. They 
must do with much less until 
normal conditions are re- 
stored. Great Britain alone 
of all our debtor nations can 
possibly repay our debt with- 
out reliance upon payments 
by Germany. It is idle to 
talk about the five billion 
dollars owed by France and 
Italy as an actuality, unless 
that amount shall be col- 
lected from Germany. Until 
the economic conditions of 
Europe are stabilized, the 
farmers of America cannot 
market a large percentage of 
their crops and the manufac- 
turers of America will have 
no market for their surplus 
production. And as Senator 
Nelson has observed, 

“ political conditions 

must be stabilized before 

economic conditions can 
be stabilized.” 

The opportunity and the duty of 
America are clear. We cannot con- 
tinue prosperous as a hermit nation. 
Our material interests make us an in- 
tegral part of the world of which 
Europe is, next to America, the most 
important part. If we can agree to 
confer regarding the Pacific, why not 
regarding Europe, where our material 
interests are infinitely greater? The 
situation demands courageous leader- 
ship. Who will embrace the oppor- 
tunity? 

The American people await the an- 
nouncement of a policy and the asser- 
tion of a purpose. They will not long 
suffer a policy of timidity and evasion. 
They are prepared for a direct and 
constructive program. They are ready 
to support with enthusiasm an admin- 
istration which will restore our coun- 
try to the moral leadership of the 
world. 











League Personalities 


AUGUSTIN EDWARDS 


Minister of Chile to Great Britain and President of the Third Assembly of the League of 
Nations, is expected to be at the Pan American Conference at Santiago before which President 
Brum’s proposal is likely to come in regard to a League of Nations for the Western hemisphere 
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M. PAUL HYMANS 


Of Belgium, who was president of the 
First Assembly of the League of Na- 
tions, took an active part in the settle- 
ment of the Aaland Islands dispute be- 
tween Sweden and Finland. As a 
member of the League Council he is 
working to adjust the controversy be- 
tween Poland and Lithuania about the 
ownership of Vilna 





THE RT. HON. LORD ROBERT CECIL 


As a member of the Assembly of the League 
from the beginning, Lord Robert has been 
one of the strongest advocates of the League 
meeting all of its opportunities for service 
as they develop. He is an important mem. 
ber of the Commission on Disarmament 
which has recently been in session at 
Geneva. He is the president of the English 
League of Nations Union, which organizes 
and develops a great body of public opinion 
in favor of the League throughout the 
British Empire 
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THE EARL OF BALFOUR 


The former Prime Minister and Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of Great Britain has been a 
British member of the Council of the League 
of Nations since it was formed. He has been 
a most ardent advocate of the value of the 
League as a means to the establishment and 
maintenance of world peace. He headed the 
British Mission to America in 1917 and the 
Delegation to the Washington Conference 
in 1921 
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THE HONORABLE SIR ERIC 
DRUMMOND 


Who has been Secretary General to the 
League of Nations since 1919. He was 
Private Secretary to the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs in 
Great Britain from 1906 to 1910. From 
1912 to 1915 he was one of the Private 
Secretaries to the Prime Minister and 
was Private Secretary to the Foreign 
Secretary from 1915 to 1919 
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HJALMAR BRANTING 


Premier of Sweden, a liberal and the active leader of the bloc of European neutrals. As mem- 

ber for Sweden of the League Council he took the initiative in suggesting that the League 

offer to mediate in the reparations and Ruhr conflicts between the Allies and Germany—a 
proposal which was defeated by French opposition 
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DR. FRIDTJOF NANSEN 


The distinguished Norwegian Arctic 
explorer has been a crusading leader 
of the great humanitarian work of 
the League. Under his direction the 
important work of repatriating war 
prisoners was carried through suc- 
cessfully. He is also interested in 
many other humanitarian activities 
of the League 


M. MOTTA 


As President of the Swiss Re- 
public M. Motta pronounced 
the opening message at the 
First Assembly of the League 
of Nations. He declared: “The 
League will live because it 
shall be u work of cooperation 
and of love. Illustrious repre- 
sentatives of different civiliza- 
tions, different races and differ- 
ent tongues, eminent figures 
gathered together from all 
quarters of the globe, distin- 
guished disciples of all the 
philosophies and sincere be- 
lievers in all religions, allow 
me to place the new city be- 
neath the protection of Him 
whom Dante called, in the sub- 
lime verse which sums up his 
sacred poem, ‘the love which 
moves the sun and the other 
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Stars. 
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M. LEON BOURGEOIS 


President of the Senate of France 
and a former Prime Minister, was 
the representative of France at the 
formation of the Council of the 
League of Nations. He was one 
of the foremost advocutes of the 
incorporation of the League Cove- 
nant in the Treaty of Versailles 
and has been a staunch supporter 
of the organization from the 
beginning 
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The Hall of the Reformation at Geneva, where the First Assembly of the League of Nations 
held its meeting, was buift in 1867 by a group of Geneva patriots to commemorate John Calvin's 


three hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
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America’s Call to Leadership 


By WILLIAM E. BORAH 


Senator from Idaho 


The Peril of a New War in Europe, Which Would Again Inevitably 
Involve the United States, Makes It Imperative to Take the 
Initiative for a World Economic Conference 


the Naval Appropriation Bill— 

“ That the President is authorized 
and requested to invite such govern- 
ments as he may deem necessary or ex- 
pedient to send representatives to a 
conference which shall be charged 
with the duty of considering the 
economic problems now obtaining 
throughout the world with a view of 
arriving at such understandings or ar- 
rangements as may seem essential to 
the restoration of trade and to the es- 
tablishment of sound financial and 
business conditions, etc.”?—I was 
moved by the conviction that the new 
race in Naval Armaments, with which 
we are threatened, and its appalling 
increase of our tax burden, were pri- 
marily due to the unsettled economic 
conditions of. Europe and the failure 
to reach any agreement on the problem 
of Reparations. 

In presenting it, I stated that if 
this amendment would in any way dis- 
concert the President, if it would em- 
barrass instead of helping, that would 
be the most conclusive argument which 
could be presented against it in my 
judgment. If, on the other hand, it is 
looked upon as a problem which not 
only requires the technical skill and 
negotiating power of the Secretary of 
State and the President, but should 
have the moral support and the public 
opinion of the country behind it, there 
was every reason why this amendment 
should be adopted. 

I have a very strong impression that 
such a conference is far safer and will 


ie introducing my amendment to 
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be far more effective than any method 
of dealing with the situation through 
secret diplomatic channels. I do not 
think for a moment that had the ques- 
tion of disarmament been left to a 
series of letters or communications be- 
tween Foreign Offices we would ever 
have arrived at any conclusion of sub- 
stantial benefit. Had it not been for 
the power of public opinion beating in 
on the Conference here in Washing- 
ton, had it not been for the power of 
public opinion, here in the United 
States and among the masses of all 
countries, I venture to say that the 
difficulties which arose in that Confer- 
ence would never have been adjusted. 
I feel very certain that until the power 
of public opinion is permitted to exert 
itself, until the countless millions upon 
whom this burden falls are permitted 
to influence the situation, things will 
go from bad to worse, until they suffer 
incalculably from an economic disaster 
or from what is even worse, another 
conflict. 

When I see Europe sinking into 
misery and suffering, when I know that 
our own people are suffering by reason 
of that, when I know that millions of 
Kuropeans are this winter to suffer and 
thousands of them to die, I am not 
willing to sit silent, without expressing 
my conviction that something ought 
to be done, and I can not conceive that 
it could be embarrassing to the Presi- 
dent for the whole world to know that 
the Senate of the United States would 
like to see him negotiate for an ad just- 
ment of these conditions. 
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I look upon the 
question of dealing 
with these eco 
nomic problems as 
distinctly at this 
time an American 
question, not ex- 
clusively, but in- 
clusively. It has 
reached the point 
where we are just 
as deeply con 
cerned and ulti- 
mately to be quite 
as much affected 
by the situation as 
any European 
power. It is quite 
as much and in 
some respects 
quite as seriously 
an American ques 
tion as the ques- 
tion of the war 
was in the spring 
of 1917. The con- 
flict had gone on 
in Europe for 
two years, before 
it was regarded as 
affecting Ameri- 
can interests suf- 
ficiently to justify 
our taking part 
in it. But there 
came a time when 
that question 
reached the United 
States, when the 
subject had to be 
dealt with by the 
American people. 
If we are to believe the reports that 
come to us from every quarter, not 
only in Europe, but also at home, the 
economic problems have now reached 
a stage where they are of practical 
concern to the people of the United 
States. It is now an American 
problem. We are suffering and suf 
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fering greatly, 

Let us look at 
the situation in 
this country fora 
moment. Our 
markets in Europe 
are indispensable 
to the prosperity 
of the American 
producer. We sell 
from 23 to 25% 
of our wheat 
abroad, 50% of 
our cotton. Un- 
less that amount 
finds a market 
abroad, it is im- 
possible for the 
American farmer 
to realize a price 
on his crop. 

Here is part of 
a letter which has 
come to me from 
a farm organiza- 
tion in the Middle 
West, one of hun- 
dreds of similar 
letters—* Do you 
know that in the 
last five months 
we have exported 
45,000,000 bush- 
els less of wheat 
than we did a year 
ago for the same 
period? ... Do 
you know that 
Italy is eating 
black bread again? 

. .Do you know 
that Germany is 
again rationing flour? ... Do you 
know that our beef exports are only 
one-fifteenth of what they were in 
1919? . . . Do you know that there 
are 800,000,000 people of Europe who 
are being only partly fed but who if 
they were allowed to come anywhere 
near getting a square meal daily would 
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Rollin 
* HIDING 
more than consume our surplus? ” 

There are not more goods in the 
world today than the world needs. 
There is not more food than the human 
family could properly use, and the 
people want to trade with each other. 
They want to exchange the things 
that are rotting in the ground in some 
parts of the world with those who are 
starving for them in other parts of the 
world. They are kept from dealing 
with each other by reason of artificial 
conditions, 

As I understand the President’s 
meaning, it is not his purpose to act 
n this matter of an economic settle- 
ment until there is an indication on the 
part of the nations of Europe that 
they desire that action shall be taken. 
In this I am in fundamental disagree- 
ment. If we are to wait until the na- 
tions of Europe get together and send 
us word that they have agreed to dis- 


Kirby 
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arm, and to settle 
their economic dif- 
ficulties, there will 


be very little occasion 
for calling a confer 
ence; but I do not be- 
lieve that in the pres- 
ent condition of af- 
fairs that is likely to 
happen. I not 
believe that 
wait any longer for 
Europe. 

I think that it is 
pretty generally con- 
ceded that 
another year like last 
year with the repa- 
ration problem still 
unsolved, another 
year, going from bad 
to worse, war is im- 


do 


we can 


if we see 


minent between the 
great powers of 


Europe. 

I venture to say, 
recalling what hap- 
pened in our political campaign of 
1916, and what happened immed- 
iately after that election, that if 
any conflict arises in Europe within 
the next year it will be practically 
impossible for us to remain out. It 
is the height of prudence, therefore, 
and the first call of patriotism for 
the American people’s authorized 
representatives to undertake to amelio 
rate the situation or to adjust the 
situation so as to eliminate the sources 
of discontent and the ‘sources of tur 
moil in Europe. 

I believe that we are in the position 
in which President Roosevelt found 
himself with reference to the Russo 
Japanese war or the Conference of 
Algeciras, a position in which America 
has often found itself, a position in 
which we are called upon to take the 
leadership. I do not believe that we 
can longer wait on Europe. 
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The Deadlock in the Ruhr 


By ALONZO ENGLEBERT TAYLOR 
An American Expert Recently Returned from Europe Shows That 
Behind the Crisis Between France and Germany Is a Struggle 


of Great Industrial Groups to Control Resources and 
Dominate World Markets 


FYFNHE outcome of the meeting of 
rT the Reparations Commission in 
Berlin in November, the reports 

of the International Committee on 
Stabilization of the Mark and the 
abortive meeting of the Prime Minis- 
ters in London early in December, 
forecasted clearly the failure of the 
meeting of the Premiers in Paris early 
in January. The divergencies in view- 
point were too wide to be compromised. 
For a long time Italy had stood 
with Great Britain against Belgium 
and France on the question of declar- 
ing a voluntary default by Germany. 
When Italy reversed her position and 
supported France and Belgium, this 
made it possible to pass a declaration 
of voluntary default in connection with 
deliveries of coal and timber. A re- 
view of the internal situation in Ger- 
many makes it clear that the quantities 
exacted were difficult of fulfillment in 
connection with the collapse of the 
mark; and the value of the materials 
to France at this time is exaggerated. 
What comes out of Germany in the 
form of reparation payments is not an 
expression of her ability or her will 
to pay, but of: the Allies’ ability to 
collect. Many conferences have been 
devoted to Germany’s capacity of pay- 
ment: the pre-war capacity; the 
present capacity; and the future 
capacity, when her industrial processes 
are restored. The average negative 
balance of merchandise trade of Ger- 
many in the years directly before the 
war was over three hundred million 
dollars per year. The foreign invest- 
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ments of the country were rated at 
from five to six billion dollars. The 
annual returns from foreign invest- 
ments, shipping, insurance and other 
services and the other items of invisible 
resources were estimated at five to six, 
or possibly as high as seven hundred 
million dollars. Each year, therefore, 
the positive balance of the interna- 
tional account was from two or three 
te possibly as high as five hundred 
million dollars. A large part of this 
remained abroad as investments. 

One could assume, for a pre-war 
Germany, that the sum saved from 
national income and available for in- 
vestment abroad would be available for 
payment of reparations. To this sum 
would be added the difference in the 
cost of expenditures for army and 
navy before the war and now, and fur- 
ther a sum representing savings due 
to elimination of luxury imports. 
These together might amount to three 
or four hundred million dollars. Thus 
computed, Germany functioning at 
the pre-war capacity might be ex- 
pected to save some five or possibly 
seven hundred million dollars per year 
and this could be denominated as 
available for reparations. Upon such 
a computation were based the figures 
suggested by the American Delegation 
in Paris, that Germany could assume 
a total figure in reparation of ten to 
fifteen billion dollars, extending over 
a period of twenty to thirty years. 

Such an estimate is based on the 
assumption that a people saves for 
tribute with the same will that it saves 
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for acquisition. This, of course, is not 
truc. Nor will Germany work and save 
to pay for defeat as she worked and 
saved when at war. Assuming that the 
economic processes in Germany had 
remained normal, it was reasonable to 
have expected that the German people 
would accept a moderate figure in 
recognition of reparation obligations. 
The German government did indeed 
ggest a moderate figure; but no ob- 
servant traveller in Germany can 
believe that this offer represented the 
will of the people. 

The present capacity to pay from 
internal resources is nil, outside of de- 
1 kind. The balance of the 
inte aiid account is negative. 


su 


liveries 1 


Poincaré conceded in a speech 
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shipping, insurance and other forms 
of services have been growing. Before 
the war Germany had foreign invest- 
ments scattered over the entire world. 
More than half of Germany’s pre-war 
foreign investments were in Russia, 
Austria, Hungary, the Balkan states 
and Turkey. These yield almost noth- 


ing today. German investments in 
neighboring neutral states were 


largely liquidated during the war and 
part of the investments in the United 
States were sold before we entered the 
war. The investments inSouth America 
and in distant parts of the world were 
protected by the blockade and were 
largely intact at the time of the armis- 
The of these invest- 


tice. carnings 





in the Chamber of Deputies 
that no reparation payments 
could be expected, outside of 
payments in kind, unless pro- 
vided out of foreign balances 
of German nationalists or 
from an international loan. 

What a restabilized Ger- 
many could pay remains con- 
jectural. German industrial 
plants are in excellent con- 
War-time expansions 
made with the view of 
utilization for peace-time em- 
ployment. During the past 
two years huge paper profits 
have been turned into plant 
improvements. Possibly the 
potential output might be 
one-third or one-half more 
than the maximum output of 
the pre-war plant. If labor 
efficient and foreign 
markets available, the German 
industrial plant could send 
out a volume of goods large 
enough to represent a posi- 
tive balance of trade. 

The invisible resources of 
Germany have slowly 
increasing. The earnings of 
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ments do not appear to any extent in 
the international account of Germany 
because they remain in foreign coun- 
tries. But with restabilization of Ger- 
many, this abnormal situation would 
cease and these items would reappear. 
In order to reach an estimate of the 
future paying capacity of a restabil- 
ized Germany, one would need to 
evaluate the capacity of the industrial 
plant of the country, measure the pur- 
chasing power of the world’s markets, 
fix a reasonably minimal standard of 
living for the German people and de- 
termine the various items of invisible 
resources. ‘This figure would be ma- 
terially lower than the figure repre- 
senting the paying capacity of the 
pre-war Germany. It might be $200,- 
000,000 or $300,000,000 a year, rising 
with the years, on the assumption of 
increased general world prosperity. 


Germany and the Will to Pay 


HAT can be collected, however, 

is a totally different question. 
In the experience of the writer, the 
specific will to pay reparations is al- 
most lacking in Germany. In a cer- 
tain sense Germany is like a child who 
has set fire to a house; he cannot be 
placed in duress to make him work to 
repay the damage. 

Many Germans will concede the 
academic liability, but a different atti- 
tude is encountered when modalities 
are suggested. A small, liberal demo 
cratic element believes sincerely that 
Germany must pay national penance 
ma reparations program. This group 
is almost without political influence. 
The workmen are in favor of repara 
tion payments on condition that these 
proceed from capital’s share in in 
dustry. Several socialistic leaders 
have urged that the work day should 
be prolonged from eight to nine or ten 
hours and the additional time be de- 
voted to reparations, without compen- 
sation to labor or capital: but the mass 


of workers profess to regard their 
share in the national income as so low 
that such a proposal cannot be seri- 
ously considered. The workmen are for 
socialism first, a good standard of liv- 
ing second, reparation payments third 
and profits for capital fourth. The 
agrarian class is opposed to any pay- 
ment whatsoever. The cultured middle 
classes were in a liberal frame of mind 
directly after the armistice and willing 
to undertake payment of reparations. 
During the last year this class has been 
ruined. It was a creditor class, living 
largely on fixed investments and pro- 
fessional earnings. These have shriv- 
eled to insignificant proportions and 
the savings of years have been sacri- 
ficed to provide for current needs. 
‘rom this class no word is now raised 
in favor of payment of reparations. 
From the aristocracy no assent is to be 
expected. The capitalistic class rep 
resents the counter picture of the atti 
tude of labor. Theoretically, they 
agree that reparation must be paid: 
but practically it must not constitute 
a charge on capital. The capitalists 
are for profits on capital first, a good 
standard of living second, high wages 
third and reparation payments fourth. 
It comes down finally to this; labor is 
willing to exploit capital for repara- 
tions and capital is willing to exploit 
labor for reparations—and this con- 
stitutes Germany’s willingness to pay. 


What Can the Allies Collect ? 


ERMANY’S reparation pay 
ments therefore will be what the 

Allies are able to collect. If the meth- 
ods of collection exert slight pressure, 
little will be secured. But if the meth 
ods of collection exert too much pres- 
sure, little again will be secured. It is 
quite the same problem that exists 
everywhere in the collection of taxes. 
Reparation taxes, like surtaxes, must 
not be so heavy as to stifle enterprise 
and initiative. The next gencration of 
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Germans will resist more than the pres- 
ent day Germans. The logic of the 
economic situation favors the German 
in passive as well as active resistance. 
A certain price the industrial mag- 
nates would pay for freedom of trade 
und surcease from interference. 


What America Could Do 


Hi settlement would be greatly 

simplified if political considera- 
tions could be excluded. This is where 
American intervention might well play 
a decisive role, since we can steer clear 
of political influences on both sides. 
The writer does not believe that an 
American investigation into the affairs 
of Germany would bring to light new 
data of notable importance. It is in 
the negotiations, not in the investiga- 
tions, that the United States might 
play an important, even a truly de- 
cisive part. 

The overshadowing financial crisis 
of France is not fully appreciated in 
the United States. France has ex- 
pended on reconstruction in the devas- 
tated area some sixty billion francs. 
The contributions of Germany to this 
reconstruction have been less than one- 
fifth of the sum expended. This sum 
has not been expended efficiently, as 
was to have been expected in a huge 
reconstruction program, hurried by 
the insistence of the homesick popula- 
tion. The population of the devas 
tated area and the French investors 
vho bought the bonds were told by the 
government that the bill would be paid 
by Germany. On the books of the 
Reparations Commission Germany 
seems to have been credited with pay- 
ments and transfers to the value of 
some ten billion gold marks. Different 
German statements declare the values 
to have been from twenty to forty-five 
billion gold marks. But it is clear that 
little has gone to reconstruction of the 
devastated area, where according to 
the plain wording of the terms of the 
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armistice, the payments of repara- 
tions should have been applied. 

The internal debt of France will be 
about three hundred billion francs at 
the close of this year, including issues 
to which the government is irrevocably 
committed. The interest charges on 
this debt amount to about eighteen 
billion francs. This sum equals the 
present revenue of the state. On the 
first of next January, therefore, the 
service charges on the internal debt 
will exhaust the revenue of the state 
on the present level. ‘The irreducible 
minimum of outlays (excluding pen- 
sions and improvements) is some eleven 
billion francs. This is the sum neces- 
sary for the minimum conduct of the 
state at present prices. If in 1924 
France is to mect the interest charges 
on her internal debt and conduct the 
affairs of state, she will need suddenly 
to elevate the revenue from nineteen to 
thirty billion francs. How is this to 
be undertaken? France has four al- 
ternatives: to float new issues of 
internal bonds for payment of interest. 
thus pyramiding in the direction of 
bankruptcy; to default on interest on 
the internal debt; to raise eleven bil 
lion additional francs by increase of 
taxation; or to balance the budget by 
inflation of the franc. 


Internal Debts Worry France 
ee France could absorb 
an 


additional eleven billion 
francs issue of internal bonds is ques- 
tionable. If the peasant could be told 
that ultimately the payment of these 
bonds would be done by Germany, the 
issues could be floated. But no French 
government will make this statement 
to the country. If the peasant is once 
convinced that the fresh issues of in- 
ternal bonds must some day be paid 
out of taxation, he will be chary in 
subscribing for them. By the first of 
next January, France will probably 
have gone as far on the road of in 
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ternal bond issue as it is possible for 
the country to go. 

Default in payment of interest 
would produce an internal crisis in 
France. Direct action has gone out 
of fashion in Europe as result of the 
Russian experiment; but power of 
revolt remains and it would certainly 
be displayed toward the French gov- 
ernment that would announce a default. 
British, French and German Taxes 

AXES might be greatly increased 

and this suggestion is often made 
in this country. In terms of the whole- 
sale index price number, French taxes 
are about half those imposed in Great 
Britain but five times those imposed in 
Germany. The French are consti- 
tutionally averse to direct taxation. 
Sales taxes and excise taxes of all 
kinds suit the French psychology bet- 
ter than direct taxes. The writer was 
recently told by a French economist 
that less than 500,000 individuals pay 
the direct taxes of France. ‘he 
French idea is not to levy a direct tax 
on the peasant’s land but to place 
taxes on things he buys. If now a di- 
rect tax, representing anything like 
eleven billion francs, were levied in 
France, this would be regarded as a 
capital tax levy. The immediate re- 
sult would be loss of confidence in 
French bonds. If anything interpreted 
as a capital tax levy were imposed 
on the French peasant, he would cease 
to buy internal bonds or any other 
form of state paper. If the attempt 
were made to increase the taxes on the 
French rentier, this also would en- 
counter stubborn resistance. 

The easy method of meeting the 
situation would be inflation. If the 


france were inflated during the year so 
that its value falls to approximately 
five cents, the normal budget could be 
balanced for the time without making 
further inroads on the real capital or 
income of the country. 


Here comes 


the hitch. The doctrine of revision 
of parity makes no headway in France, 
So far as the writer knows, only one 
economist and only one politician of 
first rank in France have suggested 
that the franc be stabilized at a lower 
value than the pre-war gold figure, 
Economists, politicians, industrialists 
and bankers discuss the question in 
private but not in public. French 
public opinion today believes fully that 
the franc must be restored to its pre- 
war value and this opinion is so curi- 
ously insistent that it impresses the 
observer almost as an obsession. In 
Switzerland, Holland, Scandinavia and 
Czecho-Slovakia people regard the 
high value of their currencies as a 
calamity. Cassel, the leading econo- 
mist of Scandinavia and an expert 
whose writings adorn the pages of the 
financial section of the League of Na- 
tions, has come to distrust the gold 
standard for present conditions and 
counts himself frankly an inflationist. 
Only a year ago Robertson, a member 
of the Keynes School in Cambridge, 
suggested a revaluation of the gold 
value of the pound sterling. In’ Ger- 
many everyone accepts repudiation of 
paper money and revision of parity 
of the mark as inevitable. The public 
in Italy is reconciled to the revision 
of the parity of the lira and awaits 
cnly the opportune moment. But in 
France the reestablishment of the pre- 
war gold value of the franc has be- 
come a part of the national code. 


France Wants Her Debt Covered 


ERTINENT to the situation is 
the difference in the attitude to- 
wards internal debts evinced in Ger- 
many and France. Germany has in 
fact no internal debt. No one expects 
it to be paid and the ultimate default 
is fully discounted. In France every 
holder of an internal bond expects pay- 
ment. 
The four alternatives outlined rep- 
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resent the only possible avenues of es- 
cape {rom a situation that amounts to 
national bankruptcy, except repara- 
tions from Germany. It is because the 
situation is so desperate and the aver- 
o the procedures indicated so 


sion 
intense that French governmental pol- 
icy in the direction of recovery of 


reparations is so insistent. The 
Frenchman sees no way out except 
that the German must pay in order 
that France be relieved. 

The British position on reparations 
is clearly defined. No people on the 
earth reason with such economic sa- 
gacity as the British. Great Britain 
is not an apologist for Germany. The 
British do not pretend that Germany 
has made the sincere effort to pay. 
They analyze the German situation 
objectively and do not exaggerate the 
German balances in foreign countries 
or the part that German business has 
played in the depreciation of the 
mark, 

The French figure for what Ger- 
many may be expected to pay is not 
materially higher than the British 
figure—twelve to fifteen billion dol- 
lars. The differences between the Brit- 
ish and French points of view revolve 
about modalities. The French believe 
in sanctions, guarantees and military 
control. The British disbelieve in 
these but suggest a fiscal control. 


Great Britain and the War Debts 


IFFERENCES of opinion exist 

in Great Britain as to the pro- 
priety of combining discussions on rep- 
arations with discussions on payment 
of Inter-Allied debts. Unfortunately 
the Balfour note notifying the Allies 
that they must pay Great Britain if 
she must pay America tied the hands 
of the present government. 

Leaving aside the parts of the Brit- 
ish plan of settlement that appertained 
to Inter-Allied debts, so far as repara- 
concerned Great Britain 


tions were 


wished to see a moratorium of two 
years established, applicable to all 
payments, including reparation in 
kind. Following this, the British plan 
included a small international loan to 
Germany, stabilization of the mark 
with the proceeds of this loan and the 
gold of the Reichsbank, balancing of 
the budget, control of issue of paper 
money and supervision of the fiscal and 
monetary practices of Germany by 
an Inter-Allied Commission. British 
opinion holds the view that under such 
circumstances the recovery of Ger- 
many would be rapid and that she 
would be able at the end of two years 
to resume payments in reparation, 
whose sum and modalities of payment 
would be fixed by conferences. 
How Britain Differs from France 
REAT BRITAIN believes that a 
restabilized Germany at the end 
of the moratorium would voluntarily 
pay such a reparation. France does 
not believe in any voluntary payment 
by Germany. France insists on guar- 
entees and seems unable to envisage 
guarantees that do not include mili- 
tary force and occupation of terri- 
tory. It is generally understood that 
if the British plan were given a trial 
and Germany at the end of the period 
of the moratorium did not exert 
proper effort to make payments, Great 
Britain would join France in coercive 
ineasures. The French position is that 
since the Germans failed to make 
proper efforts to pay before the col- 
lapse of the currency, there is no rea- 
son to expect that she would do so 
after the restoration of industrial 
stabilization; and that if her rights 
under the treaty are not safe-guarded 
now, these could never be recovered. 
An historical difference in psy- 
chology exists between the two peoples. 
The French find the use of military 
fcrce to collect international debts 
natural, since they experienced it in 
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1871. ‘lhe best British opinion is op- 
posed to the use of military force for 
such purposes and in this we follow 
the British view, since for many years 
it has been the policy of this govern- 
ment to oppose collection of interna- 
tional debts by use of military force. 
There is no particular bitterness in 
Great Britain and France over this 
fundamental difference of opinion. 
The men of affairs in each country 
understand and appreciate the point 
of view and the difficulties of the other 
country. In particular in Great 
Britain the point of view of France 
claims many adherents and a large 
part of the press, while disbelieving in 
the French procedure, is tolerant and 
sympathetic to the French Nation in 
the present dilemma. The British and 
French agree in their opinions of the 
German but differ in their methods of 
dealing with him. 

The British who during the war 
signed pledges never again to use Ger- 
man wares and who in the khaki elec- 
tion of 1918 voted that Germany 
should pay the entire costs of the war, 
now petition for trade with Germany. 
Lloyd George, to paraphrase a famous 
remark of Keynes, bamboozled the 
French into the fixed belief that Ger- 
many would pay the costs of the war 
and now the world finds it hard to 
debamboozle them. 

The specific question is what does 
France expect to obtain by military 
occupation of the Ruhr region? It is 
idle to maintain that it is largely a 
technical occupation by engineers, ad- 
ministrators and statisticians, sup- 
ported only by sufficient military 
forces to insure safety. It is essen- 
tially a military occupation. Numer- 
ous statements of the French Govern- 
ment indicate that the following 


sehievements are expected: 
1) Delivery of more coal and coke. 
2) Delivery of more timber. 
8) Imposition of a coal tax on coal 


passing from the Ruhr into Ger- 
many. 

4) Collection of the Export Tax, 
in terms of foreign currency, on 
goods passing out of Germany. 

5) Increased deliveries in kind, in- 
cluding nitrates, building ma- 
terials and other commodities. 

This sounds imposing on paper, but 
when the circumstances are analyzed, 
the promises fade. ‘The writer has dis- 
cussed the prospects of these pro- 
cedures with men of affairs in France 
and has found no one who believes that 
notable payments can be thus secured. 
France is not suffering from scarcity 
of coal and deliveries up to the fixed 
figure have little meaning for her. 
The French steel industry does not 
need more coke at present because 
operations cannot be extended until 
the markets are enlarged. If France 
had more coal and coke at her dis- 
posal, prices could be lowered ; but this 
would not be tolerated by the French 
producers of domestic coal and coke. 
There is no timber along the Ruhr. 
If the occupation of the Ruhr disturbs 
the output of coal and the distribution 
of coal backwards into Germany, in- 
creased deliveries of reparation in kind 
are certainly not to be expected. The 
twenty-six per cent export tax has 
been a farce. Just how a French Cus- 
toms Service expects to collect it re- 
mains to be seen. 

Behind this all lie the real hopes of 
the French government: firstly, that 
seizing the property of the industrial 
magnates would induce them to offer a 
part of their ill-gotten foreign bal- 
ances in payment of the reparation 
commitments of their country; and 
secondly that pressure applied to the 
industrial magnates might result in a 
conference leading to the formation of 
a Franco-German Coa] and Iron Car- 
tel. The Germans have the coal, the 
French the iron ore. To be employed 
efficiently in world trade, the German, 
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Belvian and French coal, 
iron and steel interests ought 
to yperate in a cartel. In 
each country, the capacity ‘ 
of steel production exceeds 
the domestic market. Ten- 


tative negotiations have been 
under way for nearly two 
years, in the attempt to bring 
these various interests into a 
working agreement. The 
hitch lies in the exportable 
The Germans feel 





sul pluses. 
that a certain volume of the 
market belongs to 
them. The French feel a cer- 
tain volume belongs to them. 

Though there may be no 
documentary proof to this 
effect, behind the refusal of 
the German magnates to pay 
reparations lies the desire to 
the French into an 
igreement more favorable to 
German interests ; and behind 
the French occupation of the 
Ruhr lies the desire to force 
the Germans into an agree- 
ment more favorable’ to 
French interests. 


world’s 


force 
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It is commonly believed in 
Germany that occupation of 
the Ruhr is only a part of a 
policy to effect a parcellation of Ger- 
many, to split from Prussia the part 
of Germany west of the Rhine and 
separate Bavaria. The writer is con- 
vinced this is a straw man on both 
sides, since no really sensible French 
man has any such hope and no sensible 
(zerman has any such fear. 

The situation represents, on the 
part of both France and Germany, 
largely a political maneuver. The 
writer does not believe that France 
will secure any reparation payments 
by means of the occupation of the 
Ruhr, nor does he fear that Germans 
will disrupt their country by ill-di- 
reeted sabotage. The Germans resist 


“ Atta 
actually 


buoy, Sam!” says 


the Bystander of London, 
adopting slang to urge American aid to Europe 


with bitter desperation and the French 
frantically apply coercion. Both are 
learning something and after a time 
the futility of the situation will lead to 
fresh negotiations. Into these the 
British will enter in a conciliatory 
spirit. One may hope to see a confer 
ence that will fix the sum of reparation 
payments, a period of moratorium and 
the program of modalities. 

This is written when the occupation 
of the Ruhr is just beginning; and the 
guess of the writer is that it represents 
a transition into a new stage of con- 
ference and agreement. If it leads to 
chaos in Germany, or to worse, the 
whole world is the loser. 
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© Portrait by Hay Wrightson 
Sir Montague Barlow 


T was down at Genoa that I met 

this worker at a new international 

calling. He was by way of be- 
coming a trained specialist in a his- 
tory-making agency developed in the 
present decade: the conference. 

An Englishman he was, Sir Mon- 
tague Barlow, now Minister of Labor 
in the new Cabinet under Prime Min- 
ister Bonar Law. He was formerly 
Parliamentary Secretary of the Minis- 
try of Labor, a post which in Amer- 
ica would be called Assistant Secretary 
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By WILLIAM A. DUPUY 


Sir Montague Barlow, Great Brit- 
ain’s Minister of Labor, Talks on 
the Work of the International 
Labor Office and the Big and Little 
Conferences at Which the World’s 
Business Is More and More Being 


Settled 


souneeeurenecevereseannesenncenrennieaeye 


of Labor. In Britain it carries more 
of interest, for the Secretary responds 
jointly with the Minister when Par- 
liament wants to ask questions about 
the department, appearing on the 
floor of Parliament to answer anybody 
who desires to belabor him with in- 
quiries. Sir Montague has also been a 
Member of Parliament since 1910, 
having gone over among the cotton 
spinners and dock laborers of South 
Salford, near Manchester, where he 
does not live at all, a dozen years ago, 
as is the way in England, and got 
himself elected. 

But he has yet a third activity, that 
of conference. 

“The fact is not sufficiently appre- 
ciated,” he said to me, “ that the world 
is coming to be ruled by conference. 
The conference scheme of condycting 
its affairs has assumed control almost 
without our knowing it. Today it is 
a fact that most of the really im- 
portant matters, particularly if they 
be international, are settled by confer- 
ence. An international conference is 
called now and again and goes blithely 
about such accomplishments as of old 
would have required seas of blood and 
hundreds of years.” 

The men who sit about these con- 
ference tables must gain their experi- 
ence as they go along, for there is no 
body of precedent and tradition by 
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which they may be guided. An expert 
conferee—and there are a few of them 
in various lands now—really practices 
a new, and supremely important pro- 
fession. 

Sir Montague Barlow is the type of 
man best fitted, by background and 
study, for such a vocation. He has 
held a position in the British Govern- 
ment since 1920, when he became Par- 
liamentary Secretary to the Ministry 
of Labor. Probably few men can 
boast of success in so many different 
fields. He was Head of the School at 
Repton as a boy; at Cambridge Uni- 
versity he took a first-class Degree, 
and won the Senior Whewell Interna- 
tional Law Scholarship and the York 
University Essay Prize for a Treatise 
on the question of Married Women’s 
Property in International Law. Sub- 
sequently, in 1895, he became a Bar- 
rister-at-Law, and built up a great 
reputation as an international and 
ecclesiastical lawyer. 

The father of Sir Montague Bar- 
low was a dean and it was probably 
this fact that first directed the mind 
of the son into those channels which 
led him to specialize on ecclesiastical 
law. His early practice as a barrister 
was in this specialized field and he is 
the author of a weighty tome upon 
ecclesiastical law. It also led him to 
writing many papers on church reform 
and into participation in many church 
and charity activities. But he has 
not confined his activities to the law. 
Few men can boast of success in so 
many different fields, and this fact also 
fits him particularly to grasp the 
varied problems of economics and in- 
dustry which come before international 
conferences. In addition to being a 
successful ecclesiastical lawyer, and a 
Member of Parliament, he is a business 
man, being the senior member of a 
prosperous firm known the world over 
as a leading agency for rare prints and 


books. 


Also during the war, since he was 
past military age, he worked feverishly 
through those five years recruiting and 
outfitting special units of troops, and 
plunged himself into the task of main- 
taining morale and doing his bit in 
many other ways. As a result of his 
service he gained the right to set him- 
self down as “ Sir ” Montague Barlow. 

In Parliament his activity has pre- 
pared him directly for the new pro- 
fession created by the war. He has 
specialized on conference and commit- 
tee work, because of his exhaustive and 
practical knowledge of all manner of 
subjects. He has been Chairman of 
such important committees as the Se- 
lect Committee on Soldiers’ Pensions 
and the Inter-Departmental Committee 
on Tubercular Soldiers. Also, for the 
past two years he has been senior Brit- 
ish Government vepresentative at the 
International Labor Conferences. Fi- 
nally he represented the International 
Labor Office at the Genoa Conference. 

** When one thinks of conferences,” 
Sir Montague said to me, “ his mind 
is likely to begin at Versailles where the 
most sweeping of world contracts was 
written, to travel to Washington where 
nations first agreed to limit armament, 
to Genoa where world economics was 
first treated as a common interest of 
nations. He may remember that the 
League of Nations settled by confer- 
ence the controversy between Sweden 
and Finland over the Aaland Islands, a 
controversy out of which war might 
easily have grown; that it terminated 
an actual state of war in Silesia; that 
it stopped in a day the Jugo-Slav in- 
vasion of Albania. 

* These are outstanding accomplish 
ments of the conference principle, but 
there are less spectacular meetings 
going on all the time that handle the 
routine of world organizations. Take, 
for instance, the work of the Interna- 
tional Labor Office, that world agency 
sitting at Geneva, with which I have 
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had much experience. It has an an- 
nual conference. The personnel of 
that conference is most interesting. 
ach of the nations that are members 
is entitled to send four delegates and 
certain technical assistants. Two of 
these delegates are representatives of 
the Government, one of employers, onc 
of workers. It is not a meeting dom- 
inated by organized labor nor by em- 
ployers. It is a gathering capable of 
considering from every angle the prob- 
lems of labor and industry. It is a 
gathering of 500 earnest people, dele- 
gates and experts, from all around the 
world, seriously seeking to establish 
‘social justice.’ It may happen that 
little is heard of such a meeting. It 
may scem to accomplish no outstand- 





ing thing. Few newspaper headlines 
may result from what it does. But, 
nevertheless, much business detail that 
concerns the world is transacted ; and, 
what may be more important, each 
meeting is an additional demonstration 
of the conference principle and an ad- 
ditional course in conference training 
to all these representatives of many 
nations.” 

It happens that I attended in Rome 
one of the minor meetings of the Inter- 
national Labor Office—so ably pre 
sided over by M. Albert Thomas of 
France, who has just been visiting the 
United States. This was the quarterly 
session of its Governing Body, in which: 
Sir Montague participated, represent 
ing Great Britain. This body consists 
of twenty-four members, twelve repre- 
senting Governments, six employers. 
six workers. It directs the routine ac- 
tivities of the Geneva Office, and pre- 
pares for the big and more formal con 
ferences, which have been under the 
chairmanship of Lord Burnham of 
Great Britain. 

It was a little group of men around 
a long table, but there were English, 
French, Belgians, Hollanders, Ger 
mans, Italians, Poles, Japanese pres 
ent. It was international. It spoke 
many languages. There were many 
psychologies about that table, many 
points of view, many varieties of na- 
tional pride and sensitiveness. Small 
as the gathering was, it operated awk- 
wardly because of the necessity of 
translation. Misunderstandings wer 
frequent. National _ sensitiveness 
cropped up constantly. Explosions 
were often imminent. Progress was 
tedious and slow. There was need of 
enshrining Patience as the patron saint 
of the gathering. 

“This tendency toward conference 
is not merely political,” Sir Montague 
Barlow was saying. “It has grown 
out of necessity. The world has been 
greatly stirred. It has passed through 
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the fire. It has set up the conference 
in response to a demonstrated great 
need 


“ [t is interesting to trace the origin 


of the conference idea. It is not 
merely a creature of the period since 
the war. It has been growing into the 


life of the world for two generations. 
Twenty years ago, on the workers’ side, 
such organizations as the Cotton 
Trades Unions of the different nations 
began to find that they had certain 
problems which were international. 
The workers’ unions in one country 
began to send delegates to the meet- 
ings in other countries. Their inter 
national conferences gradually evolved. 
The First International came into be- 
ing and was succeeded by the Second 
International, conservative, at Amster 
dam, and the Third International, rad 
ical, at Moscow. Now the ‘ Second 
and-a-Half ? International, established 
in Austria, is taking the middle ground. 

“Soon the employers were proceed 
ing likewise. The woolen and steel in 
dustries found that there were world 
questions such as those of over-produc- 
tion on which they should consult. 
Chambers of Commerce became national 
and international as a consequence. 
The International Chamber of Com 
merce at Paris came to be established 
in this manner. 

“Sir Charles W. Macara, leading 
spirit in the Manchester cotton indus- 
try, recently pointed out the fact that 
for ten years before the war the Inter- 
national Cotton Federation, which had 
its inception in Lancashire, sought to 
spread these doctrines of international] 
co-operation among the nations of the 
world, and was most ably backed up by 
the sister organization, the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture, estab- 
lished in Rome a year after the Cotton 
Federation came into being, through 
the initiative of Mr. David Lubin, an 
American citizen, who will be gratefully 
remembered for his services in the 
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Principal owner of the London Duily Tele- 
graph and chairman of the labor meetings 


cause of world peace and enlighten 
ment. 

“These movements have for the 
past sixteen or seventeen years worked 
together in perfect harmony and sym- 
pathy, collecting facts and organizing 
the industries which produce the prime 
necessities of life—food and clothing 

-and at the same time spreading the 
gospel of our mutual dependence one 
upon another and fostering a spirit of 
universal peace and good-will. 

* All of these conferences have 
grown up because the situation re- 
quired them. Modern conditions make 
necessary agencies through which in 
ternational activities can have a clear- 
ing house and can reach understand- 
ings. The growth of the conference is 
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quite natural. The facts of the world 
assure its development. It will grow 
steadily greater in importance. The 
part of wisdom for any nation is to fit 
itself for proper and efficient co-opera- 
tion. If it does not it will be outside 
the world procession of progress. 

“The greatest handicap in conduct- 
ing these conferences is the lack of men 
specially trained for this particular 
kind of work. Obviously these inter- 
national meetings are stupendously 
important. If fifty nations agree to 
a course of action it may come to affect 
all the people in all the world through 
all time. Each succeeding conference 
records a new bit of world progress. 
Nowhere is there greater need for un 
derstanding and judgment, for wise 
action. Nowhere is there greater need 
for men specially skilled in handling 
delicate and complicated situations. 

** Few men anywhere are trained to 
function efficiently under these circum 
stances. This stupendous work must 
be carried on by amateurs. 

“The foundation upon which to 
build success at these conferences is 
trained men. There is no problem more 





important than a wise course on the 
part of the nations of the world in de- 
veloping competent men to work in 
those conferences that have become so 
important an element in international 
life. 

‘** A Government may select a very 
high class man who has succeeded in 
other undertakings and thrust him 
into this international atmosphere and 
he may flounder helplessly. This is 
rather to be expected. These towers 
of Babel confuse him. He does not 
understand these cross-currents of 
nationality. He must sit in at re- 
peated conferences, must learn to feel 
his way, must orientate himself in a 
new and very complicated world. 

** Wise is the nation which gets its 
best men into training in this interna- 
tional work and keeps them there. 
Wise is the nation which sends men to 
these conferences who have the rank 
and position which carry with them the 
respect of those other men he will meet. 
Wise is the nation which keeps the same 
men working in these gatherings until 
they become experts, and after. The 
fundamental need is expert conferees.” 


An International Labor Conference in Session 








Jean-Louis Coste, Mechanic 


By PAUL BOURGET 


From the French by Virginia Watson 


Phe Author of This Story Is a Member of the French Academy and an Officer of the 
Legion of Honor Who Has Produced Work of the Highest Order in the Field 


of the Novel. 


He Was Born in Amiens in 1852. 


When but Twenty He 


Published His First Volume of Verse, and in 1883 Published a 
Volume of Critical Studies of Authors of the Day, Entitled 
“Essays in Contemporary Psychology ” 


Like all the world, 1 have listened 
in the past few years to many stories 
of the war. This one was told before 
me by Captain V., on twenty-four 
hours’ leave in Paris. I met him at 
a friend’s table. He was killed on the 
Somme exactly a week later. Is that 
why this anecdote possesses for me a 
particularly pathetic character? I do 
not think so because I took note of 
it at the time, a sign that the story 
interested me in itself. The reader 
will judge. 


T was the last week of August, 1914. 
The turning of the Marne was 
about to take place. Lieutenant 

S. and I had become separated from 
our squadron and were lost in a for- 
est which borders that of Compiégne. 
I have forgotten its name. We were 
going along slowly, I following with 
my glance the ribbon of the highway 
that unrolled before us, S. watching 
the crossroads. There is nothing more 
impressive than these sudden solitudes 
when one is surrounded by great 
masses of troops. We knew that the 
enemy was quite near. Our horses 
were tired. I can still hear S. saying 
to me: 

“To be killed like this, Captain, at 
the beginning of a campaign, without 
having a chance to fight, would cer 
tainly be punk. And nobody to ask 
the way!” he continued, turning his 
head from side to side. ‘‘ Nobody.” 
Then, as if he prided himself on re- 
membering his studies, “ Do you recall 
the eighteenth-century song: 
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had just raised the hood. 


Soubise a dit: Oi done est moun armeée? 
Me lVa-t-on prise ow bien Vai-je égarée?' 


And I can hear myself answering 
him (I was in an exceedingly bad 
humor) : 

“For one thing, we are not com- 
manded by Soubise, my dear S., and, 
for another, we are not at Rosbach. 
We have made a mess of it, galloping 
round at random like this to rally a 
lot of stragglers, and losing our way. 
If we meet the Germans we shall sell 
our skins as dear as possible, and pro- 
vided we can bag half a dozen between 
us, I shan’t find it punk at all, I as- 
sure you.” 

These words were followed by a si- 
lence which S. broke, this time by 
whispering to me: 

* An automobile in the road to the 
left there there. It isn’t 
moving . . . It seems to have broken 
down.” 

We brought our horses to a halt and 
I caught sight of the automobile my 
comrade was pointing out. It was a 
four-passenger car, painted gray. 
With the help of my glasses I was able 
to distinguish clearly, even at that dis- 
tance—four hundred meters approxi- 
mately—three men in uniform. One 
of them, the chauffeur evidently, was 
leaning over the engine from which he 
Another, 


1“ Where is my army?” asked Soubise. “ Has 


it been captured, or have I lost it?” 
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standing by him, was watching him. that showed the number of kilometers, 
He was a staff officer. The third per- There had been no fighting as yet in 
this peaceful and verdant refuge. 
Some German must have passed that 
way and destroyed the numbers to put 
our men off the track. The sound of 
our horses’ hoofs on the earth, hard- 
ened by the summer heat, had given 
the men by the car warning. The 
three of them stared at us, and the 
officers took aim with their revolvers. 
And ours, too, were ready. When 


sonage inside the automobile stood up 
at that moment and I could see that 
he, too, belonged to our general staff. 


“They are French,” I said to S., 
come on.” 
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So we left the highway behind and 
went trotting along the avenue at the 
entrance of which a post bore still the 
sign of Saint-Léger-sur-Oise. A ball 
had torn the metal plate at the spot 


they recognized our uniforms they sa- 
luted us, and when we were within 
speaking distance, I asked: 


** How far are we from Saint-Léger, 
gentlemen? ” 
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“ Six kilometers, Captain,” replied 
the older of the officers, the one who 
was standing by the side of the chauf- 


feur, with the most perfect Parisian 
accent. 

‘You come from there?” I asked. 

‘ Yes,” he said. 

‘Then the French still occupy that 
village? ” 


‘Certainly, a squadron of the 32nd 
Dragoons.” 
With his gloved hand he pointed to 
e number embroidered on our collars. 
“ Thanks, Major,” I replied—that 


rank on his sleeve—and turn- 


tl 


was the 


ing to S... “We are all right. 
Let’s hurry.” 
Our horses had scarcely startid 


when a ery made us both rein in our 
animals. The chauffeur was running 
toward us, crying: 
*Ton’t go there. The 
there. Don’t go there.” 
\ shot in his back from the revolver 
of the pretended French staff officer 
brought him to the ground, wounded 
but still crying: 
**The Boches are there! 
those, too, they are Boches! 
His assassin turned his weapon on 
S., and the other officer sent a shot at 
me which went through my cap. _ I 
answered with another, and was lucky 
enough to break my man’s arm at once, 
while S. alas! missed his and fell from 
his horse, shot right in the heart. The 
man whom I had addressed as “* Ma- 
jor” and I were now face to face. I 
rushed at him, making my mount rear 
so as to cover me. I was fortunate. 
His shot buried itself in my horse’s 
neck at the same time that mine struck 
him in the head. He turned round and 
fell. My animal rolled over in the 
grass. I disengaged myself as best I 
could, with nothing broken, and found 
myself the victor of the battlefield. S. 
was dead. His adversary was dead. I 
disarmed the survivor, who had almost 
fainted in the depths of the automo- 


Boches are 


And 


be) 


bile with pain. I then went to the 
chauffeur, who was vomiting blood. 
Nevertheless, he had strength enough 
to utter four or five phrases inter- 
rupted by hiccoughs: 

“They had captured me . 
They forced me to drive, disguised as 
you sce . They told me that they 
would do for me if I spoke . But 
to let you go where they were sending 
that was too much . . . for 
me...tI couldn’t do it...I 
couldn’t do it.” And as he lost con 
sciousness he repeated, “ I . could 

MGs...” 

I shall pass quickly over the inci 
dents which followed. Of course, at 
any minute some troops must appear 
on one of the roads. By luck it was a 
body of French soldiers, real ones this 
time. There was an expert among 
them who put the automobile in order. 
We piled the two dead into it and the 
wounded man and the suffering chauf 
feur. “He won’t last more than a 
couple of hours,” said a major who 
was with the troop. Before jetting the 
motor go I wanted to know the name 
of the heroic youth to whom I owed my 
life. In his pocket was a_ portfolio 
which contained his license with his 
photograph and a card on which I 
read: 


you 


Jean-Louis Coste 
Mechanic 
25 ter, Rue de l’Arbaléte 
“Perhaps he has left a wife and 
children,” I said to myself. “ As soon 
as I am able I will hunt them up. It is 
a debt, and I will pay it.” 


Weeks passed before I tried to can 
cel this sacred debt. First the battle 
of the Marne, then that of the Yser, 
left me no leisure. Twice I had gone 
to Paris, but with so many small er- 
rands to do that I had put off my ex 
pedition. This delay weighed on me 
like remorse, and on my third leave I 
decided to go out to the distant quar- 
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ter of the Jardin-des-Plantes, where 
the obscure Rue de I’Arbaléte is. It is 
composed, almost the whole length of 
it, of gloomy old houses. Number 25 
was one of the most miserable of them, 
falling to decay, with two windows on 
the front and the sign “ hotel.” The 
price for single or double rooms told 
the quality of the lodging. In the 
miserable den which served as the en- 
trance I found the landlady, still good- 
looking as to features, but with a 
bloodshot eye, a toothless mouth—a 
true female Apache, who stared at me 
with defiance. When'I uttered the 
name of Jean-Louis Coste, saying that 
he was dead and asking if he had left 
any family, she burst out: 

“Family? I should say so, and 
stuck-up folks at that! ... He was 
a good boy, but a wild one! Oh, what 
a wild one! ... Look, Captain, he 
went off, owing me seven hundred and 
fifty francs for room, laundry, and 
this thing and the other, for drinks 
especially. . . When no news came 
from him I sent the bill to his father, a 
bourgeois who is well off, Captain, for- 
merly a notary’s head clerk. And not 
a cent did he pay me, Captain, not a 
cent! Ah! the wretch!” 

“Can you give me his address?” I 
asked. Although I am nothing of a 
diplomat, I had the sense to add: 

** Have you an itemized bill for that 
money ? ” 

“T sent it to him, Captain, and he 
sent it back to me without a word.” 

* Give it to me; I will put it into 
his own hands, and perhaps . . .” 


A few hours later, armed with the 
paper in question, I got out at 
Chatenay where Monsieur Coste, the 
father, lived. I rang the bell of the 
house of a well-to-do bourgeois, as the 
landlady of the hotel had said, and I 
was ushered immediately into a parlor 
furnished in old-fashioned red plush 
furniture. A little man of about 


seventy-five with white hair entered. 
He held a pair of pruning shears in 
his hand, which testified to the rustic 
occupations with which the retired city 
man filled the vacuum of his hours dur- 
ing the tumult of the war. A garden 
seen through the window showed the 
branches, now leafless, of his bushes. 

“I have come, sir,” I said to him, 
“on account of your son.” 

Monsieur Coste’s face, on which I 
had read an expression of habitual 
sadness, grew even more gloomy. 

* Although I have had much cause 
to find fault with him,” he replied 
after a silence, “ even to the point of 
not allowing his name to be spoken be- 
fore me, he is my son. What have you 
to tell me about him? ” 

I then related to the father the story 
you have just heard. When I had fin- 
ished big tears were running down the 
old man’s cheeks. 

“Thanks for having come, Cap- 
tain,” he said. ‘“ From the beginning 
of the war I have been terribly anxious, 
fearing that that wretched Jean-Louis 
would not do his duty. . . He was 
our only child, and so gifted, but so 
thoughtless, so thoughtless! . .. At 
fifteen he had been expelled from two 
schools. At his request, we put him in 
a trade school. He had a taste for 
mechanics. He might have made a 
success. It was hard for us to see him 
a foreman when I had worked so hard 
to save money so as to make a gentle- 
man of him. But all the same, if he 
had worked. Instead of that, 
from the time he was eighteen his con- 
duct nearly drove us crazy. He did 
everything, Captain—women, brandy, 
races, cards, morphine—all the vices! 
His mother died of it. She swore 
to me, the sweet saint, that he would 
come back to us, that he was better 
than the life he led... Lately I 


learned that he had a place as chauf- 
feur in Paris, a taxi chauffeur. . . 
I didn’t dare to take one any more— 
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will you believe it?—for fear that I 
might recognize Jean-Louis on the 


seat, Captain, and in what condi- 
tion! © 

He interrupted himself, and as I 
rose, unable to find words in the face 
of this sudden revelation of a long 
family drama, the former clerk took 


my hand and said this one phrase 
which will touch you, I think, as it 
touched me: 

“Thanks again, Captain, for hav- 
ing told me of how he met his end. 
It is the first joy that child has given 
me. Why did it have to be at his 
death? ” 











Where the League Keeps Peace 


By SARAH WAMBAUGH 


Formerly a Member of the League Secretariat and Expert Adviser to the Secretary-General on 
the Saar and Danzig Questions 


On the Basis of a Recent Tour of Observation, the League’s Method of 
Working in the Aaland Islands, Vilna, Upper Silesia and 
Saar Basin Contests Are Described 


NEW phrase is being heard in 

A Europe, a phrase which in 
three words marks the begin- 

ning of a new era in international rela- 
tions. It is the “atmosphere of Ge- 
neva” and it is from the diplomats, 
who have seen questions which have 
baffled the old diplomacy solved with 
skill and despatch at Geneva, that one 
hears the phrase. There, under the 
tranquil radiance of Mont Blanc these 
men have learned the value of the 
method of bringing representatives of 
contending countries together around 
« Council table, the method of study 
by the experts of an international Sec- 
retariat, of neutral commissions of in- 
quiry, and of decisions by a Council on 
which neutrals have as much weight as 
former belligerents. Such things go 
te make the “ atmosphere of Geneva.” 
Of all the disputes which may arise 
between two countries rival claims to 
territory are perhaps the most thorny. 
Until the League was established a dis- 
pute about territory almost surely 
meant war. Already that is changed. 
In the three years of the League’s life 
three territorial disputes have been 
brought to it, all born in the heated at 
mosphere of the newborn states which 
had formed part of the Russian Em- 
pire. Two of these disputes, the 
Aaland Islands and Upper Silesia, it 
has solved with honor to itself and to 
the opposing countries. The third, 
Vilna, drags on, but thanks to the 
League, a war has been averted, and 
the peasants who have suffered the 
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devastation of eight armies of occupa- 
tion are living in peace. 

The question of the Aaland Islands 
was brought to the League Council 
only five months after the League was 
born and while the Secretariat was still 
in its temporary quarters in London. 
Ever since the Russian Revolution a 
war cloud had been gathering in the 
Baltic where Sweden and Finland, or- 
dinarily good neighbors, were facing 
each other angrily over the possession 
of the group of islands which lies be- 
tween them and which, only twenty- 
five miles from the one and fifteen from 
the other, are of enormous military im- 
portance to both, as well as to all the 
countries surrounding the Baltic. 

Sweden had always owned the islands 
until, in 1809, she was forced to cede 
them, together with Finland, to Russia. 
Although the islanders, who number 
some 22,000, mostly fishermen and 
peasants, are of Swedish stock, during 
the century of Russian rule they were 
content enough to be part of the Grand 
Duchy of Finland, and made common 
cause with the Finlanders against their 
Russian oppressors. When, however, 
in the winter of 1917, Finland seceded 
from Russia, the islanders announced 
their desire to secede from Finland in 
order to join Sweden, 7,000 of them 
signing a petition to the Swedish King, 
claiming the same right of self-deter- 
mination on which Finland had herself 
acted and asking him to negotiate with 
Finland for their exchange. 

The Swedish government, with its 

















WHERE ‘THE 
people behind it, took the case up with 
great energy and asked the Finnish 
government to consent to the holding 
of a formal plebiscite in the islands. 
This Finland refused absolutely, on 
the grounds that the islands were and 
had always been part of Finland and 
that the islanders’ desire was a tem- 
porary one, inspired by fear of the 
passing Bolshevist menace. 

The Swedish government and the 
islanders then tried the Paris Peace 
Conference, without success. Mean- 
while, exasperated by the islanders’ 
growing defiance and their continued 
appeals to the Swedish King, the Fin- 
nish government arrested two of their 
leaders and sent machine guns and 
three companies of infantry to the 
islands. At this, Swedish feeling 
reached the boiling point and the gov- 
ernment called the attention of the 
Powers to the bitter conflict which had 
sprung up between itself and Finland. 

Peace in the Baltic is one of the car- 
dinal points of British policy. On 
June 19, 1920, the British government 
asked the League to take over the dis- 
pute, “as a matter which unfortu- 
nately threatens to disturb the good 
understandings between nations upon 
which peace depends.” The League 
Council called a special meeting in Lon- 
don, at Saint James’ Palace, for 
July 9. 

Sweden, already a member of the 
League, had the right under the Cove- 
nant to sit as a member of the Council 
in a case in which her interests were 
affected. Finland was not yet a mem- 
ber, but the Council invited her also to 
send a delegate. Sweden sent her own 
Prime Minister, Hjalmar Branting, 
head of the Socialist party. Finland 
sent Mr. Enckell, her Minister to Paris. 
It was a dramatic moment when the 
gigantic Swede, with the head of a wal- 
rus of his own ice floes, walked into 
the Council room beside the slender 
Finlander who looked like the sala- 
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mander of the Chateau of Blois. 
Henry VIII, gazing down from his 
frame on the walls of Saint James, 
must have marvelled at the two men 
pleading their case before a world 
council. The presence of a representa- 
tive of France and Spain would not 
have seemed strange to him, or per- 
laps, as he was a man of imagination, 
even representatives of Italy and Bel- 
gium and Greece. But what of a Jap- 
enese and a Brazilian sitting here in 
Saint James’s, helping to settle the 
affairs of Europe? On the outside 
waited the two islanders for whom 
Sweden had asked a hearing and, as 
the Finnish representative consented, 
they too had their day in court at the 
Council table. 

The debate at this first Council 
meeting was short for, when Mr 
Branting, stating Sweden’s case, de- 
manded a plebiscite in the islands, Mr. 
Enckell at once invoked Article 15 of 
the Covenant which excludes from the 
Council’s jurisdiction all questions 
which by international law are solely 
within a state’s domestic jurisdiction. 
So the Council had first to find whether 
it could discuss the case at all. For 
this it wanted legal advice and, having 
then no Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice to turn to, it decided to 
appoint an International Committee of 
Jurists to give their opinion. The 
meeting adjourned with an appeal 
from Mr. Balfour as President of the 
Council, asking Sweden and Finland to 
do everything in their power during 
the consideration of the case to keep 
the peace. To this both agreed. 

The International Committee of 
Jurists sat for a month in Paris, and 
gave hearings to Mr. Branting, Mr. 
Enckell, and the delegates of the 
islands. After a careful study of the 
history of the Aalands and of the sep- 
aratist movement there and in Finland, 
it reported at the September Council 
meeting that the dispute was not one 
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belonging solely to the domestic juris- 
diction of Finland, and the Council ac- 
cepted this decision. 

This question settled, the Council, 
wishing more light on actual conditions 
in the islands, appointed a Commission 
of Enquiry to study the situation on 
the spot. This Commission, on which, 
besides a Belgian, were a Swiss, M. 
Calonder, who had formerly been Pres- 
ident of Switzerland, and Mr. Elkus, 
recently American Minister to Turkey, 
made a visit to both Finland and the 
Aalands. One interesting factor in the 
situation was, as they found, that the 
islands, while separated from Finland 
in the short summer by fifteen miles of 
water, are during the long winter 
months made part of the mainland by 
a thick sheet of ice. It weighed with 
them also that the people of the islands 
are only a small part of the Swedish 
population of Finland. They reported 
that the islands should remain under 
Finland, but that certain further safe- 
guards to their Swedish culture should 
he given by the government. 

The report came before the Council 
in Geneva in June, 1921, just a year 
from that first Council meeting on the 
dispute at Saint James’. For four 
days the titan form of Branting and 
the slender fair-haired Finlander again 
faced each other across the Council 
table. 

The decision was finally in favor of 
keeping the islands under Finnish sov- 
ereignty with the protection to the 
Swedish language and culture recom- 
mended by the report of the Commis- 
sion of Enquiry. The details of these 
measures the Council asked Branting 
and Enckell to discuss together with 
M. Hymans, the Belgian member of the 
Council. Three days later M. Hymans 
reported that Finland would guarantee 
that in the primary schools teaching 
should be exclusively in Swedish, that 
the islanders should be protected 
against colonists from outside and 


should have a voice in the choice of 
their governor. If Finland did not re- 
spect these rights the Aalanders should 
have the right of appeal to the League. 

The dispute was over. In October, 
1921, representatives of Germany, 
Great Britain, France, Italy, Poland, 
Latvia, Esthonia, Denmark, Sweden, 
and Finland met at a conference in 
Geneva called by the League and 
signed a convention for the complete 
neutralization of the islands. 

Sweden has accepted her defeat 
in a most sportsmanlike fashion and 
is on excellent terms again with 
her neighbor. Indeed, last October 
when I went to a tea at Geneva given 
by the Finnish delegate to the League, 
I found that he had especially invited 
the Swedish delegate in order to prove 
to me as an enquiring American how 
cordial was the friendship between the 
two peoples. 

In the autumn of 1920 another dis- 
pute, that between Poland and Lithu- 
ania about the ownership of Vilna, had 
been brought to the League. The two 
countries were at war, a legacy from 
the war between Poland and the Sov- 
iets. Poland appealed to the League 
to arrange an armistice between her- 
self and Lithuania and the Council 
sent to the region a small “ Commis- 
sion of Control ” which, established in 
a private train between the two fronts, 
was able to induce the two armies to 
stop fighting and to set up a neutral 
zone. But Lithuania claims Vilna as 
her ancient capital, Poland as a centre 
of Polish culture. So far the League 
has not been able to bring about an 
agreement. At least three separate 
plans have been proposed, and M. 
Hymans, the Belgian member of the 
Council, has given generously of his 
skill for adjusting international quar- 
rels: all to no avail. But the League 
has at least stopped the war between 
them and has laid the foundation for a 
possible agreement. 
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Mr. Enckell, Finnish Representative, explaining to the Council of the League of Nations at the 
public session at Geneva the position of Finland in her dispute with Sweden as regards the 
Aaland Islands 


We come now to the League’s 
greatest triumph, the Upper Silesian 
dispute between Germany and Poland. 
It was by far the hardest question the 
has been asked to handle. 
Those who did not know its resources 
expected it to fail utterly,—perhaps 
be itself disrupted. Because of its suc- 
cess, the *‘ atmosphere of Geneva ” be- 
came a phrase in Europe. 

The Paris Conference had left the 
fate of Upper Silesia to a plebiscite to 
be held under Allied occupation. The 
Supreme Council was to draw the fron-~ 
tier line, paying regard to the wishes 
of the inhabitants as shown by the ma- 
jority of the votes of the separate com- 
munes, and also considering the geo- 
graphic and economic conditions of the 
locality. The coveted prize, one of im- 
mense value, was the “ industrial tri- 
angle,” a smoky group of cities rich 
in coal and industries, lying near the 
eastern frontier of the region. A most 
baffling result had been given by the 
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plebiscite, for the large cities had 
voted for Germany and the small ones, 
as well as the countryside, for Poland. 
Consequently each country had a 
claim to parts of the triangle, but as 
the parts could not be sorted out, each 
side claimed the whole, while France 
backed Poland and England, Germany. 
The plebiscite had been held in 
March, 1921, and from then till 
August the decision about the frontier 
had convulsed the Supreme Council, 
where it threatened to end the Entente. 
At the same time the Polish insurrec- 
tion under Korfanty in Upper Silesia 
was every day bringing closer the 
danger of war between Poland and 
Germany. At last, in August, the Su- 
preme Council in despair turned to the 
Council of the League, promising to 
abide by whatever it would recommend. 
This was a momentous decision; it 
meant that the Allies had realized for 
the first time that they must have neu- 
tral aid in settling their differences. 
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The League Council at once ac- 
cepted the task, while the world looked 
on expecting it to break under the 
pressure of the opposing forces. But 
the Council was wary. The question 
was turned over to the four members 
whose countries had so far had nothing 
to do with the dispute,—the represen- 
tatives of Spain, Belgium, China and 
Brazil. For advice on the economic 
situation in Upper Silesia they called 
in two experts from outside, a Swiss 
and a Czecho-Slovak. 

After six weeks’ study the Council 
on October 12 sent its recommendation 
to the Supreme Council. Unsatisfac- 
‘tory as such a solution must be, the 
League Council had found that in 
justice to everyone it must recommend 
a frontier running through the indus- 
trial triangle. Yet as this would leave 
sizable minorities on each side, and 
would cut apart a region which had 
been developed as an economic unit, a 
frontier line of the old sort would be 
fatal to the prosperity of both inhabi- 
tants and industries. So the Council 
recommended that to preserve the life 
of the region, with the frontier should 
go a convention drawn up by Poland 
and Germany under a neutral chair- 
man by which a fifteen year period for 
readjustment should be provided. 

To study what the Convention 
should cover the Council had sent sev- 
eral of the economic and political ex- 
perts from the Secretariat to Upper 
Silesia where they had travelled about 
the country and heard the arguments 
of Poles and Germans, peasants and 
land owners, employer and employed. 
On the basis of their reports the Coun- 
cil recommended that the Convention 
should, among many other things, pre 
serve to industries their former mar- 
kets, ensure to both sides the necessary 
supplies of raw materials, of water and 
electricity. The rights of minorities 
must be protected and the people guar- 
antced freedom to cross the frontier. 


All these recommendations were 
promptly adopted by the Supreme 
Council, and Poland and Germany at 
once appointed their delegations to 
draw up at Geneva the Convention 
recommended by the League. As 
Chairman of the Conference the 
League appointed M. Calonder, who 
served on the Aaland Commission. 

The work on the Convention took 
five months. The delegations were di- 
vided into twelve joint committees, 
eleven working in Upper Silesia, the 
twelfth, the Drafting Committee, 
under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Kaeckenbeeck, a brilliant young Bel- 
gian lawyer loaned by the Legal Sec- 
tion of the Secretariat, working at a 
tremendous pace in Geneva. In Ge- 
neva, too, were M. Olszowski and Herr 
Schiffer, heads of the delegations. 

For the work with the committees 
eighteen experts were loaned from the 
Secretariat. The greater number of 
these were from neutral countries, Hol- 
land, Norway, Spain, Canada, Switz 
erland; but the members of the Sec- 
retariat are there not as representa- 
tives of any country, but simply as 
men and women who have gained dis 
tinction in political science, economics 
and legal problems. 

Their work on the Upper Silesia 
problem has coined another phrase— 
“The objectivity of the Secretariat ” 
—which I heard many times in Berlin. 
The German delegation, angry that 
they should have lost any part of 
Upper Silesia when the majority of 
the whole vote had been for Germany, 
had come to Geneva expecting to find 
the same atmosphere as at Paris. In 
Geneva they found, however, not par- 
tisan emotion but the detachment of 
political science. This, with the ad- 
mirable tact of President Calonder, 
produced such harmony that never 
once did he have to arbitrate. 

So were made the 606 articles of the 
Convention which has bound up the 
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cut made in Upper Silesia. Two enough to most of us, but already the 


bodies to oversee the carrying out of 
the Convention are sitting in the re- 
gion: an Arbitral Tribunal at Beuthen 
on the German side, and a Mixed 
Commission at Katovic on the Polish 
side. So potent was the atmosphere 
of Geneva that Poles and Germans 
united in asking the League to appoint 
President Calonder as President of the 
Mixed Commission and Dr. Kaecken- 
beek as Chief Justice of the Tribunai. 

Contrary to prophecy, industry in 
Upper Silesia is thriving and the min 
ing stocks on the German side have 
more than held their own with the best 
mining stocks in Germany, while on 
the Polish side they stand even higher. 
If the monarchist bands in the Ger 
man part and Korfanty in the Polish 
refrain from violence in the present 
Ruhr crisis Upper Silesia bids fair to 
be a most successful experiment in a 
new kind of frontier. 

What other territorial disputes will 
the future bring to the League? The 
Treaty of Versailles has itself provided 
In 1935 there is to be a plebiscite 
in the Saar Basin, in which the inhabi- 
tants are to vote on whether they wish 
to become French, to be given back to 
Germany, or to remain under the 
League of Nations. 

The Saar Basin, which lies west of 
the Rhineland, is especially interesting 
now because of what one may argue 
from it of the future of the Ruhr. 
The Basin consists of parts of Bavaria 
and Prussia which, because of their 
rich coal deposits, were cut off from 
Germany so that the mines might be 
given outright to the French govern- 
ment in payment for the wanton de- 
struction of the mines in_ northern 
France. As the people are German the 
government of the Basin not 
given to France, however, but to an in- 
ternational Governing Commission of 
five, appointed by the League Council. 

The 1935 
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plebiscite is casting its shadow before 
it in Berlin as well as in Paris. As for 
the Saar itself, it affects every issue, 
and in particular it fixes the attitude 
of the political leaders and the press 
towards the Governing Commission 
and is the reason for the countless pro 
tests against the Commission’s policy 
from the Saar and from Germany. 

These protests never complain of 
the Commission for lack of efficiency. 

The Commission has five members, a 
Frenchman, a Canadian, a Belgian, a 
Dane and a member from the Saar it 
self. Its seat is at Saarbruck where it 
is organized as a ministry with the 
French member as chairman. 

The outstanding fact about the 
Saar is its prosperity. By the Treaty 
it is relieved from any part in the Ger- 
man debt and under the skillful hands 
of Mr. Waugh, the Canadian member 
of the Commission, the budget more 
than balances. One can judge of the 
prosperity from the fact that there are 
2,500 new houses in Saarbruck, which: 
means more building than in any other 
city on the continent. One can judge 
from the new shops in the main street. 
for the miners’ wives are able to buy 
for their families luxuries hitherto un- 
dreamed of. This is because of the 
introduction of the franc as payment 
for wages in the mines, as the French 
by the Treaty had the right to do. 
When the other workingmen of the 
Saar saw how the miners were bene 
fiting by the franc they demanded the 
franc also and now at least seventy-five 
per cent of the people of the Basin 
are being paid in French currency. As 
they buy in the shops with marks at 
prices little higher than those in Ger- 
many this makes them capitalists. 

From the laborers, well paid and 
well fed, there are few criticisms of the 
Governing Commission. This in itself 
somewhat alarms the political leaders 
whose eyes are fixed on the plebiscite. 
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The French, finding how few of 
French race there actually are in the 
Saar, have apparently given up all 
hope of winning the vote, and the Ger- 
mans no longer fear it. But the 
French hope that the prosperity which 
has come through the League will 
make many wish to keep the League 
administration. The French count, 
too, on the fact that in two years the 
Basin will come completely within the 
French customs administration, which 
will mean new ties to be broken if the 
Saar goes back to Germany. 

The political leaders of the Saar, in 
their nervous anxiety to leave nothing 
undone which might prevent a vote for 
the League, have been making every 
effort to discredit the Governing Com- 
mission. Protests flow to Geneva. 
Some of these are well-founded. For 
instance, one can understand why the 
Germans strongly object to the pres- 
ence of some 2,000 French troops 
there, for the Saar is not Occupied 
Territory under the Treaty. By the 
Treaty order is to be kept by a “ local 
gendarmerie,” but the Governing 
Commission has the duty to “ provide 
for the protection of persons and 
property in the Saar.” 

But most of the protests have been 
unreasonable or worse, as witness the 
serious but utterly unfounded charge 
that the Saar member of the Commis- 
sion had been guilty of falsification in 
the translation of a speech he had 
made to the French officers. 

So great has been the nervous ten- 
sion of the press and the political lead- 
ers that the people of the Saar are 
only just beginning to appreciate how 
very much the League has improved 
for them the conditions of the Treaty 
of Versailles. By the Treaty the Com- 
mission was an almost irresponsible 
body, limited only by the Treaty and 
by the fact that its members must be 
appointed annually. The League, 
however, insisted from the first that 


the Commission must make a quarterly 
report to the Council, and this report 
is immediately made public to all the 
members of the League. The most im- 
portant change, however, is that the 
Council has granted the wish of the 
Saar people for a representative as- 
sembly. Its function is purely ad- 
visory but it is evident that if it resists 
the temptation to be obstructive and 
shows a disposition to work with the 
Governing Commission, it has an op- 
portunity to develop great power and 
gain that voice in the choice of the 
Saar member of the Commission which 
the people so greatly covet. 

Meanwhile, one step has already 
been taken toward actual preparation 
for the plebiscite. By the Treaty all 
those and only those are to vote who 
were resident in the territory at the 
date of the signing of the Treaty, and 
who are over twenty years old. When 
the time for drawing up the lists 
comes, it will be of the utmost im- 
portance to have the official local rec- 
ords complete. A Swiss citizen of ex- 
perience has been appointed by the 
council as Records Commissioner and 
sent to the Saar to examine and clas- 
sify these local records and to see that 
they are sealed under the protection of 
the League of Nations until needed. 

On January tenth the League con- 
pleted its first three years of service. 
The problems which have faced it have 
been such problems as the world has 
struggled for centuries to solve: the 
approach has been new. The methods 
of foreign offices could be adapted 
only with extreme caution. The new 
methods must be international. The 
Council, the Assembly, the Secretariat, 
all have been pioneers making paths 
in the wilderness. 

Today those paths are made. The 
question now is not “ Will the League 
know what to do in this matter? ” but 
* Will the League be allowed by the 


Powers to deal with the question? ” 
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Prrou 


By COLETTE 
From the French by Princess Alexander Gagarine 


Colette Is the Pen Name of Mme. Henry de Jouvenel, Wife of the Editor of Le Matin. 
In Collaboration with Her First Husband, She Did a Number of Novels of Equivo- 
cal Character. Lately, However, She Has Done Some Excellent Work, 
“ La Vagabonde,” “ La Maison de Claudine,” Marked by Sensitive- 
ness of Analysis and Keenness of Perception. She has a 
Passion for Animals, and Portrays Them in All 
Her Work with Great Understanding 


J) HEN I first made her acquaint- the wind had dispersed the scent of my 
W ance she was living in an old, clothes, the echo of my footsteps, be- 
dark garden, long and narrow, fore she would make up her mind to 
squeezed like a drawer between two eat the meat I had left by the cellar 
new buildings, from which, in terror window. Her hunger—her haste—be- 
of men and dogs, she emerged at night trayed themselves only in the greedy 
enly to rummage in the garbage-cans. gulpings of her neck and the nervous 
When it rained, she sought shelter twitchings of her back. 
behind the grating of a cellar-window, After her meal, she would not go 
sgainst the dirty panes; but when the directly to sleep, as most animals do; 
rain followed her there, she would instead she would tidy herself—have a 
patiently huddle a little closer, tuck- little wash—a smoothing of her grey 
ing beneath her her thin legs of a coat striped with black—a poor dress, 
vagrant cat, fine and sinewy as those ull and matted, for cats who do not 
ofa hare. So she would stay for hours eat enough do not wash, for lack of 
at a stretch, casting an occasional _ saliva. 
glance at the sky or at my half-raised February came and the old garden 
curtain. She did not look particu~ behind its fence might have been a 
larly unhappy or scared, for her cage in a zoological garden, so full it 
mis¢ ry was habitual to her and not the was of small tigers. Tomcats came 
effect of an accident. She knew my from cellars and garrets, from gardens 
face, but she never begged, and in her and waste-plots, the ridges of their 
eyes I could read only the tediousness spines sticking out, the fur of their 
of hunger—of cold—the weariness of necks worn off, as by a hangman’s 
being wet—the resigned waiting for rope; other cats, of the hunter tribe, 
the sun, the sun that comforts and with torn ears and chopped off tails, 
warms, for a time at least, homeless the formidable terror of rats; others 
animals. still, belonging to the grocer, to the 
Several times I managed to squeeze butcher, fat, heavy, short of breath; 
into the garden, tearing my skirt on and glossy black cats with cherry- 
the palings of the fence. The cat did colored satin bows; white cats with 
not run away when I approached her, blue bead collars. The nights were 
but she would elude my touch, like an made clamorous with their quarrels and 
eel, at the very moment I thought I insults—songs of battle, victory, re- 
had her under my hand. After I had sistance, defeat. . . First came a 
gone, she would patiently wait until faint, melodious wail, long, sweet, dis- 
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tant. ‘Then an ironical summons, a 
provocation to the rival, and the imme 
diate response, in the same tone. ‘This 
would be the begininng of an endless 
dialogue, with no other action than the 
flattening and pointing of ears, thie 
opening and closing of eyes, the threat 
ening scowl disclosing the sharp teeth, 
the loud breathing between two gross 
insults. . . ‘Then a sudden cres- 
ceendo, unexpected—terrifying, two 
furious voices uniting in an exasper 
uted duet, like the voices of fright- 
ful demons in a thunder-cloud. 
Then silence—-and the night wind 
could be heard — 


terrace, which is bordered by a meadow, 
which, in its turn, descends to the sea- 
shore. She herself has defined the lim 
its of her domain: from the front steps 
to the privet-hedge in flower, which 
conceals the brick wall. She never 
oversteps the bounds, beyond the big 
lime-trees which pour their shadows 
over my tawny stone house. Does she 
know that at the foot of the terrace an 
inconstant sea, blue and green under 
the sun—purple during a_ storm 
mauve at dawn, is forever tossing and 
fretting? I doubt it. 

Prrou, in her modest and decent 
- dress—Prrou from 





again, in the little 
garden ; perhaps the 
scratching of claws 
on the bark of trees ; 
sometimes the low, 
soft song of some 
indifferent cat 
perhaps my poor, 
lean cat, tired and 
hungry. 

In spring I saw 
her now and then, 
faded, anemic, shyer 
than ever, scared at 
every sound, seek- 
ing the ray of sun- 
light that pene- 
trated into the old |i: 
garden, until one 








sreinted® | whom nothing is ex- 
pected or demanded 
—is bent on giving 
us an example of 
the grayest of vir- 
tues: she is neat, 
gentle, humble, and 
she is bringing up 
her son with the 
dignity of a perfect 
lady. She does 
more: she fools us 
all! With exquisite 
tact, with consum- 
mate artfulness, she 
plays the part of 
one who has_ had 

nate “such a sad, un- 
je ry day happy life!” 








dark, damp morn- 
ing, I discovered her, feverish, con 
quered, feeding five lively kittens, 
which had been born, like their mother 
before them, on the bare ground. 

I had been looking forward to that 
hour—she too probably—for I no 
sooner picked up the kittens than she 
followed me, tamed. 

We call her “ Prrou” (please roll 
the r-s). She told us her name her- 
self, cooing it, all day long, to the 
black kitten which has been left to her: 
“Prrou. . . Prrou. . .” Now 
she lives in Brittany, on a sunny 


Plump and _ glossy, 
she has kept the appealing eyes of her 
lean days and the cook never speaks of 
her otherwise than: “That poor thing!” 
She sleeps on a soft down cushion- 
in the attitude of a shivery stray cat. 
She carefully steps aside when we pass 
her by, and in consequence it is we who 
move back, apologetically, begging 
her not to disturb herself! It may 


happen that someone steps—oh, s0 
lightly !—on her foot—on the tip of 
her tail. She cries out, a short, invol- 
untary cry, then instantly starts pur- 
ring, with the expression of a stoic, a 
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martyr-—-while we blame ourselves 
with a: “ Poor thing! Fancy hurt- 


ing her; she has had such a sad, un- 
happy life! ig 

A cork, hanging by a string, swings 
gaily in the wind, under the lower 
branches of the lime-tree. Prrou 
watches it with absorbed interest, and 
suddenly pounces on it, for an entranc- 
ing game of make-believe; but should 
she notice that we are looking at her, 
her triangular face immediately as- 
sumes an expression of bitter renuncia- 
tion: ‘“* What am I thinking about? ” 
she seems to say. ‘* To what frivolous 
levity was I about to give way? I, 
who have had such a sad, unhappy life! 
Such gaieties are not for me—alas !— 
I had almost forgotten !—— 

She broods over her diabolical little 
son, black and fluffy, passionately 
caressing him with voice and gesture, 
calling him by the one name she knows: 

~ oa 
catch us 
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“ Prrou. Prrou. 
there again, 


admiring her 


should she 
tenderness, she immedi- 


ately flies at him, terrifying him with 
a dozen smart slaps of her hard little 
paw, and her frowning look says 
plainly: ‘“ That’s the way we bring 
up foundlings!” 

Please admire, as I do Prrou’s subtle 
wiles; note how well her close-fitting 
dress follows the lines of the gray 
slugs, the pattern of the twilight 
moths. A triple jet necklace adorns 
her pale-gray waistcoat—a staid orna- 
ment which any lady visitor of the dis- 
trict would approve. Black also are 
the bracelets on the slim paws and a 
double row of dark spots button her 
plain dress across her breast. Prrou is 
dressed in keeping with her social posi- 
tion. Her bearing is so proper and 
unassuming, her coat so demurely un- 
obtrusive, that you may well fail to 
notice the cruel hardness of the wide 
skull, the formidable, nervous paw, set 
with curved claws always ready for ac- 
tion—the broad chest, the flexible 
flanks—all the hidden beauty of a 
fighting, passionate animal. 
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Peking, China 


HAT does the Navy do in time 
of peace? 

The daily newspapers print 
notices of receptions and dances given 
at various seaport towns and cities in 
honor of Naval officers and men, and 
undoubtedly, the general impression is 
that the Navy leads a rather delightful 
existence during the blissful days of 
peace, a life of pleasure and idleness 
with no cloud on the horizon save the 
thought that some day there may be 
another war and the Navy will be 
called to action. 

The Navy’s primary reason for exis- 
tence is to be ready, when called upon, 
to uphold the country’s policies. To 
achieve the proper degree of readiness, 
the personnel of the Navy must work 
continuously and relentlessly, keeping 
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Sea Dogs 
of War in 


Peace Time 


By COMMANDER 
C. S. McDOWELL, 
U. 8. N. 


The Navy Is Not Only a 
Fighting Force Ready for 
War—It Is Also a Great 
Agency for Spreading Un. 
derstanding of America 
and Bringing Back Knowl. 
edge of the World to the 
United States 
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in touch with all scientific 
and engineering  develop- 
ments, so that the material 
with which the Navy must 
work will be the most efficient 
and satisfactory in the world. 
Mere material readiness, how- 
ever, is not sufficient. The 
personnel upon which the country de- 
pends for the carrying out of its pol- 
icies and the upholding of its honor 
must be thoroughly trained to use in- 
telligently the material with which it is 
provided. 

If the people of the country could 
see the fleet during the winter months 
st Guantanamo, they would discover 
a body of men working with a purpose 
and a spirit that would fill them with 
pride, a body of men to whom the 
eight-hour day means nothing, to 
whom a thirteen- or fourteen-hour 
day seems short for the things to 
be accomplished. The men of the 
Navy work in time of peace, and 
work hard. They also enjoy them- 
selves, but this is incidental to their 
main purpose. Many a landlubber 
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Commander McDowell during the war had command of the Navai Experimental 
Station at New London, where anti-submarine apparatus was developed, and during 
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the latter part was on Admiral Sims’ Staff in London. He received the Navy Cross 


for his war service. 


may fume on a hot sultry day in 
August at the thought of the Navy 
enjoying itself along the New England 
coast; he may make sarcastic remarks 
about wasteful expenditure of the 
people’s money for the upkeep of pic- 
turesque but useless parasites. But 
the landlubber does not do the same 
degree of thinking on a winter’s night, 
as he shuts his door against a raging 
blizzard, and draws an easy chair up 
to the fire. What about the Navy on 
such a night, carrying on throughout 
the seven seas and upholding the best 
traditions of our country? 


The bulldog spirit of Yale is pro- 
verbial, for instance; we expect it in 
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He is now attached to the New York Navy Yard. 


every graduate of Yale; we send our 
sons to Yale to be educated, influenced 
undoubtedly by the hope that they 
will profit by the traditions of this 
University and acquire determination 
and straightforwardness to carry them 
successfully through their life’s course. 
Such traditions are the backbone of 
our civilization and our form of gov- 
ernment. Yale has been taken in this 
case only as an example. Substitute 
your own particular school or college 
and the simile is identical. 


The Army and Navy have built up 
like traditions of fair play and devo- 
tion which are of incalculable value to 
the morale of the country. These ser- 
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Commander McDowell (center) and a group of his former Allied associates stationed at New 
London, Conn., during the war, from England, France and Italy 
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vices have the reputation of meeting 
adversity with a smile and of tackling 
with a will any job they meet. If there 
is such a catastrophe as the San Fran- 
cisco fire, the Army or Navy, or both, 
take charge, restore order out of chaos, 
and relieve the distressed. If a theatre 
roof collapses, the Army and Navy 
take charge in the same manner, and 
the public feels, justifiably, that every- 
thing possible is being done. 

The Army and Navy stand for a 
national spirit of courage, persever- 






















ance and fair play. ‘The Navy has 
been raised on a century-old tradition 
of service which has grown out of the 
pioneer spirit of all sections of our 
country. 

Does the country realize, however, 
what the Navy does in time of peace in 
interpreting our traditions and aspira- 
tions to the rest of the world? Every 
business man knows the value of good 
will even though he recognizes how in- 
definable it is and how difficult to meas- 
ure it in dollars and cents. Do the 
people of the country realize how very 
important to them is international 
good will, so that in all dealings with 
Americans, whether in regard to inter- 
national policies or commerce, the for- 
eigner instinctively realizes that he 
will be given a fair and square deal and 
the hand of friendship? 

A number of years ago, Roosevelt 
sent our fleet on a trip around the 
world. There may have been some 
imperative reason at the time for the 
fleet making the world cruise. More 
likely, though, it was the result of an 
inspiration on Roosevelt’s part. He 
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Taking in the sights of Lima, Peru 
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Even at Guantanamo life 


probably had some idea that a more 
friendly spirit towards the United 
States would be created at every pori 
which the fleet visited, but it is doubt- 
ful whether even he foresaw how far- 
reaching and lasting an effect that trip 
would have. Today when an American 
Naval officer meets a citizen of Rio de 
Janeiro, of Lima, or of Sydney or 
Melbourne, or of Tokio or Yokohama, 
the subject of conversation naturally 
turns to the visit of the fleet at their 
home town, and there is an immediate 
feeling of friendship between the two. 

The fleet accomplished much, during 
those fourteen months of cruising, in 
finding itself, so that when it again 
passed in review at Hampton Roads it 
was an organization vastly more effi- 
cient both in equipment and men. It 
accomplished even more in carrying to 
the four quarters of the world Ameri- 
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can ideals, and in interpreting to the 
inhabitants thereof what America is 
and what it stands for. The officers 
and men of the fleet were extensively 
entertained at official functions. This 
might have been considered only what 
international courtesy required, ex- 
cept that it was much more lavish and 
extensive than any courtesy alone could 
have prompted. The real spirit in 
which the personnel of the fleet was 
received at the different ports was 
shown in the way the officers and men 
were taken into the homes of the 
people of the country and made mem- 
bers of the family. The Americans 
were found to be likable and under- 
standable. 

Officers attached to the British 
Squadron in Australia could not under- 
stand how the Americans within a few 
days knew all the people in Melbourne. 
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for instance, and were dropping in 
informally at numerous homes for tea 
or tennis while the British officers had 
been on the station for a year or more 
and knew practically no one. 

When a manufacturer sends a sales- 
man to a foreign country, he expects 
his representative to tell prospective 
customers how fine his goods are both 
in appearance and workmanship, and 
impress the would-be purchaser with 
the advantages of buying the manufac- 
turer’s wares. The manufacturer also 
expects his salesman to obtain informa- 
tion as to the particular customs and 
demands of the foreign purchaser, so 
that his product may be benefitted. 
The officers and men of the Navy, com- 
ing in contact with the people of the 
various countries of the world, serve 
not only as interpreters of American- 
ism, but also as collectors of the 
thoughts and customs of many peo- 
ples. They find that something can be 
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learned from each country and that on 
all international questions the main 
differences between nations are due to 
a lack of understanding. 

Each officer and man of the Navy 
has a large constituency in the various 
parts of our country to whom he 
brings some contact with foreign cus- 
toms and thought. One may see a 
party of American bluejackets on an 
expedition up the Nile and smile at 
the seriousness and boyishness of the 
modern sailorman, recognizing, be- 
neath the familiar uniform, average 
American youths from the farms and 
from the cities. If you could follow 
these bluejackets, you would find 
them on board ship writing to the folks 
back home of the queer things they 
have seen and people they have met, 
giving to the homefolk some feeling 
that they, too, know the Nile and the 
pyramids and something of the habits 
of the Egyptians. 

America is, on the 
whole, generally liked 
throughout the world 
and our motives are 
usually considered un- 
selfish, but it is very im- 
portant that we should 
be still better under- 
stood. Our reputation 
for keeping the faith 
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At the mosque which the ex-Kaiser gave to Constantinople 
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and applying simple practical remedies 
to the general ills of civilization should 
be brought home to the world not by 
i gang oge but by personal contact 
such as the Navy maintains. 

America has an idea to promote, 
which is that the human family in its 
various units, from individuals to na- 
tions, can gain happiness and content 
only by cooperation and working for 
a common cause. This idea, estab- 
lished through the whole world, will 
definitely end wars. If it is not so 
established, the only motive which will 
prevent war will be fear. 

We normally think of the Navy in 
peace times as an insurance against 
war, with the hope that its strength 
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crowd the stands at a bull fight 


and preparedness will make other coun- 
tries wary of attacking us. Let us 
think, rather, that peace between coun- 
tries is due to understanding, and that 
one of the Navy’s prime missions is to 
promote that necessary understanding. 
We can abstain from war not because 
we are afraid to fight, but because we 
know that all national difficulties can 
be solved by understanding and that it 
is not necessary to fight. 

Let us, then, think of our Navy as a 
far-flung frontier, maintaining con- 
tact with all the countries of the 
world; the men of the Navy as pro- 
moters of what America is and the 
ideas for which she stands before the 
nations of the earth. 





How Enduring Peace Will Come 


By HELEN R. HOOPES 


Former High School Student, West Chester, Pennsylvania 


This Is the First Prize Essay in the Secondary School Set of The World 
Essay Contest for 1921-1922, Conducted Under the Auspices 
of the American School Citizenship League 


WORLD of co-operation is the 
A fundamental goal toward which 
the nations of the world have 
been looking for years. When the 
forces of the world can co-operate, 
then a firmer peace among nations will 
be established. It has long been the 
desire of the leading nations of the 
world that a permanent peace should 
be founded. For a better world peace 
must come—not a peace among a few 
nations but one for and among all na- 
tions. More war to this world will 
mean bankruptcy both in money and 
in lives. . Although some of the larger 
nations will be able to sustain more 
loss in money and in lives the smaller 
nations have been strained almost to 
the limit and if any more strains come 
to them they will be forced under the 
rule of the larger nations. This will 
be a setback to the progress of the 
world. 

If peace is to come, that is, lasting 
peace, it must come through the co- 
operation of the nations. The nations 
must work with the same end in view, 
for the betterment of the conditions of 
all nations and not just for self better- 
ment and advancement. As peace is 
not the work of one man alone, it is 
not the work of one nation alone, nor 
of the higher powers alone, for if the 
higher powers work steadily for peace 
while the smaller nations tend toward 
larger armies and navies, the world 
will not have peace. International 
action and agreement must be forth- 
coming if a firm understanding among 
nations is to be reached. 
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One of the biggest and best essen 
tials is co-operation in disarmament. 
Disarmament is not a measure that can 
be taken by one nation alone. The 
disarming of one nation will not help 
the world in its progress. The nations 
of the world must agree to disarm 
according to their size and their social 
standing. ‘The responsibility of dis- 
armament for each nation must be 
taken by that nation, for it is not 
within the power of other countries to 
force any nation to lay down her arms. 
The disarming of the navy has been 
started as a result of the recent Dis- 
armament Conference held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., where practically the entire 
naval program of the world was recon 
structed on a disarmament basis. In 
pursuance of this important line of 
work some of the present battleships 
should be turned into passenger vessels 
and merchant vessels; thus they would 
be promoting the objects of peace 
rather than those of war. In the dis- 
armament of the army a small police 
force only should be retained by each 
nation. 

Obtaining co-operation through 
those who are rising to citizenship is a 
way in which its foundations may be 
made permanent. The best way to 
obtain these foundations is through 
the schools. Hither the younger gen- 
eration comes, and here the founda 
tions are laid, though unconsciously, 
for the way in which they will think 
when they get out into the world. The 
schools, especially the public schools, 
should emphasize the great funda 
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mentals of peace. Now, in the teach- 
ing of history, great emphasis is laid 
on the battles and their generals; em- 
phasis should be laid on achievements 
along peaceful lines, thus impressing 
ihe student’s mind with the glory of 
peace rather than the glory of war. 

The teachers of the schools should 
be carefully chosen, and a higher edu- 
cation for them encouraged. The con- 
ditions under which they teach should 
be made more attractive, so that more 
of the better class would be attracted 
to the profession. These teachers 
should teach with the idea of prepar- 
ing the students for a definite vocation 
for the promotion of peace. 

Due to the large number of foreign 
children in the schools of the world, 
especially in the United States, it 
seems most fitting that modern foreign 
languages should be widely taught. In 
this way the children would be better 
able to understand each other; and, 
through them, the older citizens could 
be made to co-operate better. A 
special effort should also be made to 
teach the foreign children at an early 
age the language of their adopted 
country. In this way the foreigners 
would become true Americans, and, by 
the time they were old enough for 
citizenship, they would have a very 
thorough understanding of and a great 
love for their country by adoption. It 
is into this class of people, those who 
form such a large part of the popula- 
tion of our cities, that the idea of 
peace should be instilled. In some of 
the families of foreigners it is felt that 
when the children understand the lan- 
guage of their adopted country and 
the parents do not, the family life is 
broken, for the children feel superior 
to their parents. To avoid this con- 
dition night schools for all those who 
are unable to attend day schools should 
he established in all communities of any 
size. In these schools, as in the day 
schools, the spirit of peace would be- 


come instilled into the minds of the 
pupils, and they would be an asset to 
the nation when public opinion for 
peace is to be molded. 

The relations between nations are 
carried on by various means. ‘Trade 
is one of the most important of those 
means. If the nations can and will co- 
operate through trade, a big step 
toward the advancement of world-wide 
peace will be taken. In order to pro- 
mote peaceful world trade the govern- 
ments of each country must co- 
operate. Ambition of country must 
be laid aside, so that the conditions 
which make trade possible may be pro- 
duced and guaranteed by each nation 
for every other nation. If the coun- 
tries are willing to co-operate thus far, 
they will find themselves cooperating 
on other international questions. 

The rights of all nations on the sea 
should be recognized ; no nation should 
try to rule the sea, especially to the 
detriment of the smaller nations, for 
** God alone owns the sea.” It is the 
right and the privilege of each nation 
to have free and indisputable passage 
on the sea at all times. The small as 
well as the large countries have the 
same claim to the sea; and, therefore, 
they should have the same privileges to 
trade. Privateering must stop; for, 
although this is done for a belligerent 
state, the capture of vessels and their 
goods on the seas is not in compliance 
with the rule of the free seas. 

The traders cannot carry on their 
own business in war time due to the 
demands made upon them by all the 
countries and due to the stringent 
rules to which they are held; but, when 
the war clouds are gone, the trader will 
be one of the best spreaders of peace 
the world has ever known, for he will 
spread the achievements and the prog- 
ress of his own country into nations 
abroad, and he will carry the achieve- 
ments of the nations he visits back to 
his home country. 
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Not only through trade but also 
along commercial lines may the foun- 
dations for a world of co-operation be 
formed. In 1851, when the first inter- 
national exposition was held in Crystal 
Palace in England, various nations 
that had been on unfriendly terms 
came together and exhibited the wares 
of their lands in a peaceful way. Thus 
peace was established along commer- 
cial lines among nations that were 
unfriendly along other lines. When 
Whittier wrote his Peace Hymn, the 
nations did not consider from what 
country the author came; their 
thoughts were on the Hymn and its 
beautiful sentiments alone. Whittier’s 
thoughts were the thoughts of all. 
His Hymn was sung by people of all 
nations. All expositions that have 
ever been held have resulted in better 
understandings between the nations 
that participated. The American 
Centennial was the first step in bring- 
ing about friendly relations between 
Japan and America. The Chicago 
World’s Fair brought the religions: of 
the world together for the first time. 
The World’s Fair that is likely to 
bring more good than any other has 
brought is the World’s Fair that is to 
be held in Philadelphia in 1926. To 
this Fair the countries that have been 
recently warring will come, in a spirit 
of peace. At this exposition the ad- 
vancement of the world along peaceful 
lines will be very marked. The nations 
have already begun to collect their 
exhibits. The beauties of their coun- 
tries, their achievements along peace- 
ful lines, and other indications of their 
advancing civilization—not implements 
of warfare—will be in the displays. 
The co-operation of the men in charge 
of the exposition, the desire of the city 
of Philadelphia to make the Fair a 
success, and the willingness of the 
nations to participate in it—all are big 
factors that lead us to believe that the 
affair will be a great success in bring- 
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ing the nations closer together and 
into better relations. 

The League of Nations or some 
similar league or organization must at 
some time be adopted by the nations 
of the world. If we compare the world 
with the United States, we will see 
that the United States was once made 
up of several small parts with no 
special bond of union but that later 
the colonies joined together and 
formed a strong nation, working for 
the general good of all the former 
parts. If the world joins together in 
a similar bond, all the countries will 
work together for their equal good. 
The sooner a plan similar to this is 
worked out, the better it will be for all 
concerned. It is the duty of each 
country to keep law and order and to 
settle the political quarrels that arise. 
Many nations are entirely too willing 
to take their petty quarrels to the god 
of war to be settled. If an interna- 
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tional court should be recognized by 
all of the nations, the minor quarrels 
as well as the major ones could be 
settled there. When the grievances of 
one country against another country 
are brought before the public, as is 
the case in personal grievances, open 
consideration of the question will lead 
to peaceful settlement. As duelling 
between men was ended by the courts, 
so duelling between nations will be 
ended by international courts. 

It has been said that each confer- 
ence held in the world is a rung in the 
ladder of peace. With the co-opera- 
tion of the world at conferences, the 
co-operation of the world at all times 
will soon be secured. These confer- 
ences are not party shows, such as the 
conferences held by various factions in 
various countries, but they are held 
through co-operation in the interests 
of all countries. While these confer- 
ences are still in their youth, criticism 
of the destructive type leads only 
toward their ruin. If it is with a con- 
structive attitude that the nations con- 
sider them, they are sure to thrive for 
the good of all nations. 

Peace at home must be secured be- 
fore peace abroad can be secured; thus 
the nations must co-operate at home 
before they can co-operate with one 
another. Peace between parties is the 
greatest step that must be taken; for, 
when this has been brought about, 
statesmen will waste no more strength 
on small, petty party affairs. Their 
strength will go toward the bettering 
of their country. Peace is not a party 
enterprise; it is for the good of all, 
and the world cannot have true peace 
if one nation or one party is thriving 
at the expense of some other nation or 


party. Nations and parties must 
respect the rights of others. In con- 


sidering others it will be necessary for 
rations to abstain from propaganda 
that tends to harm. During the World 
War propaganda was one of the 


methods used by nations to harm other 
nations and to further the aims of war. 
If the nations will now work for peace 
as they worked for war, the world will 
be on peaceful terms in a short time. 

That peace can be secured among 
nations was shown by France and the 
United States during America’s war 
for independence. France helped 
America greatly ; in fact, her king gave 
money from his private purse to help 
the colonists. France and England, 
who had been enemies for years, have 
been brought into friendly relations. 
America and England are no longer 
rivals, and if co-operation can be 
secured between these large nations 
that were once rivals, why can it not be 
secured between all nations; for they 
all have common bonds? Men have 
learned to suppress violence within 
nations, and they must find a way to 
suppress or at least reduce it between 
nations. If measures are not soon 
taken to stop the present conditions in 
the world, the fate of other nations will 
be like that of Austria and Russia. 
These countries have been controlled 
by a few men who have had their own 
interests in view always; as a conse- 
quence, their governments have gone 
to ruin, and these nations have lost the 
old prestige which they had had for 
years. Co-operation must be put into 
effect in order to preserve the peace 
of the world. 

It seems that the conditions of hu- 
manity should impress the world as a 
whole. Although the World War was 
seemingly ended several years ago, in 
reality it is still raging; for the con- 
ditions it left behind are still a con- 
stant reminder of its awful destruction. 
Herbert Hoover says: “ There is no 
more inconceivable folly than this con- 
tinued riot of expenditure on battle- 
ships at a time when great masses of 
humanity are dying of starvation.” 
Every day one is reminded of the many 
that are dying of starvation. Arma- 
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ment and war tend to destroy the only 
hope that these people have. If starv- 
ation, which is increasing, is to be 
stopped, all the great powers must 
partially disarm and remain disarmed. 

One of the greatest essentials of a 
co-operating world is that all the na- 
tions should make an effort to have the 
work of Christianization spread. If 
the world is to co-operate and have 
peace, the teachings of the King of 
Peace must be spread. The work of 
the missionaries is ever increasing. 
When one nation sends teachers of the 
Gospel of Peace to other nations, the 
conditions of the world are shown to 
be improving; for there was a time 
when teachers of evil and spies only 
were sent into other nations. The mis- 
sionaries have the spirit of peace to 
teach, and they teach it openly. If 


there are nations that may not be won 
to peace by any other method, those 
same nations through the simple 
teachings of the peace of the Bible and 
of Christ, may be won to the idea of 
peace for all nations. 

There are many interests which the 
nations of the world have in common, 
interests which lead toward peace and 
interests which should be developed. 
Among these are the International! 
Postal Service, the wireless, and the 
cables which are the property not of 
one nation alone, but of all nations. 
Their joint ownership of these activ- 
ities shows that each nation must de- 
pend on all other nations for business. 
There is not a country in the world 
that does not import at least a few 
articles from other countries and ex- 
port some of her own articles into 
foreign ports. With these common 
interests that are being developed may 
also be classed art and music. With 
the operas of various countries being 
played in foreign countries and with 
the realization of the value of art 
growing daily in all countries, the 
nations are being still further brought 
together. 

The most essential foundations of a 
co-operating world, then, are educa- 
tion along peaceful lines, which will 
teach the rising generation the value 
of peace; intertrade and intercommer- 
cial development, which will insure 
peaceful relations among nations; dis- 
armament, which will place the nations 
on a better footing with one another, 
the development of the League of Na- 
tions or the formation of some similar 
league which will make laws for all 
countries; the spread of Christianiza- 
tion throughout the world; and the 
broadening and deepening of other 
interests which the nations have in 
common. 


T'he American School Citizenship League, of which Chief Justice William Howard Taft is 
honorary president, holds an annual essay coutest to spread knowledge of the world among 
students in Normal Schools and senior classes in Secondary Schools. The awards are known 


as the Seabury Prizes. 
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Novgorod the Great 


From the Russian of Guber by Dorothea P. Radin 


‘Time has passed above her, 


Her glory is outworn, 
Her council has departed, 
Her mightiness is shorn. 


The city famed for freedom, 


The stormy, potent state, 
Silently is sleeping— 
Novgorod the Great! 

The echoes of her glory 
Have died away and where 


The brawling townsmen gathered 


‘he market place is bare. 


They have slain the wanton, 


In her citadel, 


Robbed her golden coffers, 
Carried off her bell. 

All is over: dumbness 
Holds the region fast, 
Only Volkhov murmurs 
Boldly of the past, 
Weeping frothing life blood 
For those ancient days 
And in warrior love songs 
Caroling their praise. 

In the hush the pilgrim 
Hears the singing sea: 
Then he sinks to slumber, 
Drowned in mystery. 
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Florence Wilson 


N American woman is the librarian 
for the League of Nations. 
Florence Wilson, of Pennsyl- 

vania and New York, is helping to 
build at Geneva the foundation for 
world government by fact. She is 
making available for the co-operating 
nations of the earth knowledge of 
their independent cultures and civili- 
zations. To the end of—world 
peace ! 

Many an Alpine sportsman, glimps- 
ing a small, fair figure, riding her 
horse up a trail, or whizzing past, red- 
cheeked and clear-eyed as a school girl, 
on her skiis, would be astonished to 
know that under her direction was as- 
sembled the material for the disarma- 
ment study, based on national budgets 
and tabulations of the public wealth 
and income of all the nations of the 
world; or that in her hands at many 
dramatic moments lies the responsibil- 
ity for furnishing to the statesmen of 
the nations the facts which shall aid in 
averting too-ready clash of arms. 
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America’s 
League 
Librarian 


By SARA ROBINSON 


Florence Wilson, Who Returned to 

Geneva in January to Continue 

Her Activities in Developing a 

World Library, Tells of Her Hopes 
for Its Expanded Service 





On the eve of her recent return to 
Geneva, in the lounge of the Women’s 
University Club of New York, Miss 
Wilson talked of the evolution of the 
League Library and her plans and 
hopes for its expansion. 

“ The ideal behind the library really 
took form during the World War,” 
she said, “ when each warring nation 
organized a research section to help its 
statesmen who would be called upon to 
draft a peace treaty. In England 
there was the Historical Section of the 
Foreign Office, in France there was the 
Comité d’Etudes of the Sorbonne, in 
America, Colonel House’s Inquiry.” 

Miss Wilson, who had had fourteen 
years experience in the United States 
as a librarian, nine of which had been 
spent in the Columbia University Li- 
brary, was suggested by Professor 
Shotwell of the Columbia faculty as 
the person to do the research for the 
American Delegation to the Peace Con- 
ference. When Secretary Lansing put 
his foot down and said no woman 
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should be a member of the delegation, 
Miss Wilson was asked to go as liason 
officer between the American Library 
Association and the Peace Conference. 
Mr. Putnam of the Library of Con- 
gress secured for her a $5,000 appro- 
priation with which to buy the neces- 
sary books, which later were turned 
back to the Congressional Library. 
After she had undertaken her duties, 
she was asked to resign to become a 
confidential member of the American 
Peace Delegation. She was the only 
woman member and she had spent a 
year with the House Inquiry Commis- 
sion in preparatory research work in 
New York for the conference. 

The League Library at Geneva, 
which began under emergency condi- 
tions under Miss Wilson’s direction, is 
now being worked out along the most 
advanced methods so far as its limited 
means will permit. 


She emphasized, especially, the 
scope of its service. 

“The Assembly and Council of the 
League of Nations, which may be com- 
pared to the upper and lower houses of 
a national parliament, bring to Geneva 
the leading statesmen of the world. 
The various permanent commissions in 
Health, Transit, Economic and Finan- 
cial Questions, Opium and the like, 
bring specialists who require a com- 
prehensive reference library. From 
time to time there are conferences on 
special questions. That which was 
called to draft the Convention on 
Upper Silesia was in session for about 
six months. All of these are attended 
by leading journalists and distin- 
guished visitors. Students of interna- 
tional relations visit the Secretariat for 
source material. Increasing numbers 
are coming from the United States. 

“ But by far the greatest demands 





The reading room of the League library at Geneva 
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The headquarters of the secretariat at Geneva 


on the Library are made by the Per 
manent Secretariat, numbering over 
340 members, who are constantly at 
work at Geneva. The Secretariat 
might be called an International Civil 
Service. All the preparatory and 
‘follow up’ work of the Council, As- 
sembly, Commissions and Conferences 
is done by the Secretariat. It is the 
great co-ordinating centre for all in- 
ternational activities. It must be 
ready to arrange immediately for a 
world’s conference to settle an urgent 
dispute and it must do the ‘ follow up ’ 
work essential if an international con- 
ference is to be a success. 

** Before the Permanent Secretariat 





was organized, it took 
from six to nine 
months to convene a 
conference for inter- 
national affairs. Re- 
cently there was trou- 
ble in the Balkans of a 
serious nature. Alba 
nia’s boundary had 
not been decided and 
the Jugoslavs were in 
, vading Albania. Al 
bania appealed to the 
Within a 
week the Jugoslavs 
and the Albanians 
were discussing their 
differences before the 
Council of the League 
of Nations and trouble 
was avoided. If ma- 
chinery such as this 
had been available in 
1914 it is safe to as- 
sume that there might 
not have been a World 
War.” 

Miss Wilson pro- 
nounced the  Secre- 
tariat the busiest or- 
ganization with which 
she had ever been con- 
nected. ‘ The work is 
always urgent and of 
the utmost importance,” she said. “ At 
times the service must be divided into 
two or three shifts and work all night.” 

The League Library contains a 
complete collection on international 
law and national statutes, a compre- 
hensive collection in economics, finance, 
statistics. political science, history. 
health, sociology, ethnography and 
many special subjects. The personnel 
of the Secretariat must be selected 
from every state which is a member of 
the League, and every effort is made 
to keep a balance of nationality. 

“* This is especially difficult for the 
departments such as the Library 
where technical training is most im- 


league. 
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The Secretariat on the Lake 


portant,” she confided. ‘* There are 
seventeen on the Library staff, five of 
whom have been in American Library 
schools. The others have university 
training or scholarly background. 
Women with university training are 
more difficult to find in Europe than in 


America. All members of the staff 
speak English and French and in 
many cases know many other lan 


guages, German, all the Scandinavian 
languages, Italian and the Sla¥ lan- 
guages. The staff is a miniature 
League of Nations. The difficulties 
that countries have in understanding 
each other are emphasized when met 
at close quarters, but it is encouraging 
to see how soon they all find that the 
things objected to or found different 
are only surface deep.” 

Miss Wilson had just had a letter 
from Geneva saying that things were 
running smoothly in the League 
Library in her absence except that 
there was a difference of opinion about 
the windows. The English wanted to 
heat and with the win- 
dows open; the Continentals preferred 


work without 


heat and no ventilation whatsoever. 

“And I can sympathize with both 
sides,’ she laughed. ‘ America is 
needed in international disputes.” 

The Library is in the center of all 
League activities. The reading room 
is the dining room of the former Hotel 
National. Men commissioned to de 
termine the destinies of nations often 
leave the adjoining committee rooms 
for informal talk and a cup of tea in 
the pleasant room. 

M. Paderewski has been a frequent 


caller; Sir Eric Drummond, Mme. 
Anna Bugge-Wicksell, the Swedish 


member of the Mandates Commission, 
Dr. Nansen, to whom 400,000 war 
prisoners rescued from Russia ar 
grateful, Lord Robert Cecil, Viviani, 
Lord Balfour—such are the visitors 
who come and go in the quiet room. 
tireless in their devotion to the ideal 
of a unified world. 

As a factor in the attainment of this 
ideal, Miss Wilson believes the League 
Library has a great responsibility and 
a great opportunity which merit en- 
couragement and material support. 





Paying the Bills of Nations 


By H. G. MOULTON 


Europe Faces a Financial Crisis Because When Countries Fail to Cut 
Down Military and Other Expenses to Match Their Incomes, 
the Value of Their Paper Money Falls as It is Issued 
—The Problem of Debts and American Aid 


LL things find reflection in gov- 
A ernment budgets. Just as in 
the economy of a_ household 
every last bit of extravagant or ili- 
considered expenditure and every fail- 
ure to realize income from this, that 
or the other source of potential rev- 
cnue is glaringly revealed in the family 
budget, so every item of government 
outlay—productive or unproductive— 
and every failure to levy or collect 
taxation is expressed, where the rec- 
ords are honestly kept, in the national 
budget. Now, everyone knows that 
when the revenues of a family persis- 
tently fall below expenditures there is 
trouble ahead—unless indeed there 
happens to be a rich uncle in the 
offing. Similarly, everyone must rea- 
lize that when a nation continues to 
spend more than it receives, it is living 
beyond its means and headed for 
trouble. Shall we say, with respect to 
the nations of Europe—unless a rich 
old Uncle Sam comes to their financial 
assistance? The truth is that the 
budgetary condition of a nation indi- 
cates the fundamental economic, social 
and political condition of that nation. 
All things—it bears repeating—find 
reflection in government budgets. 

The nations of Europe may be class- 
ified from the point of view of fiscal 
and banking decadence into four 
groups, from worst to best as follows: 
(1) Russia, Austria, Germany, Po- 
land, Hungary, and the Balkans; (2) 
Czecho-Slovakia, Italy, Belgium and 
France; (8) the neutrals of the war; 
and (4) Great Britain. 
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Of these countries, England alone 
succeeds in balancing her budget. It 
is to be observed, however, that of the 
£910,000,000 expenditure, only about 
80 per cent is raised by taxation—a 
full 10 per cent still being derived 
from a vanishing resource, the sale 
of war supplies. Even the neutral 
countries, caught in the net of an inter- 
dependent financial system, are finding 
it impossible to make ends meet. 

Without a detailed statement, it 
is sufficient to point out that the sit- 
uation is much less satisfactory than 
is commonly supposed ; that the ratio 
of total revenues from taxation to 
total expenditures now runs approx- 
imately as follows. (The data are 
taken from the “ Memorandum on 
Public Finance ” of the League of Na- 
tions for 1921, published 1922.) 


Group I. 
Aeastri@ .....:.. 15 Per cent 
.  _. —— = 
ee - yi lll 
re — 
Germany ....... —— = 
Group II. 
Belgium ........ + ellie 
a 45 * 
Czecho-Slovakia . 58 “ “* 
Sree — = 
Jugo-Slavia ..... 9B “ * 
Neutrals ITT. 
Switzerland ..... 52 “ “* 
The Netherlands. 538 “ “ 
Sweden ........ SS * * 
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Denmark _-.. * 
Norway = * 
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If one has a particularly buoyant 
and trustful disposition, he may find 
some encouragement in the fact that 
these percentages of revenues of taxa- 
tion receipts to total expenditures are 
in a number of cases a little greater 
than they were a year ago—just as 
many people convince themselves that 
they are getting on famously when the 
annual deficit in the household budget 
at the end of the year is only 950, as 
against a deficit of 1,000 the year be- 
fore. It may mean progress—but a 
deficit remains. 

When a government does not raise 
sufficient revenues from taxation to 
meet its current expenditures, what 
really happens? How is it possible - 
for a government to go on spending 
more than it has? Government de- 
ficits are met in fact by borrowing 
either from the public through the sale 
of bonds, or from the banks through 
the sale of short-time 
promises to pay. The 
banks, on their part, 
issue bank notes 
their promises to pay 

bank notes which 
pass as legal tender 
currency not wit h- 
standing the fact 
that under present 
conditions they are 
not redeemable in 
gold at the banks. 
These bank notes the 
government uses to 


meet its current ex- 
penditures. The 
method of issuing 


bonds gives rise to a 
relatively fixed long- 
time debt; the short 
term borrowing gives 
rise to a floating debt 

one that is sup- 
posed to be paid off 
within a brief period. 
Where budgets are 
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persistently unbalanced, however, this 
floating debt tends to float on forever, 
rapidly augmenting in volume from 
year to year. 

This steady increase in the volume 
of bank currency results in decreasing 
the ratio of gold reserves to outstand- 
ing bank notes at the banks, and thus 
renders the ultimate redemption of 
bank notes in gold increasingly un- 
likely. In consequence, the paper 
money steadily loses in value as com- 
pared with gold; foreign exchange 
quotations fluctuate violently and in- 
ternational trade is continuously im- 


peded. 
Government deficits, rapidly rising 
prices, and fluctuating exchanges, 


moreover, rapidly undermine business 
enterprise. Not only are the risks of 
ordinary business greatly increased, 
but the sources of both private and 
government credit are in time dried 





The German mark is joining the Russian ruble and the Austrian 
crown, observes Simplicissimus of Munich 
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up. No nation can pay its debts 
‘abroad so long as its budget remains 
unbalanced and its domestic consump- 
tion is in excess of domestic produc- 
tion and no private citizen can perma- 
nently maintain his credit standing in 
foreign countries when the finances of 
his government are approaching ir- 
remediable disaster. Private credit 
and public credit are indissolubly 
linked together. 

Domestic credit is, moreover, de 
moralized by the same process. No 
one ventures to effect savings in a 
money whose value evaporates like ben- 
zine from a saucer. Ordinary con- 
structive industry gradually gives way 
to a fever of speculation. In Ger- 
many, for example, it is a common say- 
ing: “Save, and you’re lost; buy 
commodities or foreign currencies, and 
you win.” It has been well said that 
such a state of affairs creates within a 
country three classes of society: “ one 
that suffers silently and goes under in 
decency; another that profiteers cyn- 
ically and spends recklessly; and a 
third that writhes in desperation and 
wishes to destroy in blind fury what- 
ever is left of a government and so- 
ciety that permits such conditions.” 


The Dangerous Road 


HIS picture is substantially ac- 

curate for the major portion of 
Central and Eastern Europe. While in 
the neutral nations, and in Italy, Bel- 
gium and France the situation is ma- 
terially better, these nations are by no 
means on the high road to fiscal and 
monetary stability. France, for ex- 
ample, has thus far been able to meet 
her deficits by the sale of bonds, and 
thus there is not the same deterioration 
of the banking position as in Germany. 
It is exceedingly doubtful, however, 
whether any nation can continue for 
a great length of time to preserve its 
national credit and to avoid a resort 
to the issue of additional bank notes 


when the expenditures annually ex- 
ceed the revenues by more than 50 per 
cent. While the French method of 
balancing budgets by the sale of bonds 
is undoubtedly less destructive than by 
the issue of bank notes, it does not 
follow that the French are avoiding 
inflation. In fact, the bonds sold to 
the French people are in considerable 
measure bought on funds borrowed 
from the banks; and at the same time, 
it is of interest to know that the bonds 
themselves perform some of the func- 
tions of money, even though they do 
not possess the legal tender power. In 
the end, the continual resort to bor 
rowing, by whatever means, will carry 
any nation along the road now made 
familiar by the post-war history of the 
nations of Central and Eastern 
Europe. 


France’s Heavy Burden 


I has become a favorite national 

pastime in this country to berate 
the various European countries for 
their failure to set their respective 
financial houses in order. While such a 
scolding may not be without its salu- 
tary effects, it is highly important that 
we clearly recognize the difficulties un- 
der which the European nations have 
been laboring. Let us see what balanc- 
ing the French budget, for example, 
would require. The French revenues 
from taxation are as follows: 


Se 5 re Wehiew ss 17 billion francs 
DUE oe Saetencesa 18.6 “ - 
1922 (hopeful es- 

timate) ........ 19.8 “ ss 


Some additional revenues have been 
derived from the sale of surplus war 
stocks, etc., but this is obviously a 
short-lived fiscal resource. Year in 
and year out, taxation receipts, in- 
cluding the revenues from government 
fiscal monopolies constitute the only 
significant sources of revenue. Let us 


now compare these taxation revenues 
of about 20 billion francs with ex- 
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penditures. ‘The estimates for 1928 
are as follows: 

19238 Francs 
Pensions 5,000,000,000 
Military Expenditures 5,000,000,000 
Department of Finance 

( Treasury ) 

Public Instructions 
Public Works ....... 
Department of Interior 214,000,000 
Department of Justice 112,000,000 
The total for general administration, 
exclusive of interest, pensions, and of 
the military establishment, equals 5.8 
billions. 


1,800,000,000 
1,400,000,000 
500,000,000 


Home Debts Mount 


N view of the present huge domestic 

debt in France and the yearly ad- 
ditions thereto of some 25 billions an- 
nually, it is estimated that by 1925 
the interest charge alone, which now 
stands at over 14 billions, will be in 
excess of 18 billion francs. For the 
year 1925 we may, therefore, con- 
struct a rough table of French ex- 
penditures as follows: 


1925 Francs 
Se ae 18 billions 
PIES 5. ig assed aoa iaye 5 ” 
\dministrative Depart 

ES io Baie Secreieoe  s a = 
Military establishment .... 5 “ 


33.8 billions 
Suppose now we assume a 50% cut in 
military expenditures; we should still 
have a total expenditure of 31.3 bil 
Let us assume further that 
rigid governmental economizing is in- 
stituted in France and that adminis 
trative expenditures are pared to the 
hone. Since the total administrative 
expenditures, aside from the military, 
equal only 5.8 billions now, it is not to 
be expected that much more than 1 
billion could be lopped off, leaving the 
total expenditures in the neighborhood 
of 80 billions. It needs to be added 
that these figures make no allowance 


lions. 
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for the foreign debt, which would add 
approximately 21% billions a year for 
interest. This may be eliminated from 
present consideration, however, along 
with French reparation receipts, for 
both are certain to be of negligible im- 
portance for a number of years to 
come. 

They assume, moreover, that after 
1925 the reconstruction expenditures 
will have been completed. But cannot 
French taxes be increased from 18 or 
19 billions to over 30 billions in the 
course of the next few years? Is it not 
true that France and other European 
countries as well are refusing to shoul- 
der financial burdens comparable to 
those that have been imposed upon the 
American taxpayer? Is not the rem- 
edy for these nations perfectly plain— 
to increase taxes sufficiently to balance 
the budget? It is a bit disconcerting, 
to say the least, to find that the French 
Government taxes equal about 16 per 
cent of the total national income, 
whereas our staggering burden—fed- 
eral, state and local—equals only 1414 
per cent of our national income. 
Moreover, since our per capita income 
is more than double that of France, it 
is to be seen that the burden of taxes 
there is much heavier than here, where 
every business man will tell you that 
taxation has all but ruined business. 
I do not argue that there can be no 
increase in taxation in France; I 
merely observe that a 50 or 60 per 
cent increase in the next few years. 
such as would be required to balance 
the budget, is altogether improbable. 





Must Spend Less 


F budgets are to be balanced in the 

various European countries, it will 
have to be accomplished primarily 
through a reduction of expenditures 
rather than by an increase of taxes; 
and expenditures cannot be greatly 
reduced unless several major items in 
the budget are attacked simultanc- 
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ously. The reduction in the number 
of employees in the administrative de- 
partments, as we have seen, cannot pos- 
sibly make much impression on the 
total. The three major items which 
offer possibilities are interest on the 
debt, pensions, and military expendi- 
tures; the relative amounts of these 
items vary widely in different coun-~ 
tries. Either interest rates must be 
substantially reduced, or the princi- 
pal of domestic debts must be scaled 
down. Any such proposals will be bit- 
terly opposed by the rentier class, but 
a reduction of domestic debt burden is, 
nevertheless, quite as essential as re- 
duction of the foreign debt burden. 

Pensions, which in the post-war era 
have assumed huge proportions, must 
also be scaled down. Our own experi- 
ence with bonus propaganda for the 
uninjured as well as the incapacitated, 
indicates some of the difficulties in- 
volved in reducing pensions to widows 
and orphans and to those wholly or 
partially incapacitated as a result of 
the war. Nevertheless, pensions must 
be reduced—at least proportionately 
as the cost of living declines. 

Finally, there must be a drastic re- 
duction of military expenditures. The 
drain of military preparation has al- 
ways been a serious preventive to 
progress, and in the present impover- 
ished condition of the world, huge mili- 
tary expenditures cannot continue 
without absorbing the national savings 
which should go into the maintenance 
and extension of capital—of national 
plant and equipment. If in the next 





few years we are to continue to see 
nations inspired to action by bitter 
national hatreds and led by ignorant 
or unprincipled statesmen, arrayed 


against each other in arms, the eco- 
nomic future of the world is dark in- 
deed. Disarmament, thorough-going 
reduction of the naval and military es- 
tablishments of the world, is econom- 
ically imperative. No mere curtail- 
ment of the rate of increase of arma- 
ments, or limitation of the military ex- 
penditures to their present appalling 
totals, will suffice to balance European 
budgets and place the world once more 
en the high-road of economic pros- 
perity. 

I recognize as well as anyone that 
all this is easier said than done—that 
disarmament is more easily hoped for 
than accomplished. But a recognition 
of this fact does not change the funda- 
mental requirements of the situation 
nor lessen the need for our facing the 
facts squarely and doing everything 
in our power to promote the necessary 
ends, 

Now the road to disarmament ob- 
viously lies through Paris. Whatever 
may be our own personal views as to 
the perennial feud between France and 
Germany, we must recognize that un- 
less and until France is given some sort 
of genuine assurance that she is not to 
be left to the mercy of a revengeful 
Germany, there will be no general re- 
duction of military expenditures in 
Europe. This involves either an al- 
liance between England, the United 
States and France, or else some kind 
of association of nations in which the 
former enemy powers as well as the 
United States shall be represented. 
The latter alternative seems prefer- 
able. 





[Acknowledgment is made to the International Chau 
tauqua Association, by whose courtesy this article is 
made available for publication.] 

















Romany Pride 


By ADRIO VAL 


A Tale of Rumania 


From Early Childhood Adrio Val Displayed Marked Literary Ability 


As a Small Girl 


She Wrote Verses and Plays, Which She Carefully Concealed from Her Family and 


Friends. 
was Passed in France. 


Has Lectured Extensively on Rumanian Subjects. 


She was Born in Rumania December 3, 1897, and Her Childhood 
She Came to the United States in 1921 and 


Her 


Creative Work Includes Plays, Novels and Poetry 


HE Hora broke gaily in a flutter 
of glittering sleeves. The Law- 
tari had ceased suddenly, turning 
their last dancing trill into a hearty 
And Brambur, the oldest of 
them, swung his violin in the clear air, 
shouting : 


“© Ha-ha-ha, and O-ho-ho 

Spring and birds and love are 
back, 

O-ho-ho and Ah-ha-ha 


r 


cheer. 


| add 


The old rascal laughed with all his 
brown wrinkled face, waving his vio- 
lin at the blushing girls and winking a 
wicked eye at the boys. 


Yes, it was Spring once more. The 
Valley of Argeshelul shone softly 


under its tender green, and new sun- 
shine threw warm gold upon gardens 
and little white houses; it caressed 
with longing fingers the hair of the 
girls and the proud moustaches of the 
It embroidered designs among 
the trees on the mountains. 

Spring, Spring. There was 
something in the cool breeze that 
hinted of fresh earth, the awakening 
of the forests, geranium and basil— 
something to make the head turn and 
the heart dizzy. That Sunday after- 
noon was the first time that the air was 
fragrant and soft to the cheeks since 
the heavy snows of the winter had 
melted and the icy wind had died away. 

Strul’s canteen in Argintesti was 
the same as any other canteen ruled 
by any other Jew in any other Ruma- 
nian village in Muntenia—a little 


boys. 
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house with two rooms, a large pic- 
turesque roof, small windows painted 
blue, a few pots of geranium in the 
window sills, and a large open space, 
with a centenary walnut tree, before 
the door, for the Hora and the dances. 
There it was that the village. met on 
holidays, chatted, quarreled, drank 
and sang. 

This particular Spring afternoon, 
the canteen, the place before the door, 
and even old Strul himself, looked 
more cheerful and festive than they 
had looked in years. Rebecca, his hon- 
ourable wife, had placed a few odorant 
pine tables around the tree for the 
elder folks, and had adorned her door, 
right and left, with two beautiful 
plants. Strul had on a new red tic 
and had turned his antideluvian green 
coat to its clean side, in honor of that 
golden Sunday. All the villagers were 
out in the sunshine, dressed in multi- 
colored embroideries and vivid belts, 
crowding Strul’s cerdac,’ the little 
tables and the nearest houses. They 
were even sitting on the white stones 
bordering the road, dreaming, drink- 
ing, telling old tales, complaining of or 
enjoying life. 

The Hora place was crowded with 
all the youth in Argintesti and the 
neighboring villages. They were 
standing there, joyous and impatient, 
waiting for the gipsies to take their 
violins again. The girls, apart from 
the boys, shaking the red flowers in 
their hair, whispered among them- 


1 Balcony going all around the house. 
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selves shyly, with side looks at their 
bold sweethearts, and suddenly laughed 
aloud. 

To the soft promise of Spring and 
the joys of the holiday, another higher 
joyousness seemed to give the last 
touch of festivity. At the Boyar’s 
court—you could hear it when the gip- 
sies stopped playing—there was great 
rush and music and cheers: the be- 
trothal of the young Boyar. Strul, 
for the first time since his own be- 
trothal, had a little tender grin on his 
shrewd old face as he served liberally 
to the peasants ruby wine from the two 
barrels the Boyar had paid for. 

At the left of the canteen on the 
edge of the route stood Mariuka and 
Ion, shyly looking into each other’s 
eyes. He didn’t dare to touch the 
hand that trembled a little along her 
silver woven skirt, half hidden in the 
purple sash rich in gold flowers. She 
kept her other hand with the sprig of 
fresh basil on her mouth. 

* So it’s true, Mariuka,” the boy 
was saying. “ Boyar Dan tried to kiss 
you, eh?” 

A dark, revengeful shadow crept 
upon his young face. She smiled tim- 
idly and blushed red as a poppy. 

“Oh, Ion, but he didn’t 
really!” 

He smiled, too. 

** Mariuka, my proud one, you are 
dear to my heart!” He looked around 
quickly and, gathering up courage, 
took hold of a corner of her sash. So 
they stood there, devoured by longing 
yet not daring to touch hands. 

She blushingly took a handkerchief 
from her breast and half extending 
her arm, half keeping it back, said, 
“ Take it, Ion. I have woven it with 
my finest thread, and worked it with 
black and red, just the hues of your 
heart’s desire!” 

He lifted the kerchief to his face 
and closed his eyes. ‘“ Mariuka, it 


smells like the little pot of new basil— 


the one I found in the fields, under my 
cojoc.' Do you know who put it there, 
Mariuka?” And then, without wait- 
ing for her answer: “ Take care, 
Mariuka, take great care! A hundred 
villages from here everyone knows 
what the young Boyar is. He’s been 
running after you girls ever since he 
was a child, but since he came back 
trom France, he is even worse than he 
was before...” 

Mariuka spoke slowly, in a little 
singing voice, with her eyes deliciously 
cast down: “ Don’t speak bad words 
about the Masters, Ion. God doesn’t 
like evil thoughts! The young Boyar 
is somewhat light in his talk and some- 
times light in his actions—God forgive 
me!—but he has a good heart. You 
see, he has been away in those foreign 
countries for so long, and I am afraid 
he has forgotten respect for his 
fathers’ lands and a friendly pity for 
us all!” 

The boy’s eyes flashed with anger. 
** T don’t know and I don’t care! Dom- 
nitza Zamfira is brave to accept him as 
her future Lord! Think of it! Be- 
trothed this very Sunday! And yes 
terday trying to kiss you!” 

She smiled shyly. ‘“ Oh, Ion, Dom- 
nitza Zamfira is so proud that she 
doesn’t care what he does outside! You 
know how she looks down upon us! 
And doesn’t she know that, in spite 
of Boyar Dan’s light-heartedness, he 
thinks the world of her? He never 
thought of marrying anyone else 
over there, and you know the teacher 
says that many a foreign Princess 
was dying to have him? I saw 
the old Boyar only ths morning. 
He was at the chapel, at six o’clock, 
and he smiled at me as he ever 
does since I am near Domnitza Zam- 
fira and said: ‘Eh, little girl, when 
are you going to ask Domnitza per- 
mission to marry Ion?’ The dear old 

1 White leather short coat embroidered with 


black and red. The men wear it on one 
shoulder. 
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that . . . we you know,” she 
blushed like a May rose, “ you know, 
fom... 

Ion pulled impulsively at the em 
broidered sash he was still holding. 

“ Say, proud one, when we’ll marry. 
I want you to keep away from the 
court! It’s all right now for you to 
be Domnitza Zamfira’s right hand, but 
not for long, Mariuka! ” 

A long cheer, mixed with calling 
and shouting, made them turn towards 
the dance. The gipsies had stopped 
abruptly and all the peasants were 
looking and pointing to the white road 
some twenty yards ahead. In the clear 
sunlight, two travelers were approach- 
ing the canteen. It was an old gipsy 
Lautar unknown in 


Mariuka. “ Are they really gipsies? ” 
Ion was also looking at them very 
attentively. 
“They look like gipsies and yet 


they don’t!” he muttered, a little 


astonished. ‘* Well,” he added, qui- 
etly, “ gipsies are that way. Some- 


times, when new ones come from afar 
they carry a magic with them, some 
thing like a marvelous song never 
heard before, or a tale from other 
places .. .” 

When the two travelers reached the 
place of the Hora, a large circle 
formed around them and a silence fell 
upon the crowd. The peasants, though 
used to gipsies, whether inhabitants of 
villages or wanderers from place to 
place, or even the rarer kind that came 





those parts, clad in a 
long brown mantle, a 
cobza swinging on 
one shoulder, a purple 
bundle on the other. 
His fluffy white hair 
fluttered in the 
breeze. At his side a 
young girl, carrying 
a guitar in her hand, | / 
walked so proudly in | | 
the Spring glow that | 

the watching peas- 
ants held their breath. 
Her tanned little feet 
trod the white road 
as regally as a Dom 
old. She 
carried her head high, 


and her black 





nitza of 


eyes 
flashed in the sun. 
Long black _ locks 


waved over her flame 
red dress, down to 
the large, gold-em- 
broidered sash. 
“They look like 
kings that have left 
a throne to wander in 
the world!” 
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from distant lands and wore velvet and 
three rows of gold medals at their 
necks, felt these two different from all 
the others. Some of the peasants were 
suspicious and their looks were dark. 

The man clad in brown greeted them 
all with his cobza. ‘“ Good day to all,” 
he said in a deep, quiet voice, “ and 
the blessings of Spring upon you! 
Tell me, good men, is this village of 
yours hospitable, or does it look with 
a bad eye upon wanderers? ” 

Mos Vlad stepped out of the circle 
with dignity and spoke kindly: 

* Welcome, strangers. Our men 
have always been hospitable to every 
wanderer whose step carried him this 
way, no matter what his color, his race 
or his God! Welcome in Argintesti! ” 

Behind the dignity of Mos Vlad a 
boy cried: ‘“ Gipsies, new gipsies! 
Hurray!” 

The stranger looked at them curi- 
ously, as if his glance came from miles 
and miles away. Then he asked: 

* Do you despise gipsies in this 
village? ” 

Mos Vlad had retired with dignity 
to his table under the tree, and it was 
the impetuous Ionitza who answered, 
laughing, “‘ Why no, old Lautar, no 
more than in any other village! So 
long as they don’t steal and don’t dis- 
turb us by settling in our fields in large 
bands, and so long as they know how 
to play—”  Ionitza clicked his tongue 
with understanding, “ —if they know 
how to play, they are welcome!” 
A chorus of voices echoed, afraid: 

** And don’t steal!” 

The girl in red with flashing eyes 
looked at them with the indifferent 
glance a young ruler has for unknown 
subjects. 

“Yes, I see .. .” she said in an 
extraordinarily quiet, soft voice, yet 
with an echo of pathetic fire in it. “I 
see! You have never yet met the gip- 
sies among gipsies. That is not your 
fault!” 


** Q-ho-ho! ” exclaimed Lelea Anica, 
a lively young woman, married only 
the month before. ‘ So you’re chosen, 
eh? So you won’t steal, even if I lose 
my three gold pieces on the road, eh? 
Do you work, then? Bless my heart, 
that would be news from gipsies! ” 

The girl glanced proudly over Lelea 
Anica’s head, and the old Lautar 
looked from one to the other with a 
kind haughtiness that was almost a 
smile and more than forgiveness. 
‘There was no answer. 

But the old Lautar took his cobza 
down from his shoulder and his finger 
ran over its chords like a magic breeze. 

His voice, deep, passionate, young, 
invoked the flames of love, the storms 
of Spring, the pangs of homesickness. 

Everyone listened breathless, 
astounded, the romantic heart of the 
peasants laying itself bare before this 
new incantation. Then he stopped 
abruptly, his head on his chest, his 
arms motionless beside his body, the 
cobza touching the grass. 

The girl in red had not moved. She 
was gazing over the open Valley and 
up at the snowy peaks in the sapphire- 
shaded distance. The old Lautar 
laughed suddenly. Sweeping the 
ground with a big gesture of his cobza, 
he asked, and there passed a savage 
wind of irony in his words, “ Well, 
good men, how is the song old Mura 
Lautarul sang to you? ” 

A loud, uncontrolled cheer was the 
answer, girls and boys mingling their 
enthusiasm with that of children and 
old folks: 

* Hurray, hurray! With us you 
are, with us you stay!” 

Mura the Lautar watched them 
peacefully ; then he said softly, turn- 
ing toward the motionless girl: 

** Myra, it is the hour when we must 
greet the clearest spring of this new 
Valley. And our tent has to be made 
ready before the evening star shines 
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upon thy forehead! 
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II 


() N the large, painted cerdac, 
F with its delicately carved wood 
columns, the old Boyar paced up 
and down, up and down, in an ap- 
parent stormy temper. Hundreds of 
red geraniums bordered the cerdac in 
shiny blue pots. Young Boyar Dan 
was lying carelessly on a low couch 
covered with soft rugs from Turke- 
stan. He seemed utterly bored, but a 
bit anxious too, when his father’s voice 
rose too high. The old noble stopped 
suddenly, and a pot of geranium fell 
down among the crimson roses that 
perfumed the base of the house. It 
was a wonderfully old grey stone 
castle, one of those rare Conaks of 
yore, faithfully conserved from the pi- 
rate fingers of modern time. Of the 
spirit of that age, too, was the Boyar 
and his family, with its magnificent 
traditions. When the geranium 
crashed down, the Boyar’s wrath broke 
loose. He cried, angrily facing his 
young son: “Dan, I shall kill you 
with my own hand! Or... or ee 
worse than that, I shall give away the 
lands—our fathers’ lands—do you 
hear? And roam the world like a wan- 
derer! Me—like a wanderer without 
name, without hearth, without son!” 

“ But Father,” the young man said, 
in that slightly cynical voice he had 
acquired in his last year of Paris and 
London, “ but Father, if there is no 
other way? ” 

The old Boyar flushed furiously 
with anger and shame. ‘“ You, you, 
my son, dare to speak to me like that! 
Oh, God of my Parents, what do I 
live to hear in my unfortunate days!” 

Dan rose slowly and came hesitat- 
ingly to his father. Gently he took the 
old masterly hand and brushed it 
softly with his young lips. 

“ Father, you know me! I have— 
on whom shall I blame it, alas !—I have 
all the violence, the impetuosity of our 


race, of my ancestors, the same as you, 
Father! It is our curse that we die if 
our wish cannot be satisfied. You 
know it as well as I do. What else can 
I do? You yourself allowed them to 
settle down here, three months ago. I 
have seen her, talked to her, listened to 


her! Oh, Father, you have heard her 
sing! I hate her because I love her so 
much! I hate her!” 


The old Boyar corrected slowly, 
much calmer: ‘ Desire her so much!” 

The young man agreed eagerly: 
“ Yes, desire her! At first it was like 
an intoxication from too strong a 
wine or too strong a perfume. Then 
her aloofness irritated me beyond 
words. The way they live, so differ- 
ent from all the other gipsies I’ve seen! 
The village is still astounded. Father, 
even you marvelled at them! The 
magic of their voices, their romantic 
ways, the mystery of their pride! All 
that, and God alone knows what else, 
perhaps some witchcraft, has fixed this 
idea in my head. Father, do under- 
stand me, please!” 

The old Boyar was suddenly master 
of himself again. He took the arm of 
his son and forced him to sit down on 
the couch. Then he asked in an even 
“Dan, did you . did you 
make love to her? ” 

The young Boyar flushed with hurt 


tone, 


pride: 
“No... yes... I don’t know, 
Father. I live in a nightmare since I 


saw her that clear night walking all 
alone in the fields and singing that love 
song! I do believe there is something 
devilish, something — supernatural, 
about all this. I am devoted to Zam- 
fira, you know, though I can’t say I 
ever loved her with passion, and she 
truly was and, alas! still is the only 
woman for me, for my pride and my 
rank! But the other is the idea that 
cannot be shaken off. I must have her, 
to be cured! To be cured!” he re- 
peated with exasperation. “ And I am 
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just about at the end of my wits.” 

The old Boyar laughed wisely. 

* But, my poor boy, you probably 
are not even at the beginning of your 
wits. Be reasonable and tell me. What 
did you try with that gipsy girl? And 
what did she ask of you? Come! 
Tell me!” 

* Ask of me? Truly, Father, she 
is surrounded by a quiet magic that is 
unmovable. At first .” here he 
smiled a little, “‘ you know me—at first 
I thought it would be the same little 
story I am used to: I like a girl, I take 
her in my arms and kiss her; she is 
pleased and flattered, and I am satis- 
fied. If I like her very much our ro- 
mance may last till the new moon 
shines over my adieu! ‘There is no 
great harm in giving a trifle of your 
time and heart to such rustic and 
ephemeral loves, is there? I know that 
Domnitza, in her wisdom, doesn’t mind 
these pastimes! ” 

* Dan,” smiled the old Boyar, with 
sudden indulgence, “ Dan, I know all 
that. Tell me about the gipsy.” 

“Ah, that’s it,” frowned Dan. 
“that’s not so easy, I mean! Well, 
one hot afternoon when I came face to 
face with her in the woods I greeted 
her cheerfully, somewhat familiarly, 
perhaps. She gave me a glance no one 
had ever before dared to throw at me. 
Yet I laughed and bowed ironically 
low. ‘ May the path of your Highness 
be greeted with love!’ I said with sar 
casm. * Your Highness is right!’ she 
answered enigmatically, and passed by. 
Can vou understand such a thing? I 
can’t! And everything about her is 
like that. You know, the peasants 
respect her ways in a peculiar kind of 
superstition. In their eyes the girl 


and her father are magicians and 
bring luck upon those who do not try 
to harm them. They are strange even 
to gipsy people; no one of them knows 
where these two came from, for they 
surely are not Rumanian _ gipsies. 


though they speak the jargon all 
right. They don’t dress like any gip- 
sies I’ve heard of. They don’t steal; 
they sing like birds; they don’t accept 
money from peasants, not even from 
you, if it isn’t sent in a special way. 
They sell old gold pieces in order to 
live. Everything about them breathes 
mystery.” 

Dan stopped a moment, breathless 
and bewildered. 

Then quickly he went on. “ What 
shall I tell you, Father? After that I 
tried better tactics with that gipsy 
devil to make friends with her! Very 
well, we are friends now, and the girls 
in the village laugh at me behind my 
back. For there surely is some black 
magic in the fact that I cannot ap- 
proach her with my quick—er—pro- 
posal, any more than I can approach 
the Queen in that way! Stupid, I 
grant you, but it’s true. Something 
paralyzes me. I am sick! There is 
only one thing left to cure that mad- 
ness, I suppose: to marry her. That’s 
what she wants, probably. Marry the 
Boyar!” 

There was real anger and contempt 
in his words. 

“To marry her,” he went on bit- 
terly, “ marry her secretly, and after 
that+get rid of her somehow! Thank 
God, there are still divorces accorded in 
this old country. Don’t let’s worry!” 
Dan clenched his fists: “ I’m afraid I'll 
have to lose Zamfira, and I hate that 
more than anything. I suppose I am 
mad ! ” 

The old Boyar seemed to be follow- 
ing his own line of thought. “ So, 
after all, you didn’t even try, you cow- 
ard!” he burst out at length. ‘“ What 
a shame, to have such a son! Para- 
lyzed with fright by the glances of a 
gipsy brat! Shame! You! De- 
scendant of the greatest masters these 
lands ever had! Afraid to touch a 
slave! You! Able to pay as much as 
those thieves can want! Of course, 
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that’s what ails her! Don’t be a fool 
with your supernatural! God laughs 
in the heavens to see a brave Boyar 
afraid of a vagabond! I could cry 
with shame for you! Dan of Argin- 
testi, she is your slave, by the unwrit- 
ten rules of this ancestral earth.” 

The old Master looked splendidly 
cruel at that moment as the injustice 
of the Middle Ages and the tyranny 
of all his ancestors awoke in him. 

“Tt is your right to demand,” he 
went on. “A woman, any woman, 
wears the seal of servitude on her fore- 
head or in her heart. She belongs to a 


master. Those of your rank choose 
him. Those who are below you are 
chosen. They are taken, honored by 


the dignity of having pleased the mas 
ter. Gipsies are below those who are 
below your rank. What then?” 

The young man looked at his father 
with open admiration. His sophisti 
cated air from the West gave way to 
genuine respect for the majesty of the 
Boyar. 

The master of the lands concluded : 

“ Go, young Boyar, and take what’s 
Cover your slave with gold, 


due vou. 


of course! ” 
Ill 
HAT the old Lautar Mura and 
his silent daughter were sur- 


rounded by some sort of magic no 
one in the village of Argintesti or in 
the neighboring places doubted. The 
other gipsies themselves declared, with 
a certain awe, that they knew nothing 
about their extraordinary kinsmen. 
Of course, Brambur, the witty one, 
wise under his grin and many songs. 
knew more than he wanted to tell. He 
had whispered a few things. He told 
them that the gipsy race is neither so 
poor nor so forlorn as it may seem; 
that it has its nobles and its rules: 
that those descending of ancestors of 
royal blood are brought up carefully 
to reign over the greatest, richest, and 
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noblest tribes of the race. Those 
chosen to rule have the sacred books 
and the sacred jewels with them, and 
the gift of supernatural knowledge. 
They read the human mind and fore- 
see the future. When the time comes 
they leave for the South, under the 
golden skies, where the purple tents 
of the noblest among gipsies are dis- 
played. Every ten years there is a 
royal pilgrimage. Gipsies from all 
over the world come to see their Queen 
and her King and the Princes, all de 
scending in a straight line from the 
famous Egyptian Kings. The Race 
of the Pharaohs, ten thousand years 
old! They were a mighty race, and 
their Queens were sacred! 

Brambur, forgetting his cheerful 
character, spoke with fiery sincerity 
and tragic awe. He had not been born 
in Rumania, but had lingered there for 
over thirty years. And, as he confided 
to Mos Tlie, the wise one of the village, 
he had never gone on the holy royal 
pilgrimage. Gipsies who grow fond 
of but one place, who stop their wan- 
dering, who die where they were born. 
they are unfaithful to the race. He 
was therefore cursed. Brambur was 
shaken with terror and a great sorrow 
overwhelmed him in those conversa 
tions. 

* Yes, the gipsy race must wander. 
It is its might! Its power! Not to 
slave, tied to the black earth, but to be 
free on the white roads! So was it 
written in the holy books which the 
Kings possess.” When he had been a 
child, he had known the delight of 
those long wanderings with his tribe 
along alluring roads. 

“ Who knows,” Brambur wondered, 
“ who knows if Mura the Lautar and 
his proud daughter are not the guard- 
ians of the almighty Book and wait 
in silence and pride till the time 
comes? * 

“Have you noticed,” he once mys- 
teriously asked Mos Tlie, the wise one, 
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“that she is always dressed in purple 
velvet and gold? Rags? But those 
are the royal signs! She wears green 
jade rings at her bare ankles, and 
seven coral strings on her polished 
arm! Nor does she wear, like many a 
gipsy girl, her gold pieces around her 
neck. Mura keeps them in his black 
leather belt. Her neck is virgin of 
jewels, for it is born for the sacred 
string of the seventy-seven medals of 
the Kings of the Nile—when the time 
shall come.” 

Then one day the young Boyar 
called that old rascal Brambur to the 
court. Brambur had arranged for the 
youth many a little love meeting. His 
treasure of new gold pieces had con- 
siderably increased since Boyar Dan 
had come back. But that particular 
day, listening to the Boyar, instead of 
smiling, as usual, with his wise air, full 
of wicked understanding, Brambur 
stood there, lost in gloom and silence. 

** Well, what’s the matter? ” impa- 
tiently asked Dan. “ She’s gipsy, just 
as you are. What are you staying for, 
like a straw man? Get away and make 
ready for tonight. Have her come 
here, in the little cerdac of the red 
tower, eh? In the first bush of jasmin, 
understand? You’ve never failed yet, 
you devil. If you fix it up all right 
this time you’ll have a whole plate of 
gold pieces, understand? But, damn 
you, if you don’t, you'll get one 
of those old-time beatings, before my 
cerdac, so that you'll lie on your back 
for ninety-nine days! ” 

Brambur didn’t stir. Only after a 
while he bowed very low, as the custom 
was, and said: 

* Your Highness...” his voice was 
strangely impersonal; instead of the 
sugar-coated, begging and whining 
voice a gipsy uses with the much- 
feared Boyar, Brambur’s had a touch 
of something like an awakening. 
“ Your Highness, Brambur kisses your 
hand, but he cannot do it. He has 


sinned for too long a time. Your great 
Highness shall forgive him in his di- 
vine mercy! Brambur must go away, 
far away, where the sun rises! ” 

Dan forgot the rebellion of the 
gipsy in his wonder at this strange 
revelation. 

* Are you crazy, old crow, or what? 
Going away and what for? Youv’re 
king in this village, Black One! Even 
I need you, and lots of money you 
make, too! If the mighty Boyar hears 
of that he is liable to kill you. Know 
that? ” 

Dan tried to frighten the old 
man. ‘To his deeper astonishment, the 
Lautar didn’t stir. “I have been a 
bird of sin, Your High Highness! I 
have stopped between four walls! The 
running waters and the long roads will 
curse me at the hour of my death. I 
must take my cobza and that wicked 
violin, and go!” 

Nothing could change the decision 
of Brambur. He took his cobza and 
his violin, bought an old horse and a 
ruined wagon, installed his household 
in it, and departed, suddenly whistling 
again one of his gay old songs . 

“ Q-ho-ho and Ah-ha-ha 

Like the free air in the sky 

Like the running, bubbling stream 

Like the happy Summer fly, 

Mine’s the world when I thus go 

Ah-ha-ha and O-ho-ho . . .!” 


IV 


YRA was singing. Her warm 
voice melted in a hymn of pas- 

sion to the universe. No Septem- 
ber day had ever been as this one. 
From the gigantic sapphire dome the 
sunshine poured down in streams of 
gold. The breeze was warm, charged 
with the ripe richness of the Summer, 
and the air had something of the fra- 
grance of forgotten springs. Myra 


was singing. Her head thrown back, 
her eyes like two black stars, took in 
with jealous passion the glory of the 
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autumnal earth, the splendor of the 
September sky. Everything seemed 
marvelous to her this morning: the 
bubbling waters of the stream down in 
the shining valley, like a thousand run- 
ning rainbows; the mountains dressed 
in purple and emerald, the paths of 
gold, the peaks of flame and the peaks 
of snow, the roads like silver serpents 
... Ah, yes, the roads... . 

Myra instinctively despised the 
houses. Houses have walls like prisons. 
They have always been the enemies of 
the chosen: the wanderers. To those, 
and to those alone, belong the kingdom 
of earth and the glory of heaven. Yes, 
she knew it only too well. That gave 
the desperate note to the passion of her 
song. 

For Myra had fallen from the 
heights of her destiny—so Mura Lau- 
tarul had told her again this morning. 
She did not want to listen to the road. 
She wanted the odious prison of four 
hateful walls. Yes, the prison of this 
valley, of these burning mountains, of 

. yet she despised the houses. But 
she could not tear herself away from 
them now, she had told her father yes- 
terday. ; 

They hadn’t slept the whole night. 
Mura had opened the sacred bundle 
and had kissed the old book: 

“Myra, the time is near,” he had 
said, and his voice had the inexorable 
ring of truth that knows no mercy. 
“When the moon rises again we must 


be on the road. ‘Towards the sun- 


rise! ”? 


A great wave of bitterness had in- 
vaded Myra’s soul. Standing up- 
right, she had looked deep into her 
father’s eyes, and her will had faced 
his own without trembling: 

“ Mura father, thou the dearest of 
all beings on this earth, I cannot go! 
And thou knowest why.” 

Mura had looked at her in silence. 
Then he had spoken again: ‘“ Myra, 
and for what dost thou give up the 


highest destiny that ever was? For 
what dost thou deceive thy people, who 
will be waiting for thee? For whom 
dost thou take away the hope of chil- 
dren by the future King of thy race? ” 

She had laughed. “ For what?” 
Then, after a deep silence, she had 
said shortly, sovereignly : 

“ For love! ” 

Again a silence. Mura Lautarul 
stood there, his head bent on his brown 
chest. 

** He will deceive thy soul, Myra! 
He is a foolish little child that does 
not know. He does not love thee, 
Myra, for full of vain trifles his being 
is. And full of ignorance. He does 
not love thee, and thou knowest it. Or 
hast thou forgotten to read in the first 
star of the night and in the deep pools 
of the valleys? Hast thou not read 
that he despises thy race like the dust 
on his boots? ” 

Oh, how the beautiful face of the 
gipsy Princess had hardened! Her 
heart had been like a flame with a dag- 
ger of ice in it. 

“Thou art right, cruel Mura, my 
father. He does not love me, but with 
all the power ef his being he wants me. 
But hast thou forgotten that, like the 
drops of running water and the rest- 
less white clouds and the grains of tinv 
dust, the hours of every day restlessly 
change? There is not one alike the 
other. He will love me.” 

* And thou wilt throw away from 
thy heart the glory of thy people?” 

Myra looked in his eyes; her 
strength was unbroken: “ Yes!” 

For hours she had listened to him. 
But she did not change. And when 
the old Lautar had cursed the valley 
and the village and the mountains that 
watched her coming slavery, she had 
smiled. ‘No, Myra will never be a 
slave. Mura father, what thou callest 
my high destiny falls before the higher 
one: Love. Dost thou not know? 
Thou must go there, alone, and tell 
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them. Every singer will understand. 
Every gipsy. Look, the sun is rising! 
Bless thy child, Mura, in the great 
light, and sing. Sing thy love song 
for thy child!” 

The Lautar had sung. 

Since then Myra had wandered 
along the valley roads and low moun- 
tain paths, gay and sad the whole 
morning, singing and thinking. Her 
joy was radiant, her sorrow passionate. 

She ran in the high, warm grass, or 
laughed aloud, or violently shook away 
a stubborn tear. A fountain under a 
poplar shone white and clear in the 
rich morning. 

Myra bent over it and a wave of 
tenderness overwhelmed her: 

“ Magic fountain 

Clear and deep, 

Show me my Beloved .. . 

She murmured and dreamt over the 
incantation. A wild galloping and a 
sudden stop made her turn abruptly. 
Boyar Dan was dismounting, laughing 
and fighting with his impatient horse. 

Myra’s expression changed. Her 
pale golden face took on that far away 
air that had kept the village won 
dering. 

Dan, since his last talk with the old 
Boyar, had tried many times to ap 
proach her and to force his good for- 
tune, as he called it, but so far it had 
been in vain. He quarreled frequently 
with Domnitza Zamfira and was irri- 
table beyond limits. He was so ob- 
sessed by his fixed desire, so bewildered 
in his fight with himself, that in the 
dizziness of his mind he could no 
longer make out what was happening 
to him. Sometimes a sense of tender- 
ness surprised him, thinking of that 
“ witch.” The wild hatred he had had 
at the beginning for the gipsy who 
had such magic about her that it was 
paralyzing to come near, melted away 
little by little. 

He was not a little surprised by a 
strange new feeling which now often 


” 


possessed him——something like enthusi- 
asm and longing; it carried his soul 
away on many a path after a golden 
shadow dancing in the sun. But he 
didn’t know himself what he really felt. 

Bracing up his courage, he had twice 
insolently tried to take Myra in his 
arms. But she had mysteriously 
evaded him and disappeared, as if the 
Devil himself had played him a bad 
trick. Then her far-off leugh had 
rung in his ears for days. Yes, and 
one day he had displayed before her 
enigmatic eyes strings of beautiful 
jade and coral. Again that laughter 
haunted him for weeks. 

Now he stood once more before her 
and, curiously, it was as if he had 
never seen her till then. Never before 
had he so fully realized her mysterious 
beauty. She seemed to him, as she 
leaned there against the silver poplar, 
divinely pale in her rags—like a mirage 
beyond reach in an endless desert. 
And ‘he was so thirsty. 

But not for long. His vanity, his 
Boyar’s pride, spurred him on. He 
laughed lightly and, with a ‘“ Good 
morning, Beautiful One,” sat down on 
the large polished stone of the foun- 
tain. Myra moved away indifferently. 
He grew irritated at once. “ Stop!” 
he said with decision. “I. . . I 
want to talk to you!” 

She turned toward him a face like a 
closed flower. Her little brown hand, 
playing with the glittering fringe of 
her belt, trembled a little, but he could 
not see it. He was flushing with im- 
patience, then suddenly boiling with 
fury. 

** See here!” he said to her. “ What 
will you have to let go some of that 
haughtiness of yours, Gipsy Princess? 
I’ll agree to anything you ask. Only 
become more human, for Heaven’s or 
for the Devil’s sake, Myra!” His 
tone was one of command. “ Myra, 
you must put an end to this nonsense! 
Everything you want. That’s fair, I 
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suppose. Now, what do you want?” 

A black look of anger darkened her 
face. Then she smiled with supreme 
contempt : 

“ What can you give? ” 

Dan started under the whip of her 
look. But he laughed with all the in- 
solence of his autocratic traditions. 

“What I can give, young girl, 
would make the fortune of a Princess 
and the envy of any woman in the 
world!” 

“ Only that? ” 

Her sarcasm burned, but he con 
tinued impertinently. ‘“ Stop that, 
Gipsy Queen! You’ll have everything 
you want, everything on earth that can 
tempt a beautiful woman. Gold and 
jewels, a magnificent house, land for 
yourself, if you wish. Horses, car- 
riages, automobiles, splendid clothes 
.’ he was breathless and 
and 


and 
more impatient than ever “. 
my love! ” 

“Oh!” she said in that same tone of 
infinite sarcasm. “ Oh! So you think 
yourself far less precious than the car- 
riages, the horses, the house and the 
rest? It is a pity, indeed! ” 

“What do you mean?” he burst 
out violently. 

“Easy, my Prince,” she laughed. 
“T shall tell you: You promise me a 
hundred and one things that have 
value in gross money. And to them 
all, like a last trifle, you add , 
your love! I was right, Boyar Dan, 
you are poor! Did someone tell you 
that I needed these riches? How do 
you know I haven’t more of these than 
you have? Boyar Dan, you are very 
poor! 4 

Her pity enveloped him mockingly. 

He felt the impulse to kill rising in 
him. 

“You stop, or God knows what. 
. . How dare you, you little vaga- 
bond, talk that way to a Prince? 
Don’t you know that I can cover your 
rags with gold ten times your weight? 


I can bury you under diamonds!” 

She seemed unmoved. 

“Indeed!” she smiled. “I am 
sorry, but I have to ask you again: 
Only that?” And suddenly, without 
any warning, she trembled with a wild 
anger. Extending her slim body like 
an are, she thrilled him with the men- 
ace of her eyes. Her two arms lifted 
above her head, she cried into his face. 
lashing him with every word: 

“You poor beggar, you! The 
Prince who could buy me is not yet 
born, and never will be! There is not 
gold enough in the world, you small 
one, to buy the little finger of Myra! 
There are not enough diamonds in the 
kingdoms of the Rising Sun to buy the 
free step of a gipsy! Do you hear me? 
Who do you think you are, near a 
woman who is as free as the air? You 
Face to face with a woman 
you wooden doll! You 
have nothing. Mine is the world with 
its sky and its sun glory. Its freedom 
and all the roads and the running 
waters are mine. You want to buy 
me? You miserable one! Women like 
me choose their conquerors! Little 
man! What can you do besides be- 
lieve you are what you will never be? 
Shame! Can you still feel that? 
Passion, love and freedom despise 
you!” 

The gipsy had regained her mys- 
terious haughtiness. With a last 
crushing look, she turned and slowly 
moved away. And, with a last attempt 
at tyranny, he ran after her madly. 

“But I cannot marry a gipsy, can 
I?” he cried. ‘ Tell me yourself, how 
‘an a Boyar like me marry a vaga- 
bond? That’s what you want, isn’t it? 
The wife of the Boyar! Yes!” And, 
with crescen¢o fury, he gripped her 
arm and cried desperately, with hatred : 
“You win, you gipsy, you witch! I 
will marry you, you understand? I will 
make you the wife of the Boyar! Yes, 
I will marry you, you hear? ” 


vain slave! 
who can love 
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And shaking her arm wildly, he 
asked, with a violence that touched 
upon insanity: 

“The Prince asks the vagabond to 
marry him!” 

With a quick gesture she threw him 
from her. Then she looked down upon 
him. Such pride and contempt came 
from her eyes that he bent his head 
unwillingly. Her words fell like drops 
of fire: 

“The vagabond doesn’t want you! 
Freedom and love despise you! ” 

e 

He remained there for hours, con- 
sumed by his rage and his shame. For 
shame it was that filled his heart. Then 
he jumped on his horse and sadly rode 
the whole day. 

When the sun went down behind the 
mountains, plunging the valley into a 
lake of flames, he was riding home 
through the purple forest, under mov- 
ing arches of glorious leaves. His 
young face was changed, his eyes 
deeper, his forehead calm. That day, 
between revolt and pride, between 
anger and vanity, all fighting madly 
within him, he had suddenly realized 
that he loved her with the love of which 
she spoke. For the first time in his 
life the young Boyar had found some- 
one to make him think, by despising 
his ways and telling him so without fear 
or mercy. The resolution to beg for- 
giveness and devote his life to her, re- 
gardless of everything else, was his 
when he entered the courtyard. And 
sadly he looked at the first star glitter- 
ing like a tear in the blue light of the 
evening. 

V 
T was all over now. The storm had 


nearly overwhelmed them all. It 
had destroyed, too. The old Mas- 


ter had thundered and threatened at 
the attitude of the young Boyar. His 
mother and sisters had employed every 
resource in their power to move him. 


. 


Domnitza Zamfira had scorned him. 


He had smiled. He told them that it 
was no more a fixed idea that obsessed 
him, but a great, true love. With hu- 
mility he told them that he had asked 
her to marry him, and that she despised 
him and had sent him away. At that 
the old Boyar had ceased to thunder 
and his mother and sisters had held 
their breath. ‘ Then it is not so bad,” 
they had thought secretly. 

Domnitza Zamfira had said bitter 
and venomous words to him. 

“IT want your forgiveness for hav- 
ing deceived you without knowing it. 
Domnitza.” He had spoken to her 
with real sorrow. ‘“ But I knew not 
myself that I did not love you. How 
could I accept the honor of your alli- 
ance without true love? ” 

“True love! ‘That’s the name of 
your new caprice! Whatashame! A 
gipsy!” 

But when he had announced that so 
long as she refused to marry him he 
intended to give up everything and 
follow her as a faithful slave, the storm 
surpassed every limit. The old Boyar 
did not kill only because of that new 
force of character his son had so unex- 
pectedly acquired. At the end of that 
stormy night the old Boyar was beaten. 
He was lying on his couch with one of 
his rare but dangerous heart attacks. 

The three women cried and sobbed, 
while Domnitza, frozen in her superior 
disdain, sat white as a statue of jus- 
tice. Dan was leaning against the 
window. The doctor for whom he had 
sent was reassuring the family. It 
would be nothing. Rest and peace of 
mind and no contradiction. No contra- 
diction! Dan smiled heartbrokenly. 
But when the old Boyar had fully re- 
covered his senses, he appeared to take 
this greatest misfortune that could 
ever fall upon his family calmly: 

“Tf you must dishonor me,” he had 
said nobly, “then take the way that 
will bring least shame upon us. For 
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you, Boyar Dan of Argintesti, to wan- 
der with gipsies, would be the supreme 
It would kill us all. Try to 
persuade her to marry you. If she is 
as you say, you may teach her man- 
ners, and we will do our best to hide the 
fact that she was a vagabond before 
her marriage. A quick marriage, then 


dishonor. 


you two can travel for a while till the 

world forgets this disgrace, and we— 

poor we, alas!—can work up some 

decent legend about her. Otherwise 
bb] 


Dan felt his heart full of tears. For 
a moment he won- 
dered if he had 
no pride left at 
all. 

“Father, dear 
old Father,” he 
said, “ my heart 
is broken to see 
this 
I will try to 
make it less hard 
for But 
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full maddening week he had wandered 
after her, not daring to approach her, 
afraid to meet her glance, afraid of her 
contempt, of her sarcasm and mistrust. 

Then one day, as she was singing at 
the clear, deep fountain, he had 
stopped far off, like a shadow in the 
sun. Had she the power ot divina- 
tion? She had called to him. He had 
trembled. “Come,” she had called 


again. ‘ Come, I know.” As he came, 


_pale and unhappy, she had looked 


longingly into his changed face. Then 
she had smiled and, slipping to his feet, 
had encircled, his 
knees with her 
arms. 

** My Prince!” 
she had whis- 
pered. 

She had 
laughed much at 
his repeated 
pleading to 
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NN marry him. 
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WAYS * Marriage?” she 
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you. AAA A 
you see ” SAN ¥ 5 asked. “What 
he added sadly, ea is marriage, your 
“she despises me a world’s marriage, 
a i ROY to Love? If 
The old Boyar \ Vig it Myra loves you, 
lifted a power- it is for every 
less arm in Summer and 


broken anger. 

** God pun- 
ishing me for the 
crimes of all the Boyars of Argintesti 
who have lived happily on this un- 
happy earth! ” 


. HAVE MAN (923 
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VI 

HE young Boyar was drunk with 
joy. Under the same silver pop- 
lar, she had smiled and cried. She 
had pressed him in her arms with 
an infinite passion, with an unknown 
tenderness. She had met him half way, 

understood and forgiven. 
Myra loved him! She had told him 
so. but he could not believe it. For one 





Spring, for every 
Autumn and 
Winter in this 
great life! It is in death and in the 
Valley beyond. Marriage? Oh, that 
ridiculous little thing! ” 

But he had known how to convince 
her. He had asked it for himself. 
And she had laughed again. 

“T shall play that role,” she had 
promised, “for my young Dan. I 
shall play it for his poor world. But 
for Myra marriage will be that miracu- 
lous hour when the first star of Heaven 
shines upon the valley, while she and 
Dan are dreaming at the feet of Mura 
father, who will play for them his love 
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song. Marriage will be for me the 
hour of Mura’s song and his last bene- 
diction, for I know he will go away.” 

And thus was the day of Myra’s real 
marriage celebration. They had 
passed the day with Mura in the fresh 
pine-wood cabin at the end of the vil- 
lage. It was strangely decorated with 
old embroidered silks of all colors, rare 
silks which the Lautar had carried with 
him in his gigantic pack. It had been 
a mystic day, the day of Myra’s cele- 
bration. Mura had brought forth the 
sacred books bound in ivory and tur- 
quoises, and had read and translated 
the royal manuscript. Now Dan knew. 
She was giving up her destiny of reign- 
ing over the old Romani race, over its 
purest branches, over those chosen to 
carry on in the world the splendor and 
the mystery of gipsy traditions. She 
was born to wear the seven crowns of 
Romani Queens. She had been in- 
structed by Mura in the two thousand 
and seven poems in the sacred books. 
She herself was a poet. She knew 
many languages and had strange wis- 
dom beyond the grasp of gloomy phi- 
losophers in famous universities. The 
time was coming now for her to go and 
take the heavy ring of the Rulers, and 
receive her people streaming in from 
all over the world. 

And she had failed her destiny and 
her people, for Love! The Lautar was 
distressed. An intense wonder, mixed 
with gratitude, overwhelmed Dan. 
Now he understood her power, her 
magic, her haughtiness. 

In the afternoon a messenger dis- 
turbed the three friends sitting in the 
cabin. It was Mariuka. 

“My mistress, Domnitza Zamfira,” 
she said boldly, a little insolently, to 
Myra, “ sends me here. She orders you 
to her court.” 

Myra smiled kindly. 

* Wait a little, my good girl,” she 
said. Then on a yellow piece of real 
parchment she wrote, with a heavy pen 


and a silver-colored liquid: ‘ Myra, 
Romani Princess, orders Zamfira to 
keep her insolence for herself. ‘Those 
who want to talk to Myra come to her 
hearth—now and forever!” And she 
sealed it in purple sealing wax with the 
hieroglyphics of a gigantic ring. 


The first star of the evening shone 
softly upon the mountains. It found 
Dan and Myra before the Lautar’s 
cabin. Leaning against the cherry 
tree that shadowed his door, Mura 
played and sang. The stars came out, 
one by one, like golden promises. And 
late—the cocks had crowed for mid- 
night—the pale silver horn of the moon 
gleamed overhead. Mura sang. Mura 
played. He sang all the love songs of 
his fiery race, words tortured with long- 
ing, mysterious yearning, wild gaiety 
and passion. Tunes that were stran- 
gled with tenderness, trills broken with 
love. The songs of songs. Gipsy 
songs. 

The morning star rose limpid and 
pure from the dark seas of the night. 
The skies whitened. From Mura’s 
cobza rose burning sighs. 

Then, a whispering in the forests. 
A pink veil trembled at the horizon. 
A sail of light glided along. Colors 
awakening like silk shades of mysteri- 
ous lamps. An orange brocade over 
the valley A clear flame burn- 
ing the mountain. Then, flames 
flames . . . anorgy of rainbows. . . 

The sun was rising. The last long- 
ing died on the cobza, broken by ar- 
rows of light. 

His hands raised to the sun, Mura 
called upon the lovers‘ the blessing of 
warmth and light. He called upon 
them the mercy of the blue sky, the 
kindness of the black earth, the youth 
of the bubbling waters, the strength 
of the white roads. 

He lifted their four arms towards 
the sun and blessed them again. Then 
he took Myra in his arms and, pressing 
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her head on his shoulder, his forehead 
raised high in the sunlight, he cried 
longingly, silently. 

With his bundle upon his left shoul- 
der and his cobza on the right, Mura 
Lautarul turned once more toward 
them as they stood there together. 

“Perhaps I shall come back, per- 
haps I never shall. The road knows 
it! No matter what thy life shall be, 
ch Myra, forget not thy longing and 
thy road!” 

And he walked down in the coolness 
of the road below. 


VII 


YRA, till the day of her official 
marriage, lived in the old Lau- 


tar’s cabin. These were the first 
four walls that had soothed her 
longing for unbeaten paths with 


dreams of love. Dan prepared things 
all alone. And he prepared them mag- 
nificently. Though the ceremony had 
to be quiet, almost secret, and at twi- 
light, the young Boyar had arranged a 
few things. He had sent her from 
Bucharest four foreign maids, skilful 
and polite. And she herself had chosen 
her gown. 

When the day came she passed 
through the village at twilight in the 
sumptuous carriage of young Dan, the 
carriage with ruby-studded harness 
and the eight white Arabian horses. 
Riding the first four were gay calusei 
with fluttering sleeves, red sashes, em- 
broidered cojocs and bright ribbons. 
As they went they fired ivory pistols 
and cheered. Everyone was excited, 
though the old Boyar’s order had been 
silence.” The people of the village 
crowded on the edge of the road to see 
her. Some cheered heartily. 

She was smiling, but her eyes looked 
far away. Were they following Mura 
on his long road? The peasants won- 
dered at her remoteness. “ No Dom- 
nitza ever looked as beautiful or as 
proud, God forgive me!” were the 


“cc 


words of many of them as she passed. 

When she left the old chapel where 
Popa Ion, in purple and gold brocade, 
had performed the ceremony, and as 
the deep bells sang their hymn of hope, 
the depressed family was assembled in 
the large ancestral hall. They sat 
proudly and in hurt silence. Only the 
old Master was absent. Their haughty 
attitudes were sadly reflected in the old 
Venetian mirrors the Boyar had 
brought from Murano some twenty 
years before. Not one of them had 
attended the ceremony, but that had 
been at Myra’s request to her fiancé. 
Secretly, they were extremely curious 
to see the vagabond whose magic had 
defeated them. 

The newly married couple were to 
leave Rumania the same day for their 
honeymoon in Norway. Myra had 
strangely decided to visit the snowy 
immensities of the North. She had 
also forbidden her young lover to say 
a word to his noble family about her 
being other than a common gipsy. 
“If they are as narrow-minded as to 
despise a free wanderer, it doesn’t mat- 
ter whether he is common or royal,” 
she had told him. ‘“ The joy shall be 
mine to greet them in the way of a 
Romani, who sweetens pride with for- 
giveness. I shall greet them after the 
official ceremony. I do not want to see 
them before and I do not know if I 
shall like to see them again after.” 

Dan had approved in silence. But 
something like hurt pride burned 
vaguely in the place of his lost vanities 
when she had too haughty a word for 
his parents. He couldn’t recognize 
himself. He looked at times into the 
dim past at that other Dan of Argin- 
testi who seemed a total stranger to 
him and whose old ways he could no 
longer understand. He had agreed 
with Myra that the day when the roads 
should call too passionately he would 
go with her, to wander about the world. 

To wander Something 
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of her restless soul had entered his, for 
he looked forward to those future wan- 
derings along strange paths with a 
warm eagerness. 

As he stood opposite his Myra in 
the little chapel he thought of that 
other Boyar, Andrei the Brave, who 
had built this chapel five hundred 
years before and devoted it to his God 
of mercy, freedom and understanding 

that same Haiduc Andrei who for 
thirty years had been the dread of all 
the tyrants and the adored of all the 
poor. Curiously, Haiduc Andrei had 
married in this same chapel, at the age 
of fifty-five, the beloved of all his life, 
« little mountain shepherdess, his ever- 
courageous companion in the high 
forests of Muntenia. 

At the Conak, when the 
mental doors of the Hall were flung 
open, Myra entered with a sure step. 
She turned, like a royal lotus flower, 
toward the family there assembled. 
She was wrapped to her proud chin 
in supple white velvet. Her long 
train, mingled with the precious lace 
of the longest veil a bride ever wore 
and with the streams of gold of the 
beteala,' dazzlingly covered the whole 
length of the Hall. A tiny circle of 
platinum, studded with pale “ aqua 
marinae,” crowned her forehead under 
the fragrant orange blossoms. 

She advanced with a faint smile, 
stopped near them and looked at them, 
her head high in glorious silence. 

Dan’s mother made a movement of 
anger and rose violently : 


monu- 


1 Long threads of gold that flow along a bride’s 
veil according to an old Rumanian custom. 


** How do you dare!” She seemed 


strangled by indignation. ‘ How do 
you dare look upon us like that! In 
my house, a vaga ... .” Under 
Myra’s calm glance she stopped. 

** How do you dare ” quietly 
asked Myra, with a smile, ** not stand 
up to greet your son’s wife? Yes, you 
are poor in your soul. I pity you, my 
noble relatives! ” 

* You little savage,” grumbled the 
young Boyar’s sister. “ You really 
don’t wear a ring in your nose? ” 

“No, only on my finger, young 
maiden,” replied Myra. 

The sister gasped: 

* We thought you would understand 
your position and come here on your 
knees! Only in fairy tales do you hear 
of such luck as yours. You simply 
force us out of the only attitude this 
unfortunate family of poor Dan can 
lave: silence and mourning! ” 

Again there was silence, and then 
the most unexpected thing that had 
happened in Argintesti since the 
time of Haiduc Andrei took place. 
The old Boyar advanced toward 
Myra. 

When she had entered the palace he 
had crept from his couch and had 
watched the whole scene from the small 
door that led to his quarters. Now 
he stretched his trembling arms toward 
her. The good-humored smile that 
had made him famous in three prov- 
inces shone on his face: 

“ My Lady,” he said, “ I don’t know 
who you are, but your well-born pride 
suits mine! Won’t you take my arm, 
to visit your Conak, my Lady? ” 

















What Ireland Has Given America 


By SEUMAS MACMANUS 


Author of “ The Story of the Irish Race” and Other Volumes 


For Three Centuries Millions from the Old Sod Have Been Feeding, 
Brain, Brawn and Muscle to the United States, Learning the 
While Discipline, Tolerance and Foresight 


N America at the present time sta- 
tistics show there are approxi- 
mately five million people who were 

either born in Ireland or born here of 
Irish parents. No statistics exist re- 
garding the third generation Irish 
here; but it is easily within the mark to 
ay that there are five million more of 
these—making a total of ten million 
of purely Irish blood. And as there is 
undoubtedly a large proportion of 
Irish blood in another ten million of 
the population, it is apparent that the 
Irish element in America must have a 
very big influence indeed upon the 
nation, its character, its progress, its 
destiny. 

Forty-five per cent of the Irish ele- 
ment in America is concentrated in the 
Middle Atlantic States, somewhat 
more than twenty per cent is in New 
England, and approximately fifteen 
per cent in the group of Northeast 
Central States. Of the remainder, the 
largest portion lines itself along the 
Pacific coast, the line being heaviest 
in California—and the balance has a 
quota in almost every other corner 
of the country from Florida to Alaska. 

One-half of Boston, and one-third 
of the whole state of Massachusetts is 
of purely Irish blood. There are more 
Irish blooded people in New York City 
than are in the leading six cities of 
Ireland. And while in all other immi 
grant races here the number of males 
is far in excess of females, the Irish 
female immigration exceeds the male 

-a fact which has an important bear- 
ing on the influence of such an immi- 
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grating race in the national life of the 
adopted country. 

Another fact of much importance is 
that the Irishman, being gregarious by 
instinct, having the element of socia- 
bility almost abnormally developed, 
settled in the city instead of on the 
farm. Only fifteen per cent of the 
Irish in America took to farm life. 

The Irish began coming to America 
as early as the seventeenth. century. 
After the devastation of the Crom- 
wellian wars shiploads of our people 
came here voluntarily : and, at the same 
time, as the records show, many thou- 
sands of young men and women, boys 
and girls, were sold into semi-slavery 
in the American Colonies (as well as in 
the West Indies). Many of the poor 
mountain whites from West Virginia 
to Alabama, are descendants of en- 
slaved Irish, who, escaping their bond- 
age, penetrated the mountains. 
Throughout the eighteenth century 
there was a slow, but steady drift 
of the Irish toward America; but 
it was the nineteenth century that 
brought the great exodus from Ire- 
land—and particularly the last sixty 
years of that century. Under the 
stress of both tyranny and famine two 
million people fled from Ireland to 
America between 1840 and 1860. For 
the remainder of the century, they 
came at the rate of half a million a 
decade—a recorded total of four mil- 
lion in sixty years. As a matter of 
fact the Irish immigration to America 
was appreciably larger than shown by 
the immigration statistics, because 
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Trish emigrants leaving Queenstown for America when the exodus was at its height 


large numbers of Irish came here after 
sojourning in England, in Scotland 
and Canada, and so were not enum- 
erated in the regular Irish returns. 

In one century, then, the nineteenth, 
Ireland contributed to the American 
nation, more flesh and blood, muscle, 
brawn, and brain than had all the 
other European countries together for 
three hundred years. 

Irvin Cobb, who may be expected to 
know well his Kentucky, and the moun- 
tain country, tells us that “ fifty per 


cent of the mountaineers are Irish from 
the south and west of Ireland.”? Most 
of them, he says, being “ runaway in- 
denturemen from the Virginia Planta- 
tions—chiefly Irish rebels.” He points 
out that Daniel Boone’s name, properly 
spelled, would be Bohan, a good Irish 
name—and that his wife was daugh- 
ter of one Morgan O’Brien. The 
earliest colonists of Kentucky, he in 
forms us, had such names as McAfee, 
Sullivan, Casey, Hogan, Moonev, 
O’Bannon, FitzPatrick, MacMahon. 
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‘hat the immigration from Ireland 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies must have been considerable, and 
consequently had large influence in 
moulding American national life, prac- 
tically at its beginnings, is evident 
when the records of the years of the 
Revolution are examined. Patrick 
Carr was the name of one of the five 
victims of the Boston Massacre. And 
a good Irishman, Colonel James Bar- 
rett, led the Boston Tea party. 

We of today know not how much of 
the spirit of the Revolution was im- 
planted in the breasts of the American 
youth of the eighteenth century by the 
many Irish teachers who, having fled 
from English tyranny, hated that 
country and its government. O’Brien 
says regarding the years just preced- 
ing the Revolution, “In the county 
records, in town histories, are fre- 
quently found references to Irish 
schoolmasters against whom  com- 


Irish immigrants arrived at Ellis Island 
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plaints were made in town meeting 
that they were ‘ teaching sedition’ to 
the children.” And he goes on to 
point out that in the years of 1774- 
1784, many rural communities that 
had been served by Irish schoolmasters 
were entirely without tutors—those 
men, as is shown by the rosters of the 
military companies, having dropped 
the ferule for the rifle at the hour the 
first shot was fired. 

O’Brien in his “ A Hidden Phase of 
American History ” arrays the testi- 
mony of Galloway, the Tory speaker 
of the Pennsylvania House of Assem- 
bly, General Lee, Robinson, and oth- 
ers, who say that one-half of the 
American fighters in the war of the 
Revolution were Irish. By reckoning 
the Irish names on the rosters of the 
regiments, O’Brien proves that thirty- 
eight per cent of the Revolutionary 
Army were Irish. Some of the regi- 
ments were overwhelmingly Irish. 
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General Sir Henry Clinton, the 
British Commander-in-Chief, in his let- 
ter of October 23rd, 1778, to the Sec- 
retary of War, said, “ The immigrants 
from Ireland in general are to be 
looked upon as our most serious an- 
tagonists.” And Lord Montjoy in the 
British parliament bitterly exclaimed, 
** We lost America through the Irish.” 

Although things are now radically 
changed, the overwhelming majority 
of Irish immigrants of generations be- 
fore the present began life in America 
by filling the humblest positions—this, 
because of their enforced illiteracy and 
poverty under British rule. And be- 
cause these poor boys and _ girls 
brought to the most trying tasks brave 
and cheery hearts and blithesome spir- 
its, they quickly compelled native ad- 
miration and won native esteem. Still 
more certainly did they win golden 
opinion when they were seen sacrificing 
themselves to endless days of toil, that 
their children, born on American soil, 
might get the education which was de- 
nied to themselves and the opportuni- 
ties that they could never have. 

The number of second generation 
Irish who are common laborers or 
servants is negligible. A_ statistical 
calculation made less than ten years 
ago shows us that fifty-four per cent 
of Irish immigrant girls then went 
into domestic service, whereas only six- 
teen per cent of the Irish-American 
girls were content with such emplov- 
ment. There were proportionately 
twice as many of the second generation 
as of the first who took to various 
needle trades, five times as many be- 
came sales girls, five times as many 
became teachers, and seven times as 
many became stenographers and book- 
keepers. Of the second generation of 
males over the first there were twice 
as many doctors, three times as many 
engineers, lawyers, journalists, actors, 
six times as many teachers, six times 
as many government officials. 


As indicating in one manner the im- 
portant influence of the Irish upon 
American national life, it is worth ob- 
serving the part that they have taken 
in moulding the mind of the American 
youth in the schools. In the early 
days of American upbuilding, Irish 
schoolmasters were ever treading on 
the heels of the pioneers. This is all 
the more remarkable when we realize 
that the knowledge which these school- 
masters longed to impart they had 
themselves obtained in Ireland surrep- 
titiously, in circumstances of the ut- 
most difficulty and hardship, at the 
risk of their liberty and life, and of 
the liberty and life of the hunted 
schoolmasters who taught them. That 
innate Irish love of teaching, of 
spreading knowledge, which made the 
wandering scholars from Ireland the 
marvel of Europe from the sixth to the 
tenth century, urged them to the out- 
posts of civilization on this continent, 
throughout the eighteenth and the 
first half of the nineteenth, and holds 
them still to the labor of love in the 
twentieth century. 


Abraham Lincoln imbibed his first 
learning and love of books from one 
of these strange wandering Irishmen. 
Irvin Cobb tells us “ The children of 
the pioneers of Kentucky, almost with- 
out exception, learned their first les- 
sons in the log cabins under the teach- 
ings of that strange but gifted race of 
men, the wandering Irish schoolmas- 
ters, who founded the old field schools 
of the South and to whom the South 
is largely indebted for its culture.” 
The same thing was true in other 
Southern states. And the New Eng- 
land Historical and General Register 
for 1853 says, “ Many aged people of 
the present day in New Hampshire 
will remember the stories told by their 
fathers of the old Irish schoolmasters, 
who were almost always of good fam- 
ilies, well educated, and men of enter 
prise.” In the course of my own wan- 
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Irish lacemakers of Killarney who prefer stenography in America 


derings in remote corners of America, 
I have met with old men who told me 
proudly that they learned their letters 
by the knee of wandering Irish school- 
masters. 

In the teaching body of the whole 
country, now, the Irish quota is double 
what its numerical strength calls for. 
In thirty leading cities of America, 
eighteen per cent of the teaching staff 
is Irish and in some cities, Prof. Ross * 
tells us, forty to fifty per cent is Irish. 

As well may be expected in the case 
of immigrants coming from a dreamy 
old world pastoral country to a rush- 
ing, progressive, trading, new country, 
the Irish have both gained and lost by 
the change. The Irishman has got 
wealth, rank, position in America, to 
which he would have had to remain a 
stranger at home. Here, too, he has 
had his wits sharpened, his activities, 
mental and physical, stimulated, and 





*“The Celtic Tide,’ Century Magazine, Vol. 
87, 


many dormant qualities aroused and 
brought into action. America im- 
parted to the Irishman steadiness, dis- 
cipline, patience, tolerance, foresight ; 
and also engrafted some necessary 
practicality upon his idealism. And 
not only did America bestow wealth on 
him, but, through him, brought mate- 
rial comfort to hundreds of thousands 
of Irish-Americans’ kith and kin who 
had been in need at home. Over here, 
too, for the first time, did the Irish 
breathe the air of freedom, walk erect 
and unafraid, and so were mentally, 
spiritually and physically uplifted. 
On the other hand, the Irishman’s 
coming here lost much both to himself 
and to Ireland. Ireland for ages bred 
up millions of her sons and daughters, 
lavishly endowing them with all her 
riches, the strength of her loins, and 
beauty of her soul, and when they 
flowered into beauteous young man- 
hood and womanhood, she bestowed 
them on America. If you want to es- 
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timate at the very lowest value—the 
money value—Ireland’s gift to this 
country, just calculate how many 
thousand dollars is absorbed in raising 
an American until he is of use to his 
country, multiply that by the number 
of millions of healthy, hearty, cour- 
ageous and beautiful strong young 
men and women Ireland has sent you 
—and thus realize a fraction of what 
America owes to Ireland. 

The Irish immigrant in America 
naturally loses that rare simplicity 
which is one of the most charming 
qualities of the Irish people at home; 
loses something of the reposeful un- 
questioning faith, the trustingness, 
and the intense humanness,_ with 
which Ireland endows her children. He 
loses much of the easy philosophy, and 
of the sublime content, the sweet com- 
munity happiness, and the glowing in- 
dividual happiness, which oppression 
and poverty could never smother in the 
Trish breast. 

“ Well, Dinny,” I said to one of my 
fellow countrymen whom I found as 
comfortable here as I had known him 
to be poverty-stricken at home—* How 
do you find America? ” 

“Oh,” he replied, “’Tis a brave 
country—a brave .country.” 


“It’s a change for the better, for 
you?” T tested him. He answered: 

“Sure, thank God, I’ve always a 
good coat to me back, here, a roof 
that never lets down the rain on 
myself or the children, and always, 
thank God, enough to ate. But 
that’s all.” 

Not in quantity alone, but far more 
in quality, the Irish infusion has be- 
come a large factor in American na- 
tional life. The very hostility which 
met the Irishman’s first efforts to climb 
upward awakened in him the qualities 
necessary to his success, his indepen- 
dence, his healthy scorn, his dominant 
insistence. To his would-be scoffers 
he said, in his heart: 


“We've a hand for the grasp of a 
friendship, 
And one to make you quake, 
And you’re welcome to whichsoever 
It pleases you to take.” 


With thanks to nobody, he tdok his 
rightful place in the American naiion. 
And by virtue of his wonderful adapt- 
ability, that place was, not jointed, but 
fused, into American life. At the 
same time he grafted Irish traits upon 
Americans, to a remarkable degree. He 
humanized and socialized them; he 
made them breezy, buoyant, more un- 
conventional, more philosophical in re- 
pose, more impetuous in action. The 
glowing warmth of the Irishman’s 
soul melted the ice-crust from the off- 
spring of the acidulous old Puritan 
Yankees, and made them more warm 
hearted, more enthusiastic, and, above 
all, a sport-loving people. Even the 
Irish servant-girl in the last genera- 
tion played a valuable missionary part 
in darkest New England—in the 
bosom of almost every Puritan family 
there. She introduced to countless 
children a wealth of humor, of fancy, 
of generosity, loyalty, affection. To 
the Brigids of previous generations 
America of today owes a debt that she 
fails to remember. 


The Irishman by his nature has 
helped to make and keep America dem- 
ocratic. And he has probably been the 
greatest force in fending it from Brit- 
ish control. Irish-Americans, ever lov- 
ing and working for the land of their 
adoption, have ever loved and worked 
also for their Motherland. And they 
are probably the only body of men 
outside the British realm which has 
continuously affected, and again and 
again altered the course of, Imperial! 
British politics. 

Americans who were bred upon the 
comic papers think that Ireland’s chief 
contribution to America has _ been 
saloon-keepers and policemen. When 


prohibition came to make every man 
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his own brewer, and consequently 
Othellos of the saloon-keepers, there 
vere half as many Irish as German 
saloon-keepers in America,—with the 
number of Irish rapidly diminishing. 
The Irish are represented by four 
times their racial ratio on the police 
force of the country—by reason of ex- 
ecutive ability, and genius for com- 
manding and handling men. 

The latter is also the key that un- 
locks the secret of the Irishman’s big- 
gest place in American national life. 

. Though the Irish took prominent part 
as pioneers in all the new mining re- 


gions, filled a large place among 
America’s schoolmasters and a far 


larger among fighters for America’s 
liberties, they have put America under 
greatest debt as organizers and di- 
rectors, builders and managers. 
Wherever in any part of this country 
there is the selecting of the right man, 
the directing of his activities, and the 
producing of the desired results, the 


Irishman is the man for the job. For 





an organizer of labor or of athletics, 
for a foreman, manager, director, con- 
tractor, job boss, or political boss every 
American knows there is always an 
Irishman born for the post. He has 
the rare faculty born of his forceful- 
ness, his persuasiveness, his sociable- 
ness and his humor, for getting the 
best and the most out of men. 

I am not at all enamored of my 
countryman so frequently filling the 
role of political boss. But, as the den- 
izens of American cities find that they 
must have such personages, the Irish 
boss is preferable by reason that he al- 
most always is human and has a heart. 
Yet, I would that our race here had 
entirely eschewed the trade of politics, 
and instead given of their masterful 
qualities entirely in more worthy direc- 
tions—whereby they would have still 
further elevated themselves and helped 
their adopted country. 

The help that the Irish have given 
to America is such as entitles America 
to feel grateful, and Ireland proud. 
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Killarney at twilight 








The Churches and the League 


by CHARLES S.. MACFARLAND 


General Secretary, Federal Council of the Churches of Christ’ in 


America 


A Government Proposal Based on the Principles of the League of Nations 
Non-Partisan Association Would Rally the Entire 
Church Forces of the Nation 


O blame the churches because they 
have not stopped war is nothing 
more nor less than to blame them 

because they have not extinguished sin 
from the world and is but another way 
of asserting the obvious truth that the 
principles of Christianity have not yet 
gained control over the social, political 
or economic order throughout the 
world. 

The churches have, for at least the 
last half century, taken a clear pos- 
ition of opposition to aggressive war 
and more recently have expressed the 
faith that war itself can be outlawed, 
and in this progress, it is interesting 
to note that the churches of America 
have exercised a real leadership. At 
first their action was largely negative, 
but when they began to think and act 
together through the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, 
their attitude immediately became 
positive and constructive. 

Indeed, so far as I have been able 
to discover, the first proposal for a 
society, association or League of Na- 
tions made by any representative body 
of our people, was made at the Inter- 
Church Conference in New York in 
1905, where the first steps were taken 
for the organization of the Federal 
Council, and came through the lips of 
Chief Justice David Brewer. The first 
organized body in the world, represent- 
ing the church bodies in any official 
way, was probably the Commission on 
Peace and Arbitration (now the Com- 
mnission on International Justice and 


Good Will), of the Federal Council, 


formed in 1912. ‘The significance of 
this step was that it marked the tran 
sition from mere negative protests 
against the wrongs of war to the con- 
structive proposals of substitutes for 
war as a means of settling international 
disputes. When the churchmen began 
to do corporate thinking on this sub- 
ject, it became clear, at a glance, that 
the fundamental moral principles in- 
volved needed to find expression in 
political institutions. Therefore, when 
the proposal for the League of Na- 
tions appeared, there was immediate, 
unhesitating and almost spontaneous 
response upon the part of church 
bodies from one end of the country to 
the other. When, later on, the League 
was actually instituted, these actions 
were repeated with equal readiness and 
whatever the intrusion of domestic and 
local issues may have caused in the 
way of confusion, no church body, so 
far as I am aware, has taken any 
action changing its original adherence 
to the League, but has simply caused 
more recent pronouncements to as- 
sume in some cases a more general 
form. 

Two or three representative actions 
may be cited as indicating the attitude 
cf the church bodies. The first is the 
resolution of the Executive Committee 
of the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America, December 11, 
1919, to the effect that it “ reaffirms 
its faith in the League of Nations and 
calls upon the ministers and churches 
of the nation to exert every possible 
influence upon the President and 
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Senate of the United 
states to secure the 
mediate ratification 
f the 


the League of 


Covenant of 
Na- 


ions, with such reser- 


itions only as are 
necessary to safe- 
cuard the constitu- 


tion of the United 
States and which 
shall not 
uly alter 


substanti- 
the 
icter of the Covenant 


cha in 


ind shall not require 
its submission to the 
\llies and Germany 
ind shall not in any 


hinder the full 


and equal participa 


wey 


tion, on the part of 
the United States, in 
all the 
the League.” 

In December, 1920, 
the full Quadrennial 
Meeting of the Fed- 
Bos- 


ton unanimously 


activities of 


eral Council in 


resolution 

authorizing the Administrative Com 
mittee “ to present to the President- 
elect and the Senate of the United 
States a statement setting forth thé 
profound interest of the churches in 


passed a 


the moral and religious principles un 
derlying the League of Nations and 
expressing earnest hope that some ac 
ceptable way be found for our partici 
pation in such a League.” 
Denominational bodies spoke with 
equal clarity. The General Assembly 
cf the United Presbyterian Church of 
North America, of 1920, the Presby 
terian Church in the United States of 
America, in the Assembly of 1919, the 
National Council of the Congrega 
tional Churches of the United States, 
on October 22, 1919, the Northern 
Baptist Convention, in June, 1920, 


AND 
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General Secretary, Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 


{merica 


and the Reformed Church in the 
United States, in March, 1919, passed 
declarations to the same intent. AI- 
most identical positions were taken by 
practically all national bodies. 

Not only were actions of this nature 
taken by the church assemblies and 
their ad interim commissions, but by 
joards of Missions, Co-operative 
Bodies of Mission Boards, local and 
areal conferences, state and _ local 
church Federations, Ministerial 
Unions and local churches from Maine 
to California. 

Recent inquiries make it clear that 
these general principles have in no case 
been repudiated and it is pretty cer 
tain at least that the overwhelming 
majority of the clergy stand by them 
at the present day. Other issues have 
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come in as being of more immediate 
and practical importance and possi- 
bility of realization, such as the Wash- 
ington Conference on Limitation of 
Armament, the proposals for an 
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public education on the moral necessity 
of the United States assuming its full 
share of responsibility in international 
tasks,” and declaring that the govern- 
ment “should either avail itself of 


economic confer- 
ence in Europe, 
the entrance of 
America into the 
Intern ational 
Court of Jus- 
tice and our par- 
ticipation in the 
H u m a nitarian 
Commissions of 


the League of 
Nations. 


The last two 
annual meetings 
of the Executive 
Committee of the 
Federal Council, 
in 1921 and 
1922, took ac- 
tions urging that 
the United States 
“take its full 
share of responsi- 
bility in interna- 
tional tasks and 
obligations,” re- 
jecting a policy 
of “taking all 
possible economic 
advantages in all 
parts of the 
world while 
shirking inte r- 
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INTERNATIONAL IDEALS OF THE 
CHURCHES OF CHRIST 


WE BELIEVE that nations no less 
than individuals are subject to God’s 
immutable moral laws. 

WE BELIEVE that nations achieve 
true welfare, greatness and honor only 
through just dealing and unselfish 
service. 

WE BELIEVE that nations that 
regard themselves as Christians have 
special international obligations. 

WE BELIEVE that the spirit of 
Christian brotherliness can remove 
every unjust barrier of trade, color, 
creed and race. 

WE BELIEVE that CHRISTIAN 
patriotism demands the practice of 
good will between nations. 

WE BELIEVE that international 
policies should secure equal justice 
for all races. 

WE BELIEVE that all _ nations 
should associate themselves perma- 
nently for world peace and good will. 


WE BELIEVE in international law, 
and in the universal use of interna- 
tional courts of justice and boards of 
arbitration. 

WE BELIEVE in a sweeping reduc- 
tion of armaments by all nations. 

WE BELIEVE in a warless world, 
and dedicaté ourselves to its achieve- 
ment. 


(Initiated by the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America 
and adopted by practically all of the 
major religious bodies.) 
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existing provis- 
ions for organ- 
ized international 
cooperation or 
present some bet- 
ter way.” 
Whatever may 
be said as to the 
confusionof 
mind on the part 
of the people in 
general, there is 
no doubt but 
what if the Gov- 
ernment of the 
U nited States 
should make pro- 
posals to the 
League of Na- 
tions based on 
the _ principles 
adopted by the 
League of Na- 
tions Non-Par- 
tisan Association, 
it could rally 
tlie entire church 
forces of the na- 
tion to its sup- 
port in a whole 
hearted manner. 
There is a clear 
realization on the 


national respon- STM 





part of thinking 





sibilities,” urging 

“the creation of a permanent organi- 
zation of the nations for world peace,” 
as a policy repeatedly expressed in ac- 
tions of constituent bodies, appealing 
to the Churches “ to become centers of 


men that the in- 


ternational ideals of the churches, as 
adopted by their several bodies, can- 
not be put into practice without a 
permanent co-operative institution of 
the nations. 
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{bove: Russian war prisoners 

of the type whom Dr. Nansen 

has repatriated by the tens of 
thousands 


Right: A French war orphan 
waiting to be adopted. The 
League looks after hundreds of } 


thousands of waifs 


Below: Burying little victims 

of typhus. The suppression of 

the dread epidemic is a major 
activity of the League 
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Above: A view of Saarbruck, the seat of the International Gov- 

erning Commission for the Saar Basin, west of the Rhineland. 

In 1935 there will be a plebiscite to determine whether the 

inhabitants of the Saar shall become French, return to Ger- 
man rule, or remain under the League 


At the left: An Albanian mountaineer 
Below: A Jugo-Slav group at market. Jugo-Slav troops had 


invaded Albania and war threatened when the League stepped 
in and brought peaceful settlement 
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Above: A Swedish peasant home 


Left: A Swedish miller 


Below: Finnish roadmakers 
Finland and Sweden were drifting into war over the 
Aaland Islands when the League of Nations effected 
an adjustment 
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Above: A Greek orthodox priest and his family in flight from Turkish oppressors. These are 


among wards of the League 


Below: A German woman, 85 years old, being carried to the polls in the Upper Silesian 


Plebiscite, to determine whether Germuny or Poland should get the territory. Equal interest 
An instance where the League substituted ballots for bullets 


was shown on the Polish side. 
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THE PRICE OF PEACE 


>\y@asp N the welter of conflicting and contused news from Europe, 
AY “ a few things stand out obviously. First of all, we have 
Dg not been willing to pay the Price of Peace. The thing 
Very which al] those who loathe war should have prevented 

has been allowed to happen. France and Germany have 
been Jeft alone together. 

The causes of animosity between these two peoples go back far 
beyond the tragic days of 1914. When Caesar, by his conquests, 
first brought the Rhine into history, he found the tribes at war. 
There has never been a real peace since. In the French regiments 
now on German soil there are many men who come from the districts 
which were devastated by German troops. It is more than the world 
has a right to ask of human nature to expect them to work helpfully 
for the cause of peace in the rich cities and undisturbed villages of 
their traditional enemy. No circumstances can be imagined more 
full of the risk of new wars. It is little short of miraculous that 
there were not more sanguinary clashes in the first days of the 
occupation. 

This situation which develops so dangerously was not suddenly 
sprung on a startled world—like the outbreak of the war in 1914— 
it has been foreseeable for a long time. At conference after conference 
it has been discussed. It was not to the interest of the rest of the 
world to leave France and Germany alone together. Everybody 
foresaw the menace of war, if that came about. But the rest of the 
world—certainly Britain and America—were not willing to pay the 
price of peace. 

+ + 


WHAT THE FRENCH WANT 
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The great bulk of our opinion is bitterly opposed to the 
present policy of the French Government. But no matter 
how vehemently we may condemn their military tactics, 
we should always bear in mind that the things for which 
France is'struggling are reasonable and justified. Since the Armistice 
there have been many changes of government in France, but there 
has been no Premier who changed the formula of French policy— 
107 
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“Security” and “Relief from crushing financial burdens.” In their 
place we can hope that we would have been wiser in our methods, 
but we would certainly have struggled for the same ends. 

France can not be secure if she stands alone in the face of a re- 
organized and strengthened Germany. It is not only a question of 
man power, but also of economic resources. Germany, with the Ruhr 
in working order, is inevitably the stronger. Deprived of this im- 
portant coal and steel center—even if France does not get much 
profit from it—there would be something more nearly approaching 
an even balance of power. 

France has not been, from our American point of view, wise in 
her financial policy. With the promise of large reparation payments, 
she has spent more than her income. There is now no hope of 
balanced budgets, so long as England and America are hard creditors, 
unless she is able to collect larger sums than she has been receiving 
from Germany. 

Of course there are people in France who believe that war should 
he made profitable, who want to annex the Rhineland, just as there 
are some Englishmen who still believe in hanging the Kaiser, and 
just as there are some Americans who think it our “‘manifest destiny” 
to gobble up Mexico and to “organize stable governments” in other 
countries with our Marines. But there has been a very large body 
of opinion in France which hoped that their just demands could be 
secured through cooperation with their allies and without recourse 
to military measures. 

At conference after conference the French have offered alternate 
proposals. We have refused to take part in the discussions. The 
British have rejected the French proposals as too high a price for 
peace. Those who find it easy to dislike the French call it “blackmail” 
and claim that they are trying to profiteer on the world’s need for 
peace. They are charged with using their military power, just as 
grain speculators used a corner in wheat. 

But before we in America use such hard names, we should recall 
that in fact at the Paris Peace Conference the French did accept our 
proposals. It was only after we had gone back on our promises that 
they began to ignore our advice. We were the first to refuse to pay 
the price of peace. 
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THE LEAGUE AND AMERICA’S WITHDRAWAL 
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|) NOTHER thing equally obvious amidst all the present un- 
certainties is that the menaces of the moment are exactly 
those which the League of Nations was intended to pre- 
vent. All the discussion over phraseology, or the exact 
meaning of this section of the Covenant or that, sink 
into insignificance before its main purpose. 
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No one familiar with our own Constitutional History could have 
expected the Charter of the League to have remained unamended. 
But just as the dozen and more amendments to our Constitution 
have not affected its main purpose—the creation of “‘a more perfect 
union’ ’-—so differences of opinion over the phraseology of the Cove- 
nant do not alter the fundamental idea of the founders of the League. 
It was intended to crystallize and render concrete and explicit the 
doctrine that the peace of the world was a common problem, predomi- 
nant over the clashes of interest of any two nations—that, while il 
lakes only two to make a quarrel, all the world must get together to 
organize peace. 

Under the theory of the League, the problem of, French security 
and of her economic and financial reconstruction is not a matter for 
France and Germany to fight out—the least hopeful method of 
settling so complicated a matter—between themselves, but a problem 
for all the world. The question before us is to determine whether 
there is any other method of assuring the peace. Certainly our 
policy of aloofness, of “disinterested advice,” where our commercial 
interests are threatened, of “unofficial observers,” has not secured 
peace. 

There are many reasons why the League of Nations is not at 
present strong enough to settle the dispute between France and 
Germany. The present Administration claims that the people of 
the United States are not willing to assume the responsibilities which 
would go with membership in the League. The Treaty of Versailles 
failed in the Senate. Ex-Governor Lowden recently has said that 
he considered Mr. Wilson’s refusal to accept the Treaty with the 
Senate “‘reservations”’ the most tragic mistake of our recent history. 
If this criticism by an eminent Republican of a Democratic ex- 
President is at all justified, it is a serious arraignment of the Re- 
publican Administration, for President Harding, during more than 
two years, has made no effort to get us into the League, with or 
without ‘“‘reservations.”” The “‘best minds” believe that this country 
is unwilling to pay the price of peace. 


+ + 


EUROPE AND THE LEAGUE 
TEENS .E our withdrawal into a passive and sterile aloofness 
ic a \HILI thd | int | 1 sterile aloof 
ACK 


bs | was the first step in the chain of events that led to the 

| French occupation of the Ruhr, all the great powers of 
Europe share in the responsibility. No one of them has 
wholeheartedly accepted the principles of the League. 
They have all been reluctant to submit their major problems to 
Geneva, so long as they had hope of getting by their own powers 
somewhat more than the common will of the world would approve. 
England is not eager to let the League decide the future of the Dar- 
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danelles. Her overwhelming naval power leads her to hope for a 
solution more favorable to her aspirations than would be granted by 
the other nations. France is reluctant to submit reparations to the 
League, because there is a chance of getting more with bayonets 
than from the vote of the assembled nations. 

To a certain type of mind, unread in history, the fact that the 
European nations have not changed their natures over night is an 
argument against American participation. They forget the stormy 
years that followed the adoption of our own Constitution. The 
jealousies between the separate States did not end over night. 
Massachusetts sabotaged the War of 1812 and almost seceded because 
it interfered with her special interests. It took the Supreme Court 
a generation to establish that respect which it now enjoys. It is 
easy to write in the copy book: “In Union there is Strength,”’ but it is 
the hardest lesson to learn which civilization has put before mankind. 

It will cost more to organize the world for peace today than it 
would have immediately after the Armistice. While the wholehearted 
entrance of the United States into the League of Nations would not 
have caused any miracles—under the best circumstances it would 
have taken time for sores to heal, for old hatreds and suspicions to 





A Meeting of the League Assembly at Geneva 
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The First Session of the World Court at The Hague 


be calmed—it would have immensely strengthened the liberal and 
progressive forces in all European countries. Today the forces which 
are working for peace in Europe have been discouraged by our 
defection. It will require all the more energy to re-form the lines. 

The problem of peace in the world is not one of balancing power 
between groups of nations. It is, in every nation, an internal fight. 
Each nation has its jingoes, who neither believe in nor desire peace. 
In each nation the great mass of the people want peace. ‘The problem 
transcends every frontier. It is a struggle between Pan-Liberalism 
and Pan-Chauvinism. 

The League of Nations is the only organization as vel offered to 
the world which seeks to organize and render effective the friends of 
peace in every land. 


Gest 
WHAT THE LEAGUE HAS DONE 





IN spite of the difficulty of putting into practice the copy- 

book maxim about the strength to be gained from united 

AUAes effort—a difficulty which we experience in arranging a 
2AES22 Fourth of July Celebration, the affairs of our Church as 
well as in the political relations of nations—more progress 
has been made in this larger problem in the short life of the League 
of Nations than Mankind has made before in a hundred years. 

It is easy to list a few of the more concrete achievements of the 
League of Nations. It settled the dispute over the Aaland Islands, 
which threatened war between Finland and Sweden. It has exerted 
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a steady and effective pressure on behalf of peace whenever the hos- 
tility between Poland and Lithuania became intense. It negotiated 
i treaty between Poland and Germany in regard to Upper Silesia 
which both governments were willing to sign. It stopped one war 
which had already begun when it pulled the Serb troops out of 
Albania. 

Back in 1920 it summoned and conducted a Financial Conference 
at Brussels—an achievement which our present Administration feels 
heyond its power. 

By directly managing the Saar Valley and the Free City of Danzig, 
by supervising the administration of the Mandated Territories, it has 
removed these areas from the competitive struggle which breeds war. 

It has brought into realization at last the American ideal of a 
World Court. 

The League of Nations at Geneva is a clearing house for an intricate 
group of “social service” organizations, which in various ways are 
striving to make this world a better place to live in. The Inter- 
national Labor Office, the first of the kind in which representatives 
of labor, capital and the governments are trying to improve working 
conditions the world around, has its headquarters in Geneva. The 
Opium Commission of the League of Nations representing practically 
all the nations of the world—in December, 1922, our Government 
finally mustered up courage to sent a representative—is carrying on 
an active crusade against narcotics. Thirty nations convened at 
Geneva in 1921 for a conference on the White Slave Traffic. 

The League has done very wonderful work in behalf of health. 
It has brought all the governments of Europe, victors, vanquished 
and neutrals, into effective cooperation with the Red Cross in fighting 
typhus and other epidemics, which in Eastern Europe were more 
deadly than armed hosts. It has made great progress in the standard- 
ization of medicines, anti-toxic sera and health statistics. 

Under Nansen’s leadership it has done a tremendous humanitarian 
work—far beyond the power of any one nation, far more effectively 
than all the nations could have done without a central organization. 
Four hundred thousand war prisoners were brought home from 
Russia; an International Employment Office was organized at Con- 
stantinople to aid refugees in finding work. 

One of the achievements of the League, which is unique, was the 
saving of Austria from complete financial collapse. Every other 
possible way was tried and failed, and at last it was referred to the 
League and a solution was found. 

But these concrete, detailed achievements of the League, immensely 
valuable as they have been, are only by-products. Its main purpose 
and its great work has been the development of a “planetary 
consciousness.” Just as the first great work of our Congress was 
to teach Americans—in Hamilton’s phrase—to “think continentally,” 
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so the Secretariat of the League, the permanent administrative staff, 
the frequent meetings of the Council and the great annual gatherings 
of the Assembly are training men from all countries to think of the 
world as a unit; to look beyond their own frontiers, to study and 
begin to understand the problems of others. 

Fifty-two nations—all the world but Russia, Germany, Turkey, 
Mexico and the United States—are learning to cooperate. There 
are no miracle-workers, nor super-men, at Geneva, just “regular 
fellows,” the kind we put in our Civil Service and send to Congress, 
hut they have made more progress in putting into practice the old 
copy-book maxim: ‘In Union there is Strength” than this old world 
of ours has seen in many a century. The two million men we sent 
across the sea to cooperate in the War were not “unofficial observers.” 
Are we really afraid to become involved in Peace? 


+ + 


THE LOGIC OF EVENTS 

















=< =WO very striking things have happened since’ the Great 
Debate over American participation in the League of 
Nations. The march of events, with the logic which 
overthrows sophistry, has proved first that the arguments 
used by the opponents of the League were grossly ex- 
aggerated, and second, that the arguments of those in favor of the 
League have been strengthened with every month that passes. 

It would be amusing, if it were not rather ignominious, to recall 
the fuss and furor over Shantung. We were told that if we accepted 
the League we would hand over forty million Chinese to the perpetual 
tyranny of the Japanese. Time has dropped that argument into the 
waste basket. Japan has fulfilled her promise and these “forty 
million Chinese” are as free as they ever were. 

There was another bugaboo about England having eight votes to 
our one. In nearly every important issue which has come before the 
League, some of the British Dominions have voted against the 
Mother Country. In the Disarmament debates they voted as we 
would have done. 

In those days. we were told to beware of a Super-State. Fifty 
odd nations, just as jealous of their sovereignty as we, accepted the 
risk that terrified some of our Senators and what criticism one now 
hears is that the League has not enough power. 

A very brilliant galaxy of abstentionist lawyers told us that the 
worst thing about the League was that it abandoned the American 
policy of juridical settlement of disputes and left everything to 
political rather than legal adjustment. But the League of Nations 
has succeeded where a generation of American diplomacy failed, 
The International Court is at last a reality, 
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On the other hand, the arguments for our entrance into the 
League have grown stronger. 

For two years we have tried the policy of aloofness—and “‘un- 
official observers’”—a policy which the friends of the League said 
would be as disastrous as undignified. The article by Senator 
Borah on page 25 shows how events have changed opinion—even 
his opinion—on this subject. 

The news from the Rhine and the Dardanelles makes it more clear 
than ever that the only alternative to an effective League of Nations 
is the old history of wars and more wars. 

Two years ago there was some vague talk of an Association of 
Nations. But time has worn that bluff to shreds. The League of 
Nations—the existing League with Headquarters at Geneva—is not 
only the most hopeful project; it is also the only project for the 
organization of Peace. 

+ + 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS NON-PARTISAN ASSOCIATION 


<g)UR WORLD extends its congratulations and heartiest good 
. wishes to the new organization which has been launched 
by the collaboration of ex-Justice Clarke (Democrat) and 
the former Attorney-General Wickersham (Republican) 
and their friends in both parties, to work for our entrance 
into the League of Nations. 

So long as we permit our relations with the other nations to be 
a matter of party politics they will be unstable. Our attitude towards 
such things as ‘““The Open Door,” “The Laws of the Sea,” “Arm- 
aments,” “‘Arbitration,” “The International Court at the Hague” 
should not be Republican or Democratic, but American. 

The work before this new organization falls into three stages. The 
first is to discover how many American citizens favor the entrance 
of the United States into the League of Nations. There is great 
uncertainty and sincere difference of opinion on this subject. If 
through a membership campaign, petitions, mass meetings, or any 
informal method of referendum the organization can throw light on 
this vexed question it will have done valuable service in clarifying 
the situation. Secondly, it must carry on as intensive a campaign 
of education as possible to rally more supporters to its platform. 
And thirdly—and most important of all—after it has succeeded in 
organizing a majority in favor of the League so impressive as to 
force the Administration to enter the League—or to elect a new one 
that will—it must continue its work to keep American opinion alert 
to insure the intelligence and effectiveness of our participation. 

It would be difficult to define more clearly the purposes for which 
OUR WORLD was founded. Our welcome to this new organization 
is correspondingly cordial. 
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FROM CONFERENCE TO CONFERENCE 


UST about a year and a month from the final session of the 
_ Arms Conference in Washington, February 6th, 1922, the 
Secretary of State expects to sail to attend the Pan- 
American Conference in Chile. 

Of the six treaties, signed in the Continental Hall at 
Washington, a year ago, only one, the Two Power Shantung Treaty 
between China and Japan, has been fully carried out. 

None of the other Treaties were ratified by all the signatories and 
so have not yet formally entered into force. But this delay in 
ratification has not caused any serious concern. The three Powers 
most interested in naval competition and in the Far East reached an 
agreement at Washington, which, even if the other nations do not 
ratify, is quite as important as documents, signed and sealed. 

There are some interesting analogies between the situation, which 
Mr. Hughes will face at the Pan-American Conference, and those he 
faced in the Arms Conference. 

First of all, most of the nations, which will assemble at Santiago, 
just as was the case with those who came to Washington, are already 
members of the League of Nations. In the Four Power Pacific Pact, 
signed at Washington, in which the United States, Great Britain, 
Japan and France agreed to respect one another’s right in their 
insular possessions, we were the only ones who took on any new 
obligations. The other Powers had undertaken much more definite 
pledges when they joined the League of Nations. 

Any agreement between the American Republics to respect each 
other’s frontiers and for the peaceful settlements of disputes will be 
new as far as we are concerned but for most of them merely a repe- 
tition of pledges already registered at Geneva. 

There is one subject on the Agenda in which Mr. Hughes can 
qualify as an expert—‘“The Reduction of Military and Naval 
Expenditures.”” The question is complicated in South America by 
the competition of foreign governments for the opportunity of sending 
Missions to organize and train their Armies and Navies. 

Recently we have entered the competition and, after very keen 
bidding against the British, succeeded in placing a Naval Mission 
in Brazil. 

But neither Argentina nor Chile intend to have Brazil out-build 
them. Every encouragement we give to the Brazilian Navy means 
increased Naval expenditures throughout South America. As long 
as these nations believe that they need foreign instructors in the arts 
of war, it is inevitable that we should bid for our share of the job. 
But it is a job, which must be repugnant to Mr. Hughes. 

It is to be hoped that he will offer to withdraw our Naval Mission 
from Brazil, if the other Republics will agree not to employ any 
foreign Military or Nava] Missions. 
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LAUSANNE AND THE PEACE OF THE NEAR EAST 


SV HE war cloud on the Ruhr acts as a smoke screen to hide 
the equally disturbing developments in the Near East. 
Unless the Conference at Lausanne succeeds in reaching 
agreement, the threatening situation on the Rhine will be 
duplicated in the Dardanelles, only instead of France and 
Germany, it will be Great Britain and Turkey that are left alone. 

In one case as in the other the fundamental question is the same. 
Is peace—on the Rhine or on the Straits—a question which concerns 
all the world or only the two governments most interested? To 
bring the matter home, are we in America interested? 

Under the theory of the League we are interested, we and Denmark 
and Chile and all the other nations, interested in the causes of the 
conflict as in its fair and permanent adjustment. Under the theory 
of our present Administration, we are not interested in Peace, nor 
in the causes of conflict nor the justice of any proposed settlement, 
but only in defending our economic interests. OUR WORLD 
believes that the Administration has too low an opinion of the 
people who voted it into office. 

Peace, on the Rhine or in the Dardanelles, is a world interest. 
The only world machinery for organizing peace is the League of 
Nations. If the people of this country want to prevent new wars 

a moderr Thirty Years War, with all the:modern refinements of 
high explosives and poison gas—they must act with energy and 
dispatch. Are we willing to pay the price of peace? 
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What People Want to Know 


Some of the More Interesting Questions Recently Addressed to Dr. 
Wallace W. Atwood, Director of the Institute of International 
Information, and Their Answers 


Can you kindly inform me where I can 
obtain the text of the new Irish Free State 
Constitution? 


HE official text of the constitu- 

tion for the Free State of Ire- 
land can be had in the Current History 
Magazine of the New York Times, Vol. 
16: pp. 880-9; August, 1922. 


Who controls the city of Fiume, or province 
of Fiume, now? 


IUME is an independent state, 

created by the Treaty of Rapallo 
signed on November 12, 1920, between 
Italy and the Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats, and Slovenes. 


Will you please give me the family name 
of the reigning house of England? 


HE reigning house in England 

has, since July 17, 1917, been 
known as the house of Windsor. Up 
to that time, it was known as the house 
of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. 


May I ask just what territory is included in 
the Near East? 


HE boundaries of the Near East 

are rather indefinite, but gener- 
ally there are included under that 
term the Balkan Peninsula, Egypt, 
Sudan, Syria, Palestine, Asia Minor 
(including Anatolia and Armenia), 
Arabia, Mesopotamia and Persia. 


The above is the meaning which 
Americans usually place upon the term 
“the Near East.” The English, on 
the other hand, are very apt to refer 
to the Balkan Peninsula as the “ Near 
East,” and to the other countries above 
mentioned as the ** Middle East.”’ 
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Will you kindly tell me where I can obtain 
good maps of Europe (for lecturing purposes) 
that are not too detached as to towns and 
villages? 

E would suggest that you get in 
touch with any of the follow- 
ing map houses: 
1. A. J. Nystrom and Company, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

2. Denoyer-Geppert Company, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

3. Rand McNally Company, New 
York City. 

All of the above firms carry a very 
complete line of European maps. 


My geography class finds that the city 
which has made the most remarkable increase 
in population is Hamtramck, Michigan. This 
city has increased from 4,000 to 48,000. What 
is the cause? 

HE phenomenal growth of Ham- 
tramck, Michigan, is largely due 
to the automobile industry. This city, 
like Highland Park, is a separate po- 
litical unit, entirely surrounded by 
Detroit. A few years ago it was noth- 
ing but a crossroads village; but as the 
automobile industry came to be cen- 
tered in Detroit, manufacturers began 
to move out Hamtramck way, and now 
several of the large automobile con- 
cerns have plants there. 


What rate of insurance may be legally 
charged on a respondentia bond? 
NY rate of interest not grossly 
extortionate may be charged. 


For what, if any, purposes other than for 
fertilizer is nitrate used? 
T is used in the manufacture of ex- 
plosives, glass, fusing mixtures, 
nitric acid, nitrate of potash, arsenate 
of soda and chlorine. 
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that leads to ACTION. 





Under this heading are presented each month the most important action 
questions raised by articles in QUR WORLD—guestions on which every citizen needs 
well-informed and thought-out opinions. This is a department to develop the thinking 
If you know what a person DOES, you learn what he 
THINKS. And so, if you wish “to make up” your mind, to determine what you 
really think about any problem, you must ask yourself, “What would I DO about it?” 
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What Would YOU Do About It? 
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THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Action Question 
HAT are you doing about the 
League of Nations? 

This is an unusually clear cut “ ac- 
tion question.” It deals with a prob- 
lem that has once more become imme- 
diate. It presses for an answer. What 
you think about such subjects is rela- 
tively unimportant, unless your 
thought leads to action. What are 
YOU doing about it? 

Our Wor. believes that the 
United States ought to enter the 
League of Nations and is doing all it 
can in this cause, but in this depart- 
ment we try to give both sides of every 
question. The best book we have 
found which is against the League is 
by David Jayne Hill. The Congres- 
sional Record gives many speeches by 
Congressmen and Senators pro and 
con. 

There is one sound, straightfor- 
ward, selfish argument against the 
League, what the Germans call “ Real- 
politik.” We are today the strongest 
and richest nation in the world. We 
can produce most of the things we need 
for our own health and happiness. 
From a_ cold-blooded, materialistic 
viewpoint we might be better off rela- 
tively—even if we suffered a good deal 
— if the rest of the civilized world 
went down in ruin. If all of Europe 
goes the way of Russia, if the British 
Empire falls apart, we would be the 


undisputed cock of the walk. We 
would be supreme among the dead em- 
bers of the world. 

But for such sinister glory we would 
have to pay a heavy price. Our trou- 
bles would not come from our not 
being able to produce enough for our 
needs, but because we have formed the 
habit of producing a great deal more 
than we need. If the rest of the world 
falls into such economic chaos that 
they cannot buy our surplus, we will 
have to let about a quarter of our 
wheat lands go back to prairie, we will 
have to let half our cotton plantations 
return to weeds, we will have to close 
down many of our mines and factories, 
and the forests, which our forefathers 
cut down with so great labor will grow 
again. Do we want to pay the price of 
such splendid isolation? 

Reading over all the articles and 
speeches we could find which argued in 
favor of isolation, they seem confined 
to this selfish point of view. All the 
idealistic arguments are in favor of 
team work, of cooperation, of cour- 
ageously facing the fact that we can 
not enjoy the blessings of peace with- 
out taking our share of responsibility 
in organizing it. 

Where do YOU stand on the ques- 
tion of American membership in the 
League of Nations? Are YOU against 
it? Are YOU indifferent? Are YOU 
for it? Read this number of Over 
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WHAT WOULD YOU DO ABOUT IT? 


WoxLp and make up your mind. 

If you are for it—for it strong 
enough to DO something about it— 
write to The League of Nations Non- 
Partisan Association, 15 West Thirty- 
seventh Street, New York City, and 
enlist. 
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Hantey, J. E.—League of Nations and the 
New International Law. Oxford Press. 
1922. (Legal aspects of League; docu- 
ments.) 

Sweetser, ArrHur.—League of Nations at 
Work. Macmillan. 1920. (Describes ac- 
tual machinery of League.) 

Wuson, G. G.—First Year of the League 
of Nations. Little. 1921. 

Tempertey, H. W. V.—Second Year of the 
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Hut, D. J.—American World Policies. 
Doran. 1920. (Designed to show . 
in what respects it (League) falls short 
of or contradicts the ideals of government 
and of international comity cherished by 
the American people, etc.; documents.) 


ORGANIZATIONS: 

American Association for International 
Conciliation, 407 W. 117th St., New York. 
(Publishes monthly “ International Con- 
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League and other international ques- 
tions.) 

League of Nations Non-Partisan Associa- 
tion, 15 W. 87th St., New York. (Re- 
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A Foundling of the League. Constantine 
Chekrezi. Our Wor.ip, September, 1922, 
pp. 65-71. 

Why We Must Join the League. Senator 
Gilbert M. Hitchcock. Our Wor tp, June, 
1922, pp. 13-16. 

America’s Next Step Abroad. George W. 
Wickersham. Our Wortp, May, 1922, pp. 
13-18. 

League of Nations After Two Years. R. 
B. Fosdick. Atlantic Monthly, August, 
1922, pp. 256-268. 

What the League of Nations Has Accom- 
plished. Arthur Sweetser. Current His- 
tory (NV. Y. Times), September, 1922, pp. 
995-1006. 

How Permanent Peace Will Come. Gilbert 
Murray. Forum, March, 1922, pp. 192- 
200. 

The United States and World Organiza- 
tion. E. D. Dickinson. American Politi- 
cal Science Review, May, 1922, pp. 183- 
193. 


SUPPLEMENTARY ACTION QUESTION 


If you were French, what would you do with 
regard to a policy for securing German 
reparations? 


In an article on page 28 of this issue of 
Our Wort, Alonzo Englebert Taylor 
analyzes the crisis in the Ruhr as a strug- 
ste of industrial groups to control re- 
sources and world markets. Would you 
favor a policy of military control of the 
Ruhr if your interests were involved? 


BrsLiocRAPHY Upon GERMAN REPAR- 
ATIONS 


a. Contemporary Review. Vol. 119; 


pp. 685-97; May, 1921. “ France, 
Germany and Reparation.” 

b. Fortnightly Review. Vol. 116, 
pp. 65-77; July, 1921. “German 


Finance and Reparation; a Letter 


from Berlin,” by R. C. Long. 


c. American Economic Review. 
Vol. 10; Supplement; pp. 83-57; 


March, 1920. ‘“ Germany’s Repara- 
tion Payments,” by F. W. Taussig. 

d. Fortnightly Review. Vol. 115; 
pp. 833-42; May, 1921. “Shall the 
Germans Rebuild France?” by J. 
Bell. 

e. Current History Magazine, New 
York Times. Vol. 16; pp. 203-10; 
May, 1922. Note figures p. 210. 
* What Germany Must Pay in Repar- 


ations.” 
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Andows on 


A Survey of the Month’s Events 
EUROPE AND FRANCE’S STRUGGLE WITH GERMANY ON THE RUHR 


JAC K of coal caused trouble in many countries in Europe 
as the French occupation of the Ruhr Valley, the centre 
of the German coal and iron industry, began to take 
effect. With Ruhr mining reported at about one-quarter 
of the usual amount and with the rail service disturbed 

by the German policy of passive resistance, France herself was among 

the first to be affected. Some of her biggest blast furnaces shut 
down; and coal and living costs began to rise. In Belgium and 

Luxemburg also important blast furnaces stopped work; and Holland 

wa: said to be suffering from the stoppage of the Ruhr coal supply. 

Coal and steel orders commenced to go to England. In Germany 

industries were not so quickly affected, but the shortage was begin- 

ning to make itself felt. German industrial leaders and Ruhr mine 
owners, hard hit by the occupation, secured large coal credits in 

London. Stinnes was reported seeking terms for a new agreement 

with the Comité des Forges heading the French steel industry. 
French opposition blocked a proposal for mediation by the League 

of Nations, made by Herr Branting of Sweden as representing the 
neutrals. France and Belgium extended their military control in the 

Ruhr and the Rhineland, on the basis of a vote of the Allied Repara- 

tions Board declaring Germany in general default when the sum of 

500,000,000 gold marks due on February 1 was not delivered. This 

action, taken by Belgium, France and Italy, with Great Britain 

abstaining from voting, definitely sidetracked all consideration of 

a moratorium and gave France a free hand under the treaty of 

Versailles. The Allied Rhineland Commission, by,French and 





Belgian votes, authorized the seizure of timber and other guarantees 
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The Current Chapter of World History 


in the occupied zone, establishment of a customs barrier on the 
right bank of the Rhine, and the general program proposed by 
France. This included supervision of coal distribution, collection of 
taxes and coal duties, of all customs and proceeds of forests and 
nitrate beds, and a revenue on exports. The British refrained from 
voting. The American observer, who was not consulted, was recalled. 

German officials and mine operators in the Ruhr, obeying orders 
from Berlin, defied the French demands and refused technical in- 
formation. This led to arrests and imposition of fines and prison 
sentences. A series of mine, rail, factory, postal, telegraph and 
‘telephone strikes were called in protest; but in these difficulties 
time appeared to be working in favor of the French. As the in- 
terruption of the supply and communications systems most directly 
affected the life of the German inhabitants, several strikes were 
cut short and the occupied zone settled down to work excepting 
some mine and rail strikers. Diversion of coal trains to Germany 
caused the French gradually to increase their sphere of control in 
order to isolate the Ruhr completely from Germany. They began to 
bring in food supplies for the population and to ship coal for the 
Ruhr industries by canal, and were said to be planning to issue 
their own currency for the region and to set up a Rhenish-West- 
phalian bank. Under the handicap of stubborn opposition, the taxes 
collected and supplies secured were not beginning to repay France 
the costs of the Ruhr occupation; but there was no weakening in 
the French attitude. Premier Poincaré determined to stop all German 
exports from the Ruhr in order to exert further pressure on the indus- 
trialists. He declared that France would hold the region until pay- 
ment was guaranteed, but would always entertain honest proposals. 
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Turkey Challenges the Allies 


N instructions from his govern- 
ment at Angora following the 
break-up of the Near East peace con- 
ference at Lausanne, the Turkish com- 
mander at Smyrna ordered Allied com- 
manders to withdraw their warships 
from the port. The Allied Commis- 
sioners in Constantinople were notified 
by the Turks that no warships over 
1,000 tons would be allowed in the port 
of Smyrna, and that no nation might 
have more than one ship there at a 
time. This rule involved American as 
well as Allied ships. The Allies de- 
manded that the order to quit be re- 
called. They sent additional warships 
to warn the Turks, who mined the en- 
trance to Smyrna and Ismid harbors. 
Only a “ patched-up peace,” ac- 
cording to one diplomat, was possi- 
ble after the suspension of the at- 
tempts of the Allied and Turkish dele- 
gates to reach an agreement at Lau- 
sanne. Even that was doubtful. The 
conference, after tense negotiations 
lasting over two months, was brought 
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PUTTING OUT THE NEAR EAST FIRE 


The activities of Great Britain and France as Klad- 
deradatsch of Berlin sees them 
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to an end by the Turkish refusal to 
sign a treaty containing recognition 
of concessions granted by the old Otto- 
man Government. Insisting on full 
sovereignty, the Turks also objected to 
clauses retaining for Europeans a 
special legal status. 

The questions of the Mosul oil field 
rights and administration of Turkish 
finances for payments on the Ottoman 
debt continued as main obstacles to an 
agreement, and were excluded from 
the treaty as finally drafted, for later 
consideration. Arbitration of all dif- 
ferences by the League of Nations was 
proposed by Lord Curzon; but any 
solution along these lines was blocked 
by the break-up of the conference. 

The Russians refused to sign the 
treaty, objecting to the plans for con- 
trol of the Dardanelles. Bulgaria also 
rejected it on the score of failure to 
grant her a suitable Aegean port. At 
the last moment, when an ultimatum 
had been presented to the Turks, the 
French delegates took separate action 
in a note informing the Turks that the 

terms need not be considered 
The move completely 
antagonized Great Britain; 
and with the Turks still ob- 
stinate the conference was 
** suspended ” while the dele- 
gates went home to consult 
their governments. 

With Greece, burdened 
with a mass of homeless refu- 
gees from Asia Minor, main- 
taining an army in western 
Thrace to defend the terri- 
tory in case of attacks by 
Turkish or Bulgarian insur- 
gents there, the Near East 
and the Balkans were left 
facing conditions as full of 
danger as ever. Foreign 
— + Minister Benes of Czecho- 
Slovakia declared his country 
would stand with the Allies 
in any European emergency. 
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WINDOWS ON THE WORLD 


The League Council Meets 


ITH the Ruhr and rep- 

arations question ex- 
cluded from consideration by 
the attitude of France, the 
Council of the League of Na- 
tions in Geneva took up the 
report on plans for the aid 
of Austria. On the basis of 
a favorable showing in stab- 
ilization of Austrian cur- 
rency since Nov. 18, when 
the League proposal was ac- 
cepted, a loan of 3,500,000 
was authorized as a first ad- 
vance on the total of 26,- 
000,000 underwritten by 
Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Spain, Bel- 
gium and Switzerland. 

Threat of the use of the 
League’s power of a general 
boycott was made to bring 
Lithuania into line in the 
regulation of her dispute 
with Poland over the control 
of the Vilna territory. Lith- 
uania defied a League ruling 
on disarmament of border 
bands and was met with a 
sharp rebuke. 

Czecho-Slovakia and Hungary signi- 
fied their acceptance of League arbi- 
tration of their boundary dispute, 
thus removing a possible cause of war. 

A League naval conference was pro- 
posed, to extend the principles of the 
four-power naval limitation agreement 
reached at the Washington conference 
te other naval powers. The report on 
limitation of land armaments was also 
heard; but it was emphasized that suc- 
cess in this endeavor depends largely 
on the influence and cooperation of the 
United States, as one of the great 
armament-making nations. 

Article X, one of the main stum- 
bling blocks in the way of American en- 
trance into the League, was referred 
to members to propose amendments. 
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“THE BALANCE OF EUROPE” 


The Bystander of London sums up the situation of Great 


Britain, Germany, France and Italy 


The United States was invited to 
send representatives to the Commis- 
sions on Hygiene and Customs Regu- 
lation, which touch its interests. 

Among questions coming before the 
World Court was a test case on the 
freedom of the German Kiel Canal, 
brought up at the request of four 
powers in connection with refusal of 
passage to a British ship. 


MEME L, the former German Baltic 
port recently seized by Lithuanian 
irregulars, was again taken under con- 


trol by Allied ships and troops. The 
Allies presented an ultimatum to 
Lithuania, and the government ac- 


ceded to their demand that a provi- 
sional administration be established. 
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UNITED STATES 

Congress and British Debt Terms. 
A’ ill-tempered conflict was im- 

mediately precipitated in the 
Senate by the news that Great Britain 
had accepted terms suggested by the 
American Debt Funding Commission 
for payments on the British war debt. 
President Harding and his Adminis- 
tration favored making these terms 
the basis of new legislation which 
would modify the whole settlement of 
Allied debts. The terms provided for 
interest at 3 per cent for ten years 
and a 2 per cent sinking fund charge 
for ten years, and then for interest at 
314 per cent for fifty-two years and 
full cancellation of the debt by that 
time. The amount due after funding 
the already accrued interest with the 
principal would be about $4,600,000,- 
000. The rate of interest now is 5 
per cent; and the debt funding bill 
passed last year by Congress, under 
which the Debt Funding Commission is 
operating, calls for interest at 414 per 
cent and payment in full by 1947, on 
all Allied debts. 

The British Debt Mission, after 
conferences in Washington, had re- 
turned to London to consult the Cab- 
inet. Supported by strong public 
opinion, it created a good impression 
by accepting the American proposals 
after brief deliberation. Senators Mc- 
Kellar and Heflin led the opposition in 
violent attacks on the supporters of 
the administration terms, among them 
Senators Glass and Wadsworth, as 
representatives of the “ wolves of Wall 
Street ’; but it was believed that the 
administration could command enough 
votes in the House and Senate to carry 
through the revised program. 

Most critical issues of world recon- 
struction depended upon the outcome, 
since ratification of the new terms 
would give the Debt Commission a new 
basis for dealing with the other Allies. 
Such a reconsideration of the war 





debts, closely related to the whole rep- 
arations question, would open the way 
for constructive American proposals 
which might vitally change and modify 
the French policy toward Germany. 


RITICISM of the foreign pol- 
icies again flared out in Congress. 
Senator Borah proposed a resolution 
that President Harding be empowered 
to call a world economic and armament 
limitation conference. The isolation- 
ists centred their attacks on Secretary 
Hughes and Roland W. Boyden, 
America’s unofficial observer on the 
Reparations Commission, because of 
Mr. Boyden’s reported proposal of a 
new reparations program. Secretary 
Hughes wrote to Senator Lodge that 
Mr. Boyden was in no sense empowered 
to submit plans representing the views 
of the State Department. 

A gleam of light on America’s for- 
cign horizon was contained in the 
Rogers bill to consolidate and improve 
the diplomatic and consular service, 
providing adequate salaries and proper 
homes and expense allowances for the 
representatives of the United States. 


BRITISH EMPIRE 
Working for Anglo-American Accord. 


HE British acceptance of the 

American debt terms has been 
interpreted as an important step in a 
definite policy of fostering a thorough 
working understanding with the United 
States, which might make it possible 
for the two nations to develop lines of 
action in common affecting the whole 
question of war reparations and Eu- 
ropean revival. Meanwhile, British 
industry and commerce are showing 
some signs of recovery, with whole- 
sale prices dropping toward the 1918 
average and with exports gradually 
but steadily increasing. Prime Min- 





ister Bonar Law made a distinctly 
optimistic statement on the outlook 
for the year. 

















WINDOWS ON 


[RELAND continued to be a scene 
of bitter struggle between the forces 
of the Free State Government and the 
republican rebels. Fighting in Dublin 
and other centres marked the month, 
together with destruction by the rebels 
of a number of homes of Free State 
supporters, including that of Sir 
Horace Plunkett, the veteran Irish 
Co-operative leader now visiting the 
United States. Part of the republican 
army staff was captured; and the in- 
dication was that the Free State Gov- 
ernment was slowly making progress 
against its difficulties. 


INDIA, at least that part of the 
country which thinks at all politically, 
centred attention on the Nationalist 
The evidence, according to 
special advices, was that with the 
leader, Gandhi, in prison, little further 
active opposition to the British rule 
was likely at present, although the 
efforts for non-cooperation and pas- 
sive resistance might again be intensi- 
fied for a time. 


Congress. 


AUSTRALIA experienced a change 
of administration with the resignation 
cf Premier Hughes, who had long held 
the reins. In national elections, the 
non-labor parties secured control of 
Parliament against the labor bloc. 


EUROPE 


France Pursues a Defiant Policy 





LL the evidences from Paris were 
that the major forces of France 
continued unitedly to support Premier 
Poincaré in his course against Ger- 
The national spirit seemed 
thoroughly roused for the test of wills; 
and special correspondence made it 
apparent that Frenchmen were quite 
ready to maintain a defiant attitude 
toward American or British objections 
to the occupation of the Ruhr. These 
advices also pointed to control of Ger- 


many. 
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man coal resources, supplementing 
French metal resources, making the 
nation practically independent of 
British coal and able to act freely on 
the continent, as France’s main aim. 

The value of francs dropped in in- 
ternational markets; but both the cur- 
rency and French bonds showed a 
tendency to recover as conditions in 
the Ruhr showed signs of quieting. 

Plans for increasing taxation to 
meet the budget deficit were further 
discussed, the Chamber Finance Com- 
mittee favoring a 10 per cent increase 
as against a proposed 20 per cent. 

The four-power Pacific accord 
signed at the Washington conference 
was recommended to the Chamber of 
Deputies for ratification, by the Com- 
mittee considering the treaties. 


Belgium Disturbed by the Flemish Issue 


GITATION over the continuance 

of instruction in the Flemish 
language in Ghent, where it was insti- 
tuted under the German occupation 
during the war, has been causing ex- 
citement in Belgium. French-speak- 
ing Ghent University students and 
townsmen paraded with banners as- 
serting “Ghent is French!” The 
long-standing issue between Flemish 
and French elements is felt to be one 
vitally affecting national unity ; and it 
is expected that the influence of the 
French-speaking group will dominate. 





Germany United Against France 





LL Germany was brought solidly 
into line in support of the Min- 
istry of Chancellor Cuno by the 
French and Belgian occupation of the 
Ruhr valley and by the Chancellor’s 
“Never!” in reply to French de- 
mands. Correspondence from Berlin 
indicated that only a negligible fac- 
tion of Communists and extreme rad- 
ical Socialists were to be counted 
outside the line-up behind the Govern- 
ment’s policy of passive resistance. 
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These special advices also made it clear 
that one of the main moving reasons 
for this unity was the belief on the 
part of Germans that France was aim- 
ing to split off the Rhineland from 
Germany and set up a “ buffer state.” 
Marks, having fallen below 50,000 
to the dollar, were still dropping; and 
living costs in Germany were rising at 
dizzying speed. German _ industries 
were also hard hit by the stoppage of 
coal and coke supplies from the Ruhr; 
and factories were beginning to shut 
down. A food shortage and wide- 
spread suffering were forecasted. The 
monarchist organizations were re- 
ported recruiting volunteers with an 
energy which might mean trouble. 


fustria’s Recovery Beginning 
L NDER the League of Nations 
plan for financial aid, there were 
several signs of hope for economic re- 
vival in Austria. Among the outstand- 
ing factors indicating progress in 
Austrian reconstruction, noted in U. 
S. Chamber of Commerce Reports, 
were the establishment of a new na- 
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tional bank, ratification of the Allied 
loan, subscriptions to interim loans, a 
provisional budget and application of 
required reconstruction measures. De- 
spite increasing paper currency and 
mounting unemployment, living costs 
dropped somewhat while the crown 
rose slightly in exchange value. 


Italy Putting Her House in Order 





HE economic and administrative 
reforms begun under the vig- 
crous Fascisti regime of Premier 
Mussolini were being pushed forward; 
and, in combination with the general 
tendency toward recovery in Italian 
industry, were beginning to show good 
effects—reflected in a gradually ap- 
preciating exchange value of the lira 
as compared with last year. 


Mussolini adopted a _ moderate 


course in the European crisis, not 
drawing away from France but at the 
same time attempting mediation be- 
tween France and Germany. 

Italian expeditionary forces, com- 
bined with native troops, started from 
Tripoli 


in an energetic campaign 
against rebellious tribesmen 
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Italy’s currency is pictured by Il Monocolo as left by the 
old government awaiting the aid of the new regime 






in the interior of the colony 
of Libia in North Africa. 
All the treaties made at 
Washington, supported by 
Mussolini, were ratified. 





AIDS by Hungarian 
Nationalist bands on 
the borders of Rumania 
caused Czecho-Slovakia to 
take the initiative in an in- 
tervention by the “ Little 
Entente ” designed to dem- 
onstrate anew the solidarity 
of the alliance with Rumania 
and Yugo-Slavia, in order to 
check the Hungarian activi- 
ties. Poland and Czecho- 
Slovakia were reported ready 
to support the Allies against 
Germany, if needed. 

















WINDOWS ON THE WORLD 


RUSSIA 

Soviet Policy and Europe’s Crisi. 

LTHOUGH the Soviet 

Government officially 
affirmed a peaceful policy of 
“ watchful waiting ” in the 
Franco-German deadlock, 
renewed activity on the 
part of the Communist In- 
ternationale indicated that 
the Bolshevists regarded the 
situation, with its possibili- 
ties of political upheavals, 
as an opportunity for re- 
newed propaganda. Final 
ratifications of the Rapallo 
treaty with Germany were 
exchanged. Moscow’ was 
described as in a state of 
tense expectancy in case of 
any move by Poland; but 
the Russian policy was to 
take no action unless directly 
attacked. 

The Council of Commis- 
sars approved a concession 
originally granted by the 
Far Eastern Republic of Siberia for 
oil and gas exploitation rights on the 
northern half of the island of Sakhalin 
to an American concern, the Sinclair 
Corporation. The territory is now 
held by Japanese troops. 








FAR EAST 

China and Sun Yat Sen’s New Power 
ae urging the rival 

military leaders to come to an 
agreement for the reunion of China 
was addressed to President Li Yuan 
Hung and others by Sun Yat Sen on 
the eve of his departure from Shanghai 
te resume control in South China. His 
forces having defeated those of Gen. 
Chen Chung Ming around Canton, the 
former President of the southern con- 
stitutionalist administration reap- 
peared as an active leader. He is said 
!o have come to an understanding with 














Trotzky appears as the Angel of Peace, says the Mucha 
of Warsaw, but Poland suspects a Red Army with Ger- 
man instructors behind the scenes 


Adolf Joffe, the Soviet representative 
in the Far East, on a program for 
relations between China and Russia 
Finance Minister Lo issued a public 
warning of a possible crisis, with 
China’s debt standing at $1,726,400,- 
000. The American Minister joined 
with the British, French and Japanese 
Ministers at Peking in a warning to 
China that she must repay loans. 
Adolf Joffe, the Soviet diplomatic 
agent who has been carrying on con- 
versations with the Chinese leaders in 
Peking and Shanghai, created some- 
thing of a sensation by going to 
Tokio. It was reported that his mis- 
sion had to do with terms for a possi- 
ble relinquishment of the northern half 
of the island of Sakhalin, which Japan 
holds in reprisal for loss of lives and 
property in Nikolaevsk in 1920. 
(Continued on Page 144) 





The American 
Institute of 
Banking 


By RICHARD W. HILL 


The Secretary of the Organization 

of 53,000 Bankers Explains What 

It Is Doing for the Profession and 
the Nation 


HE American Institute of Bank- 
ing is first and fundamentally an 
educational organization, estab- 

lished to teach the principles of bank- 
ing to all bankers, young and old, and 
thus to raise the general standard of 
the banking profession throughout the 
country. 

It is a national organization, with a 
field extending from coast to coast and 
from lakes to gulf, over which wide 
territory its work is carried on in the 
classrooms of local chapters in some 
one hundred and forty of our larger 
cities. It is, in a subordinate sense, a 
social organization, since it fosters and 
encourages friendships and social inter 
course among the more than 53,000 
bankers which constitute its member- 
ship. It is, in a large measure, a civic 
organization, helping to formulate 
sane, wise, conservative public opinion 
on all questions of the day; it might 
even be called a school for citizenship, 
since there is no doubt of the fact that 
those who are trained in the executive, 
administrative, and managerial phases 
of its activities are better equipped to 
take their places as citizens of the com- 
munity than those whose education has 
heen slighted in these respects. It is 
always, and undeviatingly, American, 
democratic, and representative in its 
government. 

But the American Institute of Bank- 
ing has one other quality which makes 
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it unique not only from the stand- 
point of the banking profession, but in 
the eyes of the general public as well. 
In these days of agitation between the 
so-called forces of labor and capital, 
between the employer on one hand and 
the employee on the other, it stands 
out distinctively as an organization of 
employees whose doctrines are absolute 
harmony, loyalty, and justice. This is 
its platform : 

“We believe in the equitable co- 
operation of employees and employ- 
ers and are opposed to all attempts 
to limit individual initiative and 
curtail production, and, in so far as 
our professon is concerned, are un- 
alterably opposed to any plan pur- 
porting to promote the material 
welfare of our members, individually 
or collectively, on any other basis 
than that of efficiency, loyalty, and 
unadulterated Americanism.” 
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Of this platform, Mr. J. H. Puelicher, 
President of the Marshall & Isley 
Bank of Milwaukee and President of 
the American Bankers Association, has 
said: ‘* The platform adopted by the 
Institute is the best expression ever 
written of the proper relationship be- 
tween employer and employee. That 
platform has been published through- 
out the world, and it will aid in the 
final solution of one of the greatest 
problems of the world.” 

And now, just what is this American 
Institute of Banking? It is a volun- 
tary, unincorporated association, with 
a national executive office in New York 
City and with local chapters in various 
cities throughout the country. It is 
the educational section of the American 
Bankers Association. It was organ- 
ized in 1900 by the Association as a 
result of a direct appeal from bank 
clerks for a systematic course of study 
which would prepare them adequately 
to perform the duties of higher posi- 
tions to which they might be promoted. 

Its early years, of course, were often 
discouraging and unfruitful. Its 
study courses, which had been pre- 
pared originally with the greatest care, 
had continually to be changed, revised, 
and enlarged to meet the ever-changing 
conditions in the banking profession. 
Jealousies and opposition were met and 
overcome. There was even suspicion 
to be allayed on the part of many 
banks. But the Institute idea was fun- 
damentally correct and economically 
sound; its leaders were men of excep- 
tional ability, strong character, and 
unwavering courage; and above all, its 
members were actuated by a true ideal, 
a real ambition, and an inspired urge 
to accomplish greater things. Under 
such conditions, no organization could 
help but succeed. That it has suc- 
ceeded is beyond question. At its first 
convention in Cleveland in 1903, the 
Institute reported a membership of 
6,000 bankers, enrolled in twenty-eight 


chapters. Today it has a membership 
of more than 53,000 enrolled in 140 
chapters, with a student body exceed- 
ing in number the combined registra- 
tions of Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 
Cornell, and Illinois Universities. 

The objective of the Institute is 
three-fold: First, the training of the 
individual ; second, the elevation of the 
general standard of service and effi- 
ciency of the banking profession as a 
whole; and third, the education of the 
general public in the principles of 
banking, together with cooperation 
with all loyal Americans and American 
organizations that are striving to 
mould public opinion in those channels 
which will bring most credit to us as a 
nation. 

The training of the individual 
banker is the cornerstone upon which 
the American Institute of Banking is 
built, and its program today probably 
stands unique as the effort of an entire 
profession to conduct classroom and 
other educational work on so broad a 
scale or on so uniform a basis. For 
the young men who are working their 
way up through the various bank de- 
partments, there are well defined study 
courses conducted by capable instruct- 
ors in the classrooms of the different 
local chapters; for the specialist, there 
are more advanced courses conducted 
in like manner; and for the more ex- 
perienced bankers, who have not the 
time to spare from arduous bank and 
public duties, there are, in many chap- 
ters, monthly forum meetings of an in- 
formal nature, where current problems 
of banking, economics, industry, and 
politics are discussed under the guid- 
ance and leadership of experts. 

The prescribed Institute — study 
courses cover instruction in nearly 
every phase of bank work. First, 
there is an clementary course: This is 
known as Elementary Banking and 
treats in a simple, general way of the 
more important aspects of banking 
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practice, theory, and law. Its satis- 
factory completion entitles the student 
to an elementary certificate, the pos- 
session of which spurs him on to con- 
tinued effort and makes him eligible to 
the standard courses, which are the real 
substance of the Institute study work. 

These standard courses include the 
following: Commercial Law, designed, 
not to’ make lawyers out of bankers, 
but to teach bankers when they should 
go to the law and when they should 
decide points of legal safety for them- 
selves; Negotiable Instruments, the 
value of a knowledge of which is ap- 
parent at every turn in the daily bank 
routine; Standard Economics, a course 
which covers the general principles of 
economics, a science upon which the 
whole banking structure rests, together 
with corporation finance, business 
finance, and public finance ; and Stand- 
ard Banking, which is a logical com- 
bination of theory and practice in- 
tended to impart to progressive bank- 
ers a knowledge of practical methods 
of banking administration as well as 
an understanding of banking history 
and principles. The successful com- 
pletion of these four standard courses 
leads to the award of the coveted 
standard certificate, the possession of 
which carries with it the title of “ In- 
stitute graduate.” 

The advanced courses include, at the 
present time, a course in Accounting 
for all bankers who are concerned with 
the making of loans and the judgment 
of statements of condition, and one in 
Credits which covers that phase of 
bank activity in as complete a manner 
as any single course could do. More 
of these advanced courses will be added 
to the Institute’s curriculum. 

Unsatisfied with the post-graduate 
work provided in the advanced courses, 
the Institute devised the plan of forum 
meetings, which now has been incor- 
porated in the activities of many of the 
local chapters. The Institute believes 


that the successful banker is a student 
for life, and that, the standard courses 
having created a desire for more “ edu- 
cation,” he should be provided with it 
in habit-forming quantities. And so the 
chapter forums were organized for In- 
stitute graduates and advanced bank- 
ing men who discuss broad financial 
and economic problems at regular 
monthly meetings. These meetings 
are supplemented by public speaking 
and debate features for the chapters. 

But this “ book learning” is not 
the only service the Institute renders 
to the individual. It teaches him at 
the same time to apply that learning 
to his daily work, it encourages him to 
deliver” through his own personal 
efforts, knowing that no man can win 
promotion through the passive pos- 
session of the Institute certificate. 
Furthermore, the executive and admin- 
istrative management of chapter or- 
ganizations, through officerships and 
committee appointments, trains chap- 
ter members to handle executive bank 
positions to which they may be pro- 
moted. Chapter politics, and more 
especially national convention politics, 
are a splendid help to an intelligent 
understanding of the politics of this 
country and its different states. The 
election sessions of the annual national 
conventions have been compared with 
the national Republican or Democratic 
conventions and many likenesses 
pointed out. This sort of thing is 
training in citizenship! 

The second great benefit derived 
from the Institute is in its effect on the 
banking profession; and this, of 
course, is a direct outgrowth of the In- 
stitute’s work for the individual. The 
Institute does its job for the banking 
world by raising the efficiency level of 
the men in its ranks. But picture what 
it would mean to any line of business 
employing a total of not more than 
200,000 persons, to have 53,000 of 


that personnel solidly grounded in its 
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The Straus City 


| 
OH we could group to- dreds of millions in investment 
| gether, in one city, all money. Here are millions of tons 


the buildings financed _ of steel. Here are millions of tons 
by S.W. Straus&Co., of building material of other 





I] 

i all over the country during the — kinds. Here are millions of dol- Hi 
Hl} last forty years, we would have _ lars in wages paid to thousands iil 
the largest investment city in upon thousands of American il 


' i 





the world. If we could view workingmen. 
this city from a thousand feet All these units of construction 
above the ground, we could have played a definite part in il 
still show but a fragment ina the upbuilding of American i! 
photograph. industry. All of them have iil 
In this imagined view of street | brought to the average investor, i 
upon street stretching tothe far whose money made them pos- 
horizon, comparatively few of _ sible, the fairest and highest 
the buildingscan be shown. Here __ return in interest that is con- 
are represented, however, hun- _ sistent with real safety. 


S.W.STRAUS & CO. | 








ESTABLISHED 1882 OFFICES IN FORTY CITIES INCORPORATED / 
, { - 
Cuicaco — Straus Building New Yorx—Straus Building 4 
CLARK AND MADISON STREETS PIPTH AVE AT 46TH STREET 





41 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR; 





— 


way eee 





THs drawing represents a composite city—made up from actual photographs of- a’few out of the thousands of buildings 
financed under the STRAUS PLAN. 

Among the prominent structures which will be recognized in this ‘‘Straus City” are the Fisk Building, Canadian Pacific 
Building, Pershing Square Building and Hotel Ambassador, New York; Drake Hotel and 999 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago; 
Dallas County State Bank Building, Dallas, Texas; The Statler, Buffalo, N. Y.; 1015 Chestnut Street Office Building, Phila- 
delphia; Kaufmann Department Store, Pittsburgh; Stuyvesant Apartment Building, Buffalo; The Olmsted, Cleveland; Con- 
solidated Syndicate Building, Los Angeles; and the Francesca Apartments, San Francisco. 
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The Byllesby 


pe 


Lanai enn: 


WNERS of the investment se- 
cutities for which this organiza- 
tion is responsible are kept closely 


TI 


| 
| | 
| 


Monthly News | 








informed of earnings, develop- 
ments and plans of the great 
industries back of their holdings. 





Part of this service is rendered 
through a monthly publication 
called The Byllesby Monthly News. 


This publication, we believe, has in- 
dividual features commending it 
to the interest of investors who } 
desire authentic information about {| 
sound electric, gas and industrial 
securities. | 

| 








| 
quest. Ask for Publication CN 141. | } 


H.M. Byllesby andCa | | 


sMCORPORATE 


208 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 
BOSTON | 





| 
| 
| 
| Current number sent free on te- 
| 


NEW YORK 





111 Broadway 14 State St. | 
| : I 
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Potente tn i Stone, oh IM EM © WrAtttetttbtde, 


No! It is not possible to get abso- 
lute security in an investment—but 


Babson’s 


REPORTS 
Investment Service by ‘recommending 
only such securities as are likely to be 
strengthened by the future trend of funda- 
mental conditions insures for you a degree 
of security quite impossible to get in any 


other way. 

Send now for a copy of the Babson Method 
that has solved the investment problem for 
over thousands of America’s keenest executives. 


Tear Out Memo 


Tear out the Memo when you dictate the 
morning's mail. No charge. No obligation. 
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For Your Secretary 
Write Babson's Statistical Organization, Welles- 
ley Hills, 82, Mass., as 
follows: Please send me 
booklet C68 describing the 
Babson Method of Invest- 
ing—gratis. 





Security ? 
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principles as well as in its practice, 
As this work is extended, the Ameri- 
can banker will take his place along 
with the doctor and the lawyer as a 
man with a professional education. 

There are some who say that the 
third field of the Institute is the 
greatest. It has to do with the world 
outside the bank—with the American 
public. In this connection the Insti- 
tute is cooperating with the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association in its cam- 
paign to teach the fundamentals of 
banking to the school children 
throughout the country and to make 
them and their parents understand 
that the bank is their best friend and 
guide in all financial matters. This 
work is being carried on by the Asso- 
ciation’s Committee on Public Educa- 
tion which is disseminating prepared 
talks to bankers, teachers, and other 
educators to be delivered in the grade 
and high schools of the country. 

Other relations between the Institute 
and the public are carried on through 
the public affairs committees of the 
national organization and of the local 
chapters. - Institute men are being 
called upon more and more to speak in 
public on important questions of the 
day; moreover, they are making their 
influence felt for the benefit of the 
banking profession and the general 
public in no uncertain manner. Al- 
ways striving to see the right of 
things, careful not to antagonize where 
antagonism would do more harm than 
good, and “ unalterably opposed ” to 
anything which smacks of anarchy, 
radicalism, or revolt against the prin- 
ciples of government and law, the In- 
stitute is thus becoming an important 
factor in the public and economic life 
of the country. 

That Institute training does pro- 
duce “ results ” is an incontestable fact. 
There are now some 4,500 graduates 
of its standard courses, the majority of 
whom hold official positions in their 
banks. Throughout the years of In- 
stitute development there have been 
connected with every phase of its ac- 
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International 
Acceptance Bank 


INCCRPORATED 1921 


31 Pine Street, New York 








International Financing Commercial Credits Foreign Exchange 
Collections Foreign Securities Bullion 


Condensed Statement, December 30, 1922 


RESOURCES 


Stockholders’ Uncalled Liability..............$5,000,000.00 
Cash on Hand and Due from Banks.....................-9 7154,615.18 
PUIG GE EIU TRUER. on accion vc ssewe cs cssvenceace 2,115,254.74 
i), , MeN THUMB. og ois 5-66 os nce vb ceesscda seas 10,885.686.10 
ee PIN oe Oc ono hs ed MMe SIS wa 2,699,975.05 
Pune Cen, SUMMING TENE 65 cw 5 a8is o.s ode s os weraevnsrwne 3,428,553.62 
Customers’ Liability, Acceptances 
(Less Anticipations, $1,788,354.48) ...........0002 00s 27,045,621.51 
Customers’ Liability Under Letters of Credit.............. 5,611,383.93 
BE ae oe eat ting oe aw ives ee eau eee" 58.941,090.13 


LIABILITIES 





Subscribed Capital and Surplus............. $15,250,000.00 
PTE ssc ins Kelenindon es is se xia ue cee sess. ++$10,250,000.00 
TU a oS se pcs Seid ail eaccand abla Mine ommandle Fw are 969,519.76 
I i as ied Ce An eaneaae deen 202,067.15 
Due to Banks and Customers....................00c0eeeee 13,074,143.30 
I SI coli oes aisnccdceerennwe see neee 28,833,975.99 
CPOE IIE 5 cc tied cGur ote das oawsnesd sienna 5,611,383.93 
NE irre ra eA. cin tee ea eho oeiee eon $58,941,090.13 
PAUL M. WARBURG DANIEL G. WING F. ABBOT GOODHUE 
Chairman of the Board Vice-Chairman President 
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Where News Begins 


EFORE keen reporters ferret 
out the features of news, be- 
fore scurrying mnewsboys receive 
their bundles of dailies, thousands 
of trees must fall to provide an end- 
Without 


cheap paper, newspapers would be 


less supply of wood pulp. 


too costly for wide circulation. 
From the great spruce forests of 
Maine and lower Canada, logs come 
down to New England pulp mills 
that have been producing paper for 
mills are im- 


generations. ‘These 


portant sources of the nation’s 
newsprint, and many of them are 
Id clients of this bank. 

In the paper industry, as in all 
other New England industries, Na- 
tional Shawmut Bank is fortunatel\ 
placed to render quick, intelligent 
service. Through branches and 
close connections wherever there is 
need to transact financial business, 
this bank can often save clients days 
and dollars. 

The service of Shawmut can also 
be used in many unusual ways to 
secure reports and carry out in- 
structions as effectively as a_per- 


sonal representative. 


THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT 
BANK of BOSTON 





tivity the names of many men promi- 
nent in banking: and there are many 
more who, although they were but 
young clerks when they took up Insti- 
tute work, are now numbered among 
the executives of the country’s most im- 
portant banks. Many of them owe 
their success, wholly or in part, to their 
interest in the American Institute of 
Banking. Mr. J. H. Puelicher, Presi- 
dent of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, is one of the first Institute gradu- 
ates and the first full-fledged Institute 
product to go through the official 
chairs of the Association. He once 
wrote, * When I shall cease to be en- 
thusiastically interested in the Insti- 
tute, I shall have ceased to have an in- 
terest in anything.” David C. Wills, 
the Chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Cleveland, another graduate 
of the Institute, says: “ Fate was 
kind to me back in 1902, when I be- 
came interested in the Institute. I 
have acknowledged many times the big 
influence the Institute has had on my 
career.’ Fred I. Kent, Vice-President 
of the Bankers Trust Company of New 
York, was the first national president 
of the Institute. ‘“ Whatever freedom 
has come to me in speaking before 
bodies of men,” said Mr. Kent, “ was 
actually developed through Institute 
work.” 

These are but a few of the names of 
national prominence upon the rolls of 
the Institute—all of them men upon 
whom the organization can always rely 
for counsel or assistance. The Insti- 
tute makes no special effort to main- 
tain the interest of men such as these; 
its sterling worth attracts the loyal 
support and cooperation of all who 
once feel the merit and practicability 
of its training. 
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Houghton Mifflin panic Books 
for the Internationally Minded 








AFTER THE WAR 
Colonel Repington 


“His records shed illumination on current history. They furnish data 
that should be of the highest usefulness to those whose duty it is to attempt 


*__New York Tribune. 


to restore the balance of a disordered civilization.’ 


“An inventory and appraisal of present day conditions the world over 
; pp } ; 


such as no other book of the year affords. 


special interest 


JAPAN AND 


THE UNITED 
STATES 


viper J. Treat 
“A ve 


‘important and en- 


1 subject 


skill and conviction.” —Tran- 
script. $2.00. 


MY MEMOIRS 


— pamnypen a 

“An re and fascina- 
ting passage of war-time his- 
tory is revealed in these mem- 
irs by an intimate of Em- 
peror Karl. 

e most honest bo 

4s come out of the war.” 


Chicago Tribune. $5.00. 








in the chapters written in this country. 











BLOCKING 
of 
ZEEBRUGGE 
By 
Capt. A. F. B. 
Carpenter 

A complete 


authoritative acco 


by the leader oft 


expedition, with an 
introduction by Ad- 
miral Beatty and appre- 


ciations by Rear-A 


miral Sims and Mar- 


shal Foch. Illus. $3.50. 














American readers will find 


”__ Boston Herald. 


POLITICAL 


PROFILES 
H. Sidebotham 


“A sincere and truthful 
volume about the contempo- 
rary British personages which 
givesthereader real enlighten- 
ment.”—NV. Y. Post. 

“Masterpieces of psycho- 
logical appreciation and witty 
comment.”—N. Y. Tribune. 
Illus. $3.00 


THE BIG FOUR 
AND OTHERS 


Robert Lansing 

“Tt is a notable book, and 
will hold a permanent place 
in the literature of the Peace 
Conference.’’ — Congregation- 
alist. Illus. $2.50. 


FROM PRIVATE TO FIELD MARSHAL 
Sir William Robertson 


“Not only an interesting book, 


literature of the war.”’—The Bookman. 


“This book is fascinating from cover to cover. 


many novels.’ 


’—Pall Mall and Globe, London. 


but a valuable contribution to the real 


Itis more absorbing than 
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MAKING THE MAGAZINE 





A periodical is a most democratic in- 
stitution. Every time you buy a maga- 
zine, you cast a vote. On the news-stands, 
you are faced by a score of candidates 
for your quarter. What are you inter- 
ested in—sports, politics, movies, fash- 
ions, gardens, theosophy? The various 
candidates make use of all the eloquence 
the cover designer can contrive in bid- 
ding for your ballot. 

Yet it is a There is no 
way of forcing anybody to prefer one 


free vote. 


magazine to another. There is no sat- 
isfactory way of fooling the voter. Some- 
times a few copies can be sold by a 
trick cover; but it is bad business, for 
if the buyer finds the contents uninter- 
esting, disappointing, he will never buy 
another. 

“OUR WORLD” must be interesting, 
or the best cover designed or sales or- 
ganization imaginable will not make it 
£0. 
are looking forward to the next issue. 


We must have satisfied readers who 


Every editor will agree with this state- 
But if it 


te tell what will prove interesting, there 


ment of the case. were easy 
would be fewer failures in the publish- 
ing world. Anyone who could surely tell 
in advance whether a particular manu- 
script will interest a large circle of read- 
ers» who could pick best sellers on sight, 
would have to pay an income tax so big 
that the government could afford to give 
decent wages to our overworked post- 
men. 
There is no simple formula by which 
to separate the interesting from the un- 
lucky 


ones—are born with a fairly accurate 


interesting. Some _ editors—the 


sixth sense, just as some newspaper men 


have “a nose for news.” Most editors 


ALAM AU 


have to learn by the method of trial and 
error, and this process of learning is 
made immensely easier if the readers will 
take the trouble to let the editor know 
what they like and why they like it. To 
be successful, a magazine has to be a 
cooperative enterprise. “OUR WORLD” 
will be very grateful to any friends who 
will help in the editing by constructive 
criticism and suggestions. 

We believe that a great many people 
in America are disposed to be interested 
in a magazine which brings the rest of 
the world, with all its color and action, 
a little nearer to them. 

We found the the 
customs, the habits of thought, the prob- 


have appearance, 
lems of foreigners, tremendously inter- 
esting when we have had the good for- 
tune to travel among them; and if we 
can present these things to our readers 
with half the vividness with which they 
appealed to us, they also will be inter- 
ested. 
are likely to be dull, but the facts of 


life on which they are based—the raw 


Theories, arguments, conclusions 


material of thought—are, in themselves, 
truly interesting. 

There are a hundred million people in 
this country—twenty million families. 
If one per cent. of them like “OUR 
WORLD” enough to buy it, we shall 
be doing very well. That does not seem 
an impossible order. 

The task of the Editors is to find the 
photographers and illustrators and writ- 
ers with the skill to make this magazine 
a mirror which will adequately and viv- 
idly reflect the movement of the great 
drama of life in this, our world. 


Artuur Butvrarp. 
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Doubleday, Page & Co’s 
New Radio Magazine 





ADIO BROADCAST has been hailed by the notables in the 
field in an overwhelming ovation. Literally hundreds have 

taken the time to sit down and write to us telling us how pleased 
they are with it and giving it FIRST PLACE IMMEDIATELY 
in the Radio field. 
Those best qualified to speak are particularly enthusiastic, and 
unanimous in their praise. 
Doubleday, Page & Company have been magazine publishers for 
many years. In publishing RADIO BROADCAST they have 
lived up to their traditions and fulfilled highest expectations. 
And when it comes to introducing a Redio magazine, every one 
knows that there are so many wonderful things happening all the 
time, that RADIO BROADCAST fairly bulges with the very 
information the Radio public are anxious to see. 
Because of the immense pepularity cf the magazine, it won’t pay 
you to depend on your newsstand to supply you. They may sell 
out before you get yours. The only sure way cf getting your 
copy is to have it come to you by mail. Regular subscribers 


always come first. 


SIGN THIS COUPON AND MAIL IT NOW 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 
Garden City, N. Y. 


Please enter my subscription to RADIO BROADCAST for one year. I enclose $3.00. 


Name. . . afte ake ia ask eb an nae Sadun 5 aS es alee a Oem 


a ad  ceaphnto nana ieee can ata ear ee 
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There is something fascinating about 
proots as they come fresh from the 
composing room. They have a curi- 
ously pungent odor that is not quite 
No 
doubt your unemotional, sedsoned old 


like anything else in the world. 


master printer could tell you exactly 
what makes proofs smell as they do. 
It is probably a blend of machine oil 
and fresh paper and printer’s ink, but 
somehow it gives one a curious little 
thrill every time. 

In getting out the first three num- 
bers of this magazine we have been 
running, as the phrase goes, very close 
We want to fol- 
possible in a 


to publication date. 
low as closely as is 
monthly magazine the events that are 

- happening so fast in Europe, so every 
effort is made to simplify the mechan- 
ical steps necessary to place the maga- 
zine in your hands promptly. 

It might be interesting to sketch for 
you the progress of a manuscript from 
the time we reccive it in the editorial 
office until you read it in type on the 
pages of the magazine. 

First of all, after reading a story 
through, we decide approximately 
where it should go in the lay-out, that 
is whether it should be near the front 
or near the editorial section or toward 
the end. Then we decide on about 
how many pages it is worth. Then we 
count the words; and always find that 

the artiele is too lone. 

The next step is the unlimbering of 
the old blue pencil and the striking out 
of what later prove to be the author’s 
most tenderly cherished sentences. 
After the quarrel with the author we 
plan out the article on make-up pages 


with pietures and subheads and edi- 
torial notes and the like. 

We then send the pictures off to the 
and the 
manuscript, with the make-up pages 
attached, to the printer. In doing this 
Usually the manu- 
seript is sent to the printer before the 


engraver send typewritten 


we save one step. 


pages are planned, and the printer re- 


turns galley proofs. These galley 
proofs are then pasted on the make-up 
pages. In getting out OuR Wor.p we 
dispense with the galley proofs; and 
the printer returns to us, at onee, what 
are called page proofs. 

Our ealeulations as to exactly how 
much the manuscript will make in 
type are of course not always correct 
to the line, and it is necessary to cut 
out a little more, or add a paragraph 
or two. 

Then we return these page proofs to 
the composing room. 

By this time the plates from the en- 
eraver have arrived, and these are 
dropped into the space which has been 
left for them on the pages. 

The type, with the plates, is then 
placed on a stone, two pages at a time, 


and ‘‘ locked up ’’ in the forms. Then 
‘* stone ’’’ proofs are taken. This is 
the final proof the editors see. After 


we Q. K. this proof we have no further 
chance to rectify our mistakes. 

The forms from which the ‘‘ stone ”’ 
proofs were made are taken to what is 
called the foundry and there the plates 
from which the actual printing is done, 
are moulded. 

Reading this over we realize what a 
simple, smoothly running process it all 
is. If it only were as easy as we’ve 
made it sound! 
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THE 
nN EW Wor_p 


y Dr. IsAlAH BowMan, 
Director z ‘- American Geographical Society 
A book with two hundred and fifteen Maps 

HIS volume, by the master geographer of the Paris peace-conference, picks out and 
explains the friction-points of the nations. With maps, photographs, and text it 
makes clear every phase of post-war geography. It discusses vital international 
questions—racial, political, economic, and territorial—not by mere expressions of opin- 
ion, but by the marshaling of facts and the clear exposition of them. “THE NEW 

WORLD ” sets in high relief the current sources of world-trouble. 





7 


his scrupulously accu- ag in all, there is no vol- 


rate volume on the political It is a surprisingly ade- wine 1 English which con- 
problems of the moment quate summary of the mod- tains 20 ee h ae 
, ; : : gee on ast-war geography. 

ld not have appeared at ern world. From THe NEw ; * vet : 
ead e epee p From THe AMERICAN RE- 


celia halts om : York. HERALD. 
a better time. From THe Kk.» HE I VIEW OF REVIEWS. 
New York TIMES. 

















THE INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION 


Director: Dr. WALLACE W. Atwoop, PH.D. 
President of Clark University. Head of the Schoel of 
Geography. Member of the United States Geological Survey 

PRIVILEGES OF MEMBERSHIP 





(1) Answers y member has the aaa will be prepared on any international 
privilege of asking any question international in subjec 
ignificance relating to industry, finance, science, 
polities, labor, religion, education or agriculture (4) Study Courses.—Tur INSTITUTE will be pleased to 
and in all cases where this information is ascer- coéperate with any of its members who are 
inable, without special research, replies will be arranging study-courses or debates on international 
given gratis. subjects 

(2) Advice in Research.—Where questions are asked (5) Books.—Tuer InstiTuTe will act as agent for its 
which cannot be answered from easily available members in finding and purchasing books. Al! 
iformation, THE INSTITUTE will give its best advice orders must be accompanied by cash. They will 
eee to how and at what cost this information a be promptly executed and discounts whenever 
be obtained. It will put the inquirer in touch with possible will be given. 
the persons who can make the necessary re- 
earch Norr.—In replying to questions, THE INSTITUTE will 

(3) Bibliographies.—Tue INstTiTvTE will prepare short limit itself, as far as may be, to established and 
bibliographies for supplementary reading on accepted facts. Where matters of opinion are in 
articles published in OUR WORLD. _ Special issue, this will be clearly stated. 
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WORLD 


You have in your hands a copy of this magazine, which is its own best advertisement. 
SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER 


Tue New Wortp,” by Dr. Isaiah Bowman. 632 pages, cloth binding. Regular price.......-+.++esseseees $6.00 
pal Year’s Membership in THE INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION, Regular price............. baneaes ° 
Twelve numbers of Our Wor._v. Regular price. .... 2.2... 66. cee eee eee eee rene enna ee eeeeeeeeseeeeese __ 3.00 

Total. .....0..6 coesesececeeecess $064.006005 


COMBINATION PRICE, $7.50. A Saving of of $2. 50 
The Houston Publishing Co.. Inc.. 9 East 37th Street, New York. N. Y. 





Please send me Dr. Bowman's’ book, ‘‘ THr New Wor .p.’’ Enter my name as a Charter Member - Tur INSTI 
ee chec 
TUTE OF INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION, and mail me Our WorLp for twelve months. I enclose $7.50 money order 
in full payment. (A saving of $2.50.) 
TOM ss on nese ctesssenees oe eeeeaws 2H 00008 cocectovcecceesecece 
ER, 64 os pivnntecabedecdnassenes ceeveees eoccccecceccoccececese 





Foreign postage. 50 cents extra 2 ¥. 
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MAKING THE MAGAZINE 


The title of our little department 
this month is something of a misnomer. 
What it really should be called is: 
‘*Making the magazine That, 
whatever the editorial board, or the 
printer, may have to say to the con- 
trary is about as important as anything 
that is done around the shop. 


oo,”’ 


Many and devious are the methods 
which are employed to bring to the at- 
tention of the well known public the 
virtues of the articles and pictures 
which the editors accumulate. Prob- 
ably ‘there are more theories and pan- 
aceas in the advertising world than 
in any other. Your true advertising 
man has all the fervor and zeal and 
faith of the old time revivalist. He 
believes implicitly in the divine nature 
of the advertising game. It is not, of 
course, a game, it is a crusade; an effort 
to enlighten the common man in one 
way or another. Each advertising man 
has his own particular prejudices and 
beliefs; but, strangely enough, they all 
agree on one thing: that mouth to 
mouth advertising is the most import- 
ant factor of all. That is to say, they 
all agree that the thing that really sells 
a product is not advertising at all! 
That is just one of those curious para- 
doxes, which we shall not take the time 
to go into here. 


However, the circulation manager or 
the publicity man of a magazine de- 
votes his working hours to the task of 
making people talk about the maga- 
zine. If you analyze the ‘‘ promotion 
matter’’—we use that term merely to 
sound technical—which you _ receive 
from any publishing house, you will 
see that behind it is the purpose of 
making you talk. Indeed the well-con- 
structed letter of this kind, we have 
found, will enable you to talk glibly to 


your friends, and impress them with 
your knowledge even tiough you 
never look inside the magazine. That 
is where the publicity man’s cleverness 
comes in. 


In this office we have received an as- 
tonishingly large volume of letters 
since we launched the first number of 
the magazine. People have taken the 
trouble to sit down and write in and 
tell us what they thought of our effort. 
Sometimes they have thought well of it, 
sometimes they haven’t; but they have 
thought enough about it to want to ex- 
press their opinion. That is very en- 
couraging. Most of the letters have 
been warm in their praise; a great 
many of them have contained lists of 
names of the writers’ friends and the 
suggestion that we write to the friends 
and tell them about Our Wor vp. 


That is all important, from the point 
of view of the circulation man. It in- 
dicates that people are moved to talk 
about us; and that’s the best thing 
possible. Part of this response was 
due to the skill of the man who has 
been sending out letters to the unsus- 
pecting public. That is the trade se- 
cret we frankly give away in our sean- 
dal department this time. The pub- 
licity man has tried to get people to 
talk; and, from the letters we have re- 
ceived, he has succeeded. We may hope, 
of course, that the contents of the mag- 
azine have also had something to. do 
with it; but that is beside the point of 
the present discussion. There is noth- 
ing to be gained by expressing an opin- 
ion of that subject. If we pleased the 
editorial board we’d have the publicity 
man down on us; and if we pleased him 
the editor would have a fit of tempera- 
ment. So perhaps the safest thing to 
do is to stop right here. 
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FACTS NOT OPINIONS 


This service of the Institute will be of primary interest to the large body of people who are out 
of reach of our great public libraries and who are unfamiliar with the research facilities offered in 
our larger universities. The Institute limits its service as far as possible to established facts. Where 


necessity demands that it resort to opinion, the source of that opinion is always clearly stated. 


In order that the scientific spirit shall guide the Institute, a Director was sought who embodies that 
spirit and who possesses a broad knowledge of the world. Dr. Wallace W. Atwood, President of 
Clark University and former professor of Geography at Harvard, has accepted the post of Director 
of the Institute of International Information because of the unequaled opportunity this afforded him 
and his highly-trained staff of the Institute of Geography, to spread knowledge of the world, in the 
broadest possible way. The members of this staff, in all parts of the world, are a still further source 
of first-hand information enabling The Institute of International Information to deal with a vast 
number of questions that might otherwise remain unanswerable. 


PRIVILEGES OF MEMBERSHIP 


(1) Answers to Questions.—Every member has the on articles published in OUR WORLD. Spe- 
privilege of asking any question international cial bibliographies will be prepared on any 
in significance relating to industry, finance, international subject. 
science, politics, labor, religion, education or 
agriculture; in all cases where this informa- (4) Study Courses——The Institute will be glad to 
tion is ascertainable without special research co-operate with any of its members who are 
replies will be given gratis. arranging study courses or debates on interna- 

tional subjects. 

2) Advice in Research.—Where question r : . : 

\ r . a ere questions are (5) Books.—The Institute will act as agent for its 
asked which cannot be answered from easily ; A o “shi 

° ze . . ; ° members in finding and purchasing books. All 
available sources, the Institute will give its : . . 
; 3 . : orders must be accompanied by cash. They 
best advice as to how and at what cost this . s ee 
f . ’ . . will be promptly executed and discounts when- 
information can be obtained. It will put the : f . 
: ; d : ; : ever possible will be given. 
inquirer in touch with the persons who can : 
make the necessary researches Nore.—In replying to questions, the Institute 
will limit itself, as far as may be, to estab- 

(3) Bibliographies.—The Institute will prepare lished and accepted facts. Where matters of 

short bibliographies for supplementary reading opinion are in issue, this will be clearly stated. 


REQUEST FOR MEMBERSHIP 


The Institute of International Information, 

9 East 37th Street, N. Y. C. 

I desire to become a member of THE INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION for one year and 
to receive OUR WORLD for twelve months. Enclosed find cheque for $4. 
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Seventy-five per cent is for the subscription to the magazine. Foreign postage is 50c extra. 
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MAKING THE MAGAZINE 





The first thing one is told about 
making a magazine is that ‘‘ type will 
not stretch.’’ There are so many let- 
ters in a line, so many lines to the 
page. Each page must contain a cer- 
tain amount of type, and it is not made 
of rubber. That is the first law gov- 
erning the mechanical side of maga- 
zine making, and like so many laws it 
is made to be broken. The chief occu- 
pation of the make-up editor is to find 
ways of making the metal type stretch 
and contract. And he finds innumer- 
able ways of accomplishing this. In 
the hands of a veteran a page of type 
is as elastie as the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. 

In this matter of overriding a hal- 
lowed tradition and defying the laws 
of physics the make-up editor is ably 
abetted by the compositor in the print 
shop. The expert compositor can per- 
form wonders with type which to the 
layman must seem miraculous. If you 
take the trouble to choose at random 
a half dozen lines of type you will find 
that there is an astonishing disparity 
in the number of letters which com- 
pose them. One line will have, say, 
twenty-nine letters, another will have 
twenty-five, another will have as many 
as thirty-eight or forty. Yet to the 
reader’s eye all the lines seem quite 
uniform. The reasons for this dis- 
parity are many and devious. But 
usually there is a definite purpose be- 
hind it: the purpose of stretching the 
type. It is necessary to do this if the 
page is to present a neat and sym- 
metrical appearance. 

For instance if a paragraph in one 
column ends directly opposite a para- 
graph in the adjacent column you have 
a white space straight across the page. 
That would be pretty untidy if al- 
lowed to stand. Yet the compositor 


must follow the author’s copy. The 
author wrote a certain number of 
words in the paragraph in question. 
How is it possible to make the para- 
graph end so as to avoid the ‘* break ”’ 
or “ widow ”? 

It is simple. The compositor goes 
back over the paragraph sneaking in 
a lead between the letters of certain 
words, widening the space between the 
words of this line or that and working 
carefully, in that way, back to the end 
of the paragraph. By the time he 
reaches the end he has pushed the type 
along sufficiently to force a word or 
two down one line. And thus the 
paragraph ends a line lower than the 
one in the other column and the break 
is remedied. 

Sometimes, when there is only a 
word or two in the last line of the of- 
fending paragraph, it is not possible 
to ‘‘ make a line ’’ in this way. So the 
compositor passes the problem along to 
the editor. Then the editor runs 
through the paragraph and slips in a 
‘* however ’’ here, and an ‘‘ on the 
other hand ’’ there, or says in five 
words what the author had-esaid quite 
well in two—and again the type is 
stretched and the paragraph ends a 
line lower down on the page. The 
clever editor can take such liberties 
with a manuscript, and if he is eareful, 
he may be fairly sure that the author 
himself will never notice it. 

We expected to take up five or six 
other devices which stretch type. In- 
deed we intended to write an article 
showing how a manuscript of almost 
any length ean be squeezed into almost 
any space. The only reason we don’t 
write that article is that we couid not 
make it fit the space. However we will 
continue our disclosures next month 
if you are interested. 
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Two Books of Permanent Value 





The Validity of American Ideals 


BY SHAILER MATHEWS 
Dean of the Divinity School, University of Chicago 


Dean Mathews feels that “an understanding of the constructive ideals of our nation is indis 


pensable to an intelligent citizenship.” This is the more urgent because “in an age like ours, which 
is suffering from the chaotic conditions that have always followed great wars there is especially need 
to see American life in its perspective and to realize its inner spiritual forces.” In the six lectures 
he deals with the principles that furnish the broad and enduring foundations of American civilization 
and pleads with the generation of today to prove itself worthy of “a heritage which, with all its 


imperfections and its inequalities, is one which no generation should be ashamed to accept. 
Price, net, $1.25, postpaid 


THE IDEALS OF FRANCE 


BY¥ CHARLES CESTRE 
Chargé du Cours de Littérature et de Civilisation Américaines 4 la Sorbonne 
How much does the world owe to France? Which the debtor, France or the world? These are 
really the fundamental issues discussed in these lectures om the Bennett Foundation, delivered at 
Wesleyan University, Middictown, Connecticut, 1922. 


“Truly, this is a voice from France, for France. There is nothing misunderstood that he has not 
tried to make plain; nothing hidden that he has not revealed ; nothing beautiful that he has not, with 
French art and French love of country, exploited and in it glorified.”—Nashrille Banner, 

Price, net, $2.00, postpaid 


AT THE BETTER BOOKSHOPS 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Detroit Pittsburgh Kansas City 
San Francisco Portland, Ore, 
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Alien Minorities KARDEX 


One of the most vexed European NO NMWANDA.N.Y. BRANCHES EVERYWHERE 
problems is that of “alien minori- 











ties.” We all have heard endless 





discussions on “ nationalism” and 


“self determination,” but very few | Protect papers from prying eyes 


of us have any personal experience Guard against damage from prying eyes 
to give real meaning to our and the unconscious glance of visitors at 
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back. Write for free 
instructive, illustrated 
folder, “How to Get 
Greater Desk Efficiency.’’ 
Ross-Gould Co. 
493 N. 10th—-St. Louis 
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fore you in its true perspective. 
Illustrations of places and people in 
the text help you to understanding, 
| while the editorials give you the 
| reasons why each foreign event 
affects American life. 
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MAKING THE MAGAZINE 





In this department of the magazine 
last month we discussed one or two de- 
vices which the make-up editor or the 
compositor in the print shop uses to 
make type stretch or contract. It is 
often a very difficult matter to make 
the rigid lines of type, as they lie on 
the ‘‘stone’’ in the composing room 
conform to the plan of the magazine 
which the make-up editor devised in 
his office. An article which was to have 
ended on page 64, for instance, comes 
back filling about twenty lines on 
page 65. In some styles of make-up 
this would not be serious. Many mag- 
azines run fillers on such pages (a 
practice which keeps minor poets 
alive) ; others allow an article to end 
where it likes, and start the next article 
half-way down the page. 

In Our Wor.p we try to start all 
articles at the top of a page, and to 
do that, of course, all articles must end 
flush at the bottom of the page. There- 
fore if there is ‘‘ over-matter’’ of 
twenty-two lines, somebody has to do 
some thinking. If an article has been 
planned to end on page 64, the article 
which was to have started on page 65 
may be already made up and out of the 
way. What then is to be done about 
these extra twenty lines? It is well 
known in the trade that difficulties of 
this sort invariably arise in connection 
with articles whose authors are par- 
ticularly sensitive about their brain 
children. They have toiled over their 
work with great care. They have read 
the original proofs and put their O.K. 
on them. They have at the cost of 
great mental anguish been prevailed 
upon to sacrifice possibly a total of 
thirty or forty words. For them the 
article is complete; it must not be 


touched; their reputations depend 
upon it. What then can be done? 

There are a number of things pos- 
sible. In the first place the editor may 
go over the type very cautiously. He 
can knock out a word in one para- 
graph, and this may save one line if, 
as originally set, the last line of the 
paragraph contains only one word. 
Then with even greater caution he 
draws his pencil through a sentence 
here and another there, hoping that 
the author will forget his exact phrase- 
ology, and hoping that he will not 
take the trouble to check up the pub- 
lished article with his original manu- 
script. This process may save as many 
as eight or ten lines. It can easily be 
made to do so if the article is three 
or four thousand words in length. So 
far one may feel fairly safe from de- 
tection. 

Then on a page like the one used in 
Our Worwp where there are two col- 
umns other tricks can be played. The 
captions under the pictures run across 
the full width of the page. Thus if 
one line on a caption is killed the editor 
saves two single column lines. He may 
then go through the article cutting out 
a line from each caption. This, let us 
say, nets him eight lines more. He 
then has only four lines of over-matter 
to cope with. In this magazine we 
usually run a short biographical note 
on the author at the beginning of each 
article. This note, also, runs across 
the page, so a line out of it means two 
lines saved on the text page. With a 
grim satisfaction the editor draws his 
pencil through the two lines which flat- 
ter the author most—and his job is 
done, since he has gained four more 
lines thereby. And nobody but him- 
self could possibly tell where the con- 
densation has taken place. 
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Peter Pan? Thousands of people make little 

9 mistakes in their everyday Eng- 

Deburau? lish and don’t know it. As a re- 

sult of countless tests, Sherwin 

, , r Ir . Cody found that the average per: 
Did You Know They Were Written By son is only 61% efficient in the 
. vital points of English. In a five- 

A Spaniard? minute conversation, or in an 


— average one-page letter, five to 
A Hungarian? fifty errors will appear. Try the 
A Russian? test shown below. See where you 
» : stand on these é simple ques- 
A Briton? tions, 


A Frenchman? 








Sherwin Cody 


Try This Test Now 


Correct answers shown in panel below 
ould You Write— 








Foreign authors, abreast of the finest, present 


The FIRST TWO lessons or The TWO FIRST lessons 
He sat AMONG the three or He sat BETWEEN the three 
The wind blows COLD or The wind blows COLDLY 
You will FLND ONLY one or You will ONLY FIND one 

2. How Do You Say— 


| You'll never forgive yourself if you miss the 
November number. 


| the J orice sublic their best work in Between you and I or Between you and ME 
to the American public e | [ HOPE it would come or I WISH it would come 
| | es yy or WHOM -— I call 1a 
| | t’s just AS sa or It’s Just IKE I saic 
WORLD FICTION How MANY are there or How MUCH are there 
I WOULD like to go or I SHOULD like to go 




















> ee evening EV-en-ing or EVE-ning 
On Sale Now ascertain AS-cer-tain or as-CER-tain 
hospitable HOS-pi-ta-ble or hos-PIT-able 
abdomen AB-do-men or ab-DO-men 
mayoralty MAY-or-al-ty or may-OR-al-ty 
amenable a-ME-na-ble or a-MEN-able 
| ic - an eocenate | oe or ac-CLI-mate 
| profoun -foun¢ or pro-FOUND 
| ] H G af ia a4 Ept J A T oO N i beneficiary ben-e-fi-shEE-ary or ben-e-FISH-a 
| cE § ry 
| I Cc I culinary ke nit or CU-li-na-ry 
| P . : . o You Spe' _ 
Courses in English, Spanish, Mathe- superCede or ~uperSede  repEtition or repItition 
matics, Chemistry, Drawing, Educa- recElve or reclEve saplrate or sepErate 
usin reprEIve or repriEve aCoModate or aCCoMModate 
a — a other subjects are | donkEYS or donkIES traffiiCing or traffiCKin 
given by correspondence. Beginanytime. |_ fac torIES or factorYS aCSeSible cor aC eSSible 














: Ghe University of Chicagn : | New Invention Improves Your 
Le st Year Division 41 Chicago, a | English in 15 Minutes a Day 


| Mr. Cody has specialized + ae 
wr the st twenty years. is won- 

SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE (rttl sat correcting device is simple, Answers 

fascinating, time-saving, and incom- 


INVESTMENT SERVICE BUREAU parably efficient. You can write the Between ve. and me 


answers to 50 questions in 15 minutes, I wish it would come 











and correct your work in 5 minutes Whom shall I call 
more. You waste no time in going It’s just as I sai 
‘*Bonds and the Investor’ over the things you already know. How many are there 
Your efforts are automatically con- 1 should like to go 
This informative booklet without centrated on the mistakes you are in The first two lessons 
FREE cost from the Investor's Service Bureau the habit of making, and_ through He sat among the three 


If you are an investor you owe it to yourself to read 


i. tae constantly being shown the right way. The wind blows cold 

SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE. 597 Fifth Avenue, New York you soon acquire the correct habit You will find only one 
in place of the incorrect habit. 
There is no tedious copying. There EVE 
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b 4d AG: iT = =] ey is no heart-breaking drudgery. AS- cer- tain ; 
BOOK HOS-pi-ta-ole | 
We Save You 50 % F R E E ON ENGLISH ab-DO-men 
Your English reveals you as nothing 
else can. When you use the pele 
word, when you mispronounce a wor 
when you misspell a word, when you ae aration { 
punctuate incorrectly, when you  useé v j 
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ac-CLI-mate 


flat, ordinary words, you handicap CU-li-na-ry 


| 
8 - REMI ‘tuate incorrectly, when y ; en-e-FISH- 
r pe 1, 25 ae Ww a m4 :, 3 
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= — English.” Merely : . ei\ 
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tion makes it easy to gain command accessible 


of language in 15 minutes a day. 


'SBetter Business Systems SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH, 5510_Searle_Blig.. Rochester, N.Y. 
SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH, 
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Please send me at once your Free Book, ‘‘How to Speak and 
Write Masterly English.’ 
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MAKING THE MAGAZINE 


Perhaps ‘‘Making Mistakes’’ would 
be a better title for this month’s edi- 
torial chat. 

When, after years of patient effort, 
William Morris had made the Kelm- 
scott Press famous around the world 
for fine printing, he and his associates 
planned to produce an edition of the 
Bible which would be a_ supreme 
achievement of the printers’ craft—the 
Perfect Book. Every detail—paper, 
type, binding—was_ given especial 
care. 

When the text had been set up and 
the regular proof-readers of the Press 
had done their work, the proofs were 
hung up in the workshop and a prize 
of one shilling was offered for every 
typographical error discovered. Every- 
one from the apprentice to Morris him- 
self went through the proofs and a 
good many shillings were won. These 
errors were corrected and again the 
proofs were displayed with a prize of 
one pound for the discovery of a mis- 
take. The process was repeated a third 
time with a prize of five pounds. Two 
or three teams read the entire Bible 
backward, letter by letter—this meth- 
od, breaking up all associations with 
the sense, comparing each letter and 
space and punctuation mark with orig- 
inal copy, is supposed to insure per- 
fection. 

Finally, when neither professional 
nor amateur proof-readers could find 
any errors, in spite of the inducement 
of a five pound note, they went to press 
and found—when it was too late—a 
mistake on the title page! 

Of course a monthly publication ean 
not devote such luxurious and leisurely 


eare to proof-reading as the Kelmscott 
Press did on this Bible. But in spite 
of the inevitable hurry we have a sys- 
tem which ought to eliminate mistakes. 
First of all, the typewritten ‘‘copy,’’ 
which goes to the printer, is carefully 
read in the editorial office. At the 
printer’s, at least three professional 
proof-readers go over each page. And 
the page-proof, which comes back with 
the proof-readers’ corrections, is read 
by at least two—generally by three— 
of the editors. This seems like a suffi- 
ciently small meshed sieve to catch the 
mistakes. It ought to work—but it 
doesn’t—not 100%. 


For instance, everybody in the edi- 
torial office, the men who set the type 
and the proof-readers know that the 
former French Minister for the Devas- 
tated Districts—Loucheur—spells his 
name with two ‘‘u’’s. But when the 
magazine comes from the press, we find 
his name twice on one page without the 
first “*n.” 

How are such tricks of eye and atten- 
tion to be explained? Two people in 
the office at once ‘‘ caught ’’ the mis- 
take as they opened the finished 
magazine. They were not looking for 
errors. It jumped right out of the 
page at them. Yet all of those who had 
read the proof—looking for mistakes— 
missed it. 


We consulted an eminent psycholo- 
gist on the matter and his explanation, 
while extremely flattering, was entirely 
useless. ‘‘The trouble comes,’’ he said, 
‘‘from the fact that your articles are 
too interesting. The proof-reader’s 
attention wanders from the little ink- 
marks to the sense.’’ 
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1s AMERICA TO BE AN 
ASYLUM FOR MORONS? 


Mental Tests for Immigrants By Arthur Sweeney, M.D. 


The eminent expert of the Neuro-Psychiatric Department of the Army in the World 
War points out that of foreign born men, examined for the Army, from some of the 
lands that send us the largest numbers of immigrants, only from one to four in a hun- 
dred were found to have ordinary human intelligence, while from sixty to seventy in 
every hundred were morons or defectives, with the intelligence and mental capacity of 
children under eieven years old. He proposes to check this appalling and ominous influx 
of the world’s “ undesirables ” by applying to all immigrants the simple but effective tests 





used in the Army 
NAVAL POLICY AND AMERICAN IDEALS 
THE NAVAL TREATY AND TRADITIONS 


By Rear-Admiral W.V. Pratt By Lindsey Blayney 

The United States was founded as a 
nation of the highest humanitarian ideals. 
Its championship of civilization in the 
World War was but a manifestation of 
its traditional spirit of service. 


“Any further reduction in our Navy 
below that of the standard set ”—the 
5-5-3 ratio—“ would be in effect to stul- 
tify the purposes which the Conference 
strove to achieve.” 


Other Important Articles in 


The North American Review 
For May 


France in the Dock Stephane Lausanne 


“Yellow ” and “ Red” Trade Unions Leo Pasvolsky 
Defining the Indefinable Henry Seidel Canby 
Poems Joseph Auslander 

A Garden . . . There Louise Morgan Sil 
Masefield Florence Earle Coates 
Plays and Novels of St. John Ervine Alice Lothian 


James Westfall Thompson 


Hamlet and the Mystery of Amy Robsart 
Agnes Louise Deane 


Our Clamoring Ancestors 


What Are the Aces Doing? Harold A. Littledale 
Dionysos’ Garland Stark Young 
Music of the Month . 

} Lawrence Gilman 


Book of the Month 
Affairs of the World Willis Fletcher Johnson 


oS A $1.00 ACQUAINTANCE SUBSCRIPTION ————————— 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 9 East 37th Street, New York City, N. Y. 
Gentlemen:—For the enclosed Dollar Bill, Check or Money order, send me The North American Review for four 
months, commencing with the May number. 
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For the thrifty every day man or 
woman, so that their surplus earnings 
may be ‘safely and profitably invested, 
Advertisements are only admitted to 
these pages after a most searching in- 


vestigation of the advertiser and a care- 
ful editing of the copy. 





Services of the New 


By Seymour L. Cromwe.u 
President New York Stock Exchange 


The first of a series of articles intended to inform the reader concerning the “mechanics” of finance, 


The par value of securities in which trad- 
ing is allowed on the floor of the New York 
Stock Exchange at present amounts to about 
sixty billions of dollars. This vast amount of 
property— more than the total national 
wealth of many foreign countries, and a con- 
siderable fraction of the national wealth of 
the United States—is by the operation of the 
Stock Exchange rendered at all times pur- 
chasable and salable, and therefore “ liquid ” 
as distinguished from “ non-liquid’’ wealth. 

The incalculable usefulness to the public 
arising from the liquid security market upon 
the Stock Exchange was vividly illustrated 
during the business crisis of 1920. Many 
business men all over the nation during that 
trying year suddenly found themselves with 
cancelled orders, and unsalable inventories 
and products, and were forced to lean heavily 
upon the banks to escape catastrophe. But 
the position of many of them was mitigated 
by their possession of a surplus invested in 
securities listed on the Stock Exchange, whose 
liquidity was maintained throughout the 
crisis. Many a. commercial and industrial 
bankruptcy was avoided by the liquidation 
of such security holdings on the Stock 


Exchange. 
Furthermore, the marketing facilities main- 
tained by the New York Stock Exchange 





York Stock Exchange 


have proved even more useful in the subse- 
quent restoration of vigor and health in our 
business structure. Many corporations in 
1920 found themselves unable to pay off their 
commercial obligations at the banks, which 
were forced to renew them as “ frozen loans.” 
But the Stock Exchange provided a way out 
of such difficulties. Many such corporations 
during the past two years have retired their 
frozen commercial loans with funds obtained 
from the sale of new security issues through 
the Stock Exchange market. 

Great care is exercised in admitting securi- 
ties to the ‘market on the Exchange. A 
corporation desiring to have its securities 
“listed” and traded in there must make a 
comprehensive statement covering its prop- 
erties, organization, earnings and other vital 
phases of its business. The Stock Exchange 
refuses to receive any information of this 
sort which cannot be made available to its 
shareholders and to the public generally. 
Such companies must also agree to publish 
subsequent periodical statements of their cor- 
dition. The aim of the Stock Exchange is 
to enable the investor to possess information 
upon each such security adequate enough for 
him to form an intelligent opinion regarding 
its worth. Of course, the Exchange does not 

(Continued on 2nd page following) 
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Tue Cotrector and the Art Critic. The Collector may 
hance be attracted to a certain picture, but he heeds the judgment 
of an experienced and reliable Art Critic when he buys for 
intrinsic values, 
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| The Art of Judging Investments 


ns, 

out 
ions HE SECURITIES brought to your attention 
- may or may not have intrinsic value. 
igh Careful investors who practice the art of choos- 

. ing well-secured bonds consult an organization 
r whose investment information and experience is 
i both wide and thorough. 

. Make yourself and your investment needs known 
A at any one of The National City Company offices 
re in 50 leading cities. We shall be glad to give you 
. the benefit of our carefully considered recommen- 


dations for the investment of your funds. Or, if 
you wish, our Current List will be sent on request. 





The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York BONDS 
SHORT TERM NOTES 


Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World ACCEPTANCES 
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and could not possibly guarantee any of its 
securities. Even the Liberty Bond issues— 
correctly described as the soundest securities 
on earth—at one time were hugely depre- 
ciated in price, owing to the rise of money 
rates all over the world. 

The fact that a security is listed on the 
Exchange protects the prospective investor 
against forged certificates and fraudulent 
securities, but not, of course, against changes 
in price. But the fact that a security is not 
listed by no means indicates that it is lacking 
in value. There are many “ unlisted ” securi- 
ties which are just as sound as those traded 
in upon the Exchange. But the Stock 
Exchange never solicits listings, lest it should 
by implication indorse or recommend the 
security issue thus solicited. If the corpora- 
tion does not apply for a listing, it does not 
get it. Some corporations have never applied 
in this way to have their securities listed on 
the Exchange, because they are unwilling to 
meet the Exchange’s requirements—particu- 
larly, perhaps, those relating to giving pub- 
licity to their affairs. Of course, there is no 
law compelling a corporation to list its securi- 
ties, and the fact that a given corporation 


does not avail itself of the privilege is no 
reflection either upon it or upon the Stock 
Exchange. 

One of the services rendered by the Ex. 
change to business men is based on the facet 
that stock prices reflect periods of commercial 
prosperity or depression considerably in ad- 
vance. The business crisis of 1920, which 
was most severe in October of that year, was 
clearly “discounted” by the drastic fall in 
stock prices in November, 1919. The same 
thing can be said of every other business crisis 
the country has had since the Civil War, if 
not even before that period as well. Curi- 
ously enough, the Stock Exchange suffers 
rather than benefits in the public mind from 
its ability to discount future conditions. For 


when commercial booms are nearing their 
height, the stock market has often been 


severely criticized for discounting the coming 
crisis by a fall in stock prices, which the 
public were not equally keen to foresee. 
Similarly, after a period of business stagna- 
tion following a crisis, the stock market is 
always first to recover, and is criticized with 
equal severity by those who cannot see as 
clearly as it does the return of prosperity. 








other countries of the world: 
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American goods abroad. 


expense is borne by the member. 


Foreign Financial Facts 


Subscribers to “Our World ” who are members of the Institute 
or [nternational Information, can secure through the Institute reli- 
able information regarding financial and economic conditions in all 
such information, for instance, as will 
determine the value of foreign government and municipal securities, 
and facts showing industrial conditions that govern the market for 


All such information is sent free of charge to members, on 
request, unless prolonged research is involved, in which case, the 


INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION 
9 East 37th Street, New York 
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Balanced 


Mental Rations 


(™1S is the case with the June number of THE NORTH AMERICAN 

H+ REVIEW, future numbers will be as well balanced and as note- 
a Lo worthy for the range and the importance of the subjects discussed. 
THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW believes that its readers are 


interested in a wide variety of topics. Its 


purpose, therefore, is to 


assemble in each number contributions from those authorities who are 


best fitted to present the outstanding issues of the day which engage 
the thoughtful consideration of America’s intelligent public. 


Contents—June Number 


The 


North American Review 


America’s Railway Fallacy 

Prohibition and Principle 

The Youth of Germany 

Trade Associations and the Government 
The Plight and Hope of the Philippines 
Personnel and the Civil Service 

The Founding of Main Street—I 

The Sisters 

American Plays of Our Forefathers 
Critical Architecture 

A Leopard by Lake Elmenteita 
Tendencies in French Literature 

On Reading Poetry Today 

Music of the Month 

The Book of the Month J 

Affairs of the World 

New Books Reviewed 

Letters to the Editor 


Samuel O. Dunn 
Rev. John Cole McKim 
Charles B. Dyar 
Gilbert H. Montague 
Walter Robb 

John M. Gaus 
Stanley T. Williams 
Amy Lowell 
Montrose J. Moses 
Stark Young 
Llewelyn Powys 
Georges Lechartier 
Jeannette Marks 


Lawrence Gilman 


Willis Fletcher Johnson 


ON ALL NEWSSTANDS 


35c. 


The North American Review, 9 East 37th, St., New York 
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For the thrifty every day man or 
woman, so that their surplus earnings 
may be safely and profitably invested. 
Advertisements are only admitted to 
these pages after a most searching in- 
vestigation of the advertiser and a care- 
ful editing of the copy. 











Using Discretion in Buying Mortgage Bonds 


By CuHaAuutss Gore 


First mortgage bonds secured by incomc- 
producing city real estate have greatly in- 
creased in popularity among investors during 
the past ten years. This popularity is based 
on the enviable record of safety and prompt 
payment of conservatively negotiated issues 
In consequence, in New York, Chicago, and 
other cities, first mortgage bond houses are 
springing up with great rapidity. Investors 
should realize that not every first mortgag: 
bond is a good investment or every first mort- 
gage bond house deserving of confidence and 
patronage. It does not follow that a newly 
established mortgage banking firm is not a 
safe house through which to make invest- 
ments, or that conservatively issued first 
mortgage bonds do not still rank high on the 
list of desirable investments. 

The modern first mortgage real estate bond 
is a comparatively simple and easily under- 
stood form of investment. A builder or owner 
of an office building, hotel, apartment house, 
warehouse or other type of income-producing 
structure secures a loan from an investment 
banker by giving a first mortgage on his 
property. Against this mortgage the banker 
issues bonds in such convenient denominations 
as $1,000, $500 and $100. Instead of matur- 
ing the loan all at one time, the borrower 
pays it off gradually, generally beginning the 
second year after the loan is granted. Pay- 
ments on the mortgage are arranged to fall 
due the same dates as the bonds mature and 
the amounts of the payments correspond to 
the amounts of maturing bonds. Out of the 


earnings of the property the borrower is re- 
quired to pay each month into a sinking fund 
controlled by the Trustee an amount suffi- 
cient to meet interest and principal payments 
as they become duc. Without presenting « 
complete description of the safeguards em- 
ployed in protecting modern real estate mort- 
gage bond issues. it is obvious that the plan 
followed by leading mortgage bankers makes 
possible a very safe and sound investment. 
But it still behooves the investor to exercise 
discretion, 

Real estate mortgage bonds possess no 
speculative attractions and are therefore 
bought for the income they yield by the indi- 
vidual who is seeking safe and convenient in- 
vestment for his funds. In banking circles 
the value of the mortgaged property used to 
be the first consideration and the most impor- 
tant one affecting safety. But the earning 
power of the property is fast assuming a 
prominent place as a fundamental element of 
safety. In ease of default, the investor can 
be protected through the privilege of fore- 
closing on the mortgaged property, but if 
the earnings of the property are adequate to 
provide funds to meet interest and principal 
payments, the necessity of default and subse- 
quent foreclosure need not arise. There is 
a well known adage that “ An Ounce of Pre- 
vention Is Worth a Pound of Cure.” The 
mortgaged property may be likened to the 
cure, the earnings of that property to the 
prevention. That is to say, an investor could 

(Continued on 2nd page following) 
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The successful 'Timper CRruIsER must have a thorough knowledge 
of all the elements that enter into the value of standing timber. 
Only a background of wide experience qualifies him to become 
an expert. Large sums are invested in timber tracts upon the 
accuracy of his estimates. 


Your Search for well-secured Bonds 


HAT a timber cruiser is to a lumber 
company The National City Com- 


pany’s representatives are to the investor. 


Their knowledge and experience qualify 
them not only to pass upon bonds as an in- 
vestment but to advise in particular as to 
the bonds suited to a definite investment 


requirement. 


Every bond listed on our Current Purchase 
Sheet has passed careful investigation and is 
considered worthy of our recommendation. 


Current Purchase Sheet mailed on request. 





The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York BONDS 
SHORT TERM NOTES 
Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World ACCEPTANCES 
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N ATTRACTIVE INVESTMENT 
at recent market price isto be 
foundinthe 8% Preferred Shares of 


Standard Gas and 
Electric Company 
Listed on Chicago Stock Exchange 

One of the nation’s largest invest- 
ment and management organiza- 
tions, whose operated companies 
serve half a million customers in 
578 cities and towns. 
Approximately 30,000 home share- 
holders are personally interested 
in the welfare of the properties. 


Write for “‘Foundation Investments” 
Circular OW-10 


H. M. Byllesby and Coa, 


CORPORATE 
208 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
111 Broadway 14 State St. 























Write for detailed information and a list of 


INVESTORS MORTGAGE COMPANY 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


An Investment 
Based on the Soil 


ECAUSE 


farms in 


our first mortgages on 


Texas, Louisiana and 
Mississippi are amply secured by real 
value of the land, they constitute an 
investment can put and 


you away 


never worry about. 

Because they are stable in value, the 
free from over 
fluctuating prices. The interest rate is 


investor is worries 
unusually liberal. 

Because savings banks and insurance 
companies have invested billions in 
farm 


evidence of the soundness of this form 


mortgages, you have excellent 


of security. 


offerings 


R. B. Brsuop, President 


FORT WORTH, TEX. 
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eure or forestall a loss by resorting to fore- 
closure, but if the earnings of the mortgaged 
property are adequate and if the terms of the 
deed of trust stipulate that the interest and 
principal payments must be met before any 
part of the earnings are diverted to other 
uses, those earnings prevent the likelihood of 
foreclosure from arising. 

This suggests the important points to be 
investigated by the investor. True answers 
to the following and kindred questions will 
indicate the character of an offering of first 
mortgage real estate bonds. 

Does the property have an earning power 
more than sufficient to meet the borrower's 
obligations ? 

Is the property actually worth substan- 
tially in excess of the amount of the first 
mortgage? 

Does the property serve a practical need? 

Is it well located in a progressive city 
where values are on the increase? 

Is it capably managed? 

Is the borrower morally and_ financially 
responsible? 

Is the title to the property clear? 

What proportion of the bonds will be re- 
tired each year? 

The all-important cross check on the an- 
swers to such questions as those just sug- 
gested is the reputation and the experience 
of the mortgage banker offering the bonds. 
The investor’s common sense will prompt him 
to deal only with a banker whose reputation, 
integrity, experience and financial strength 
are matters of definite record. The reputa- 
tion of the mortgage house can easily be 
ascertained from bankers, attorneys and in- 
vestors who hold its securities. If the 
investor’s local banker is not informed, the 
standing of the mortgage house under investi- 
gation can easily be ascertained through 
bankers located in the same city as the mort- 
gage house. 

The well-known classes of investment 
swindler, the bucket shop operator and _ the 
blue-sky promoter, fail to embrace all the 
types of “investment houses” which may 
lead the investor to lose his money. Among 
the types of dangerous investment houses not 
included in the bucket shop and_ blue-sky 
classes is the one which offers an inferior 
character of security, purporting it to be of 


a high grade type in popular demand. Years 
ago, for instance, farm mortgages were 


greatly in favor among conservative investors, 
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and the demand so far exceeded the supply 
that a farm mortgage banker from the Mid- 
west agricultural region could load up his 
valise with the flimsiest class of stuff, bring 
it back East and sell it readily merely because 
of the popularity of farm mortgages. A con- 
servatively negotiated farm mortgage has 
always been one of the safest forms of in- 
vestment. Yet, twenty or thirty years ago, 
farm mortgages of a very inferior character 
placed on land in the Middle West caused 
millions of dollars of loss to investors, be- 
cause they were unable or did not take the 
trouble to distinguish between a sound, con- 
servative farm mortgage and the other kind. 
There is now an apparent tendency toward a 
similar situation in the real estate mortgage 
field. 

Conservatively negotiated first mortgage 
bond issues, secured by income-producing 
city real estate, deservedly enjoy recognition 
as an unusually safe form of investment, and 
bonds of this character are being purchased 
by investors in constantly increasing num- 
bers. The increased number of investment 
houses in the first mortgage bond field tends 
to increase loaning competition. The in- 
creased demand from investors offers an 
incentive to unreliable mortgage bankers to 
let down the bars of conservatism and to 
make more liberal terms to borrowers in 
order to beat competition in getting mort- 
gages, thus to get enough loans to satisfy the 
demand of investors. The tendency on the 
part of mortgage institutions of questionable 
standing is to loan too great an amount on 
the actual value of the property, to, overstate 
the value of the property, to overestimate its 
earnings, to ignore the probable future trend 
of property values in the community and to 
lake other chances not always evident on the 
surface. 

The investor who chooses his mortgage 
investment banker with discretion and who 
places his funds in conservatively negotiated 
first mortgage real estate bonds, obtains a 
safe security yielding a liberal interest re- 
turn, a security demanding little or no atten- 
tion—all in all, a practical security for 
investment with income as the prime essen- 
tial. 

Eprrorta Note: Jn future issues of Our 
Worwp other classes of investment securities will 
be dealt with in the same manner as in the fore- 
going article. The Editors invite suggestions as 
to other information that might be published in 
this department. 
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CRUISE 
Around the World 


30,000 wonder miles. 130 days of absorbing 
interest. Every luxury of travel on land and 
sea. Moderate expense. 





Management—Travel Department of the 


American Express Co. 
Sails from New York, Nov. 21, 1922 
on the palatial new 


S. Ss. Laconia (Cunard) Oil burning 


The first steamer to make the Cruise 
since 1914—the largest and finest boat 
ever to go around the World. A lux- 
urious home, a perfect club in atmos- 
phere and companionship. 

Havana, Panama Canal, San Francisco, Hilo, 
Honolulu, Japan, China, Port Arthur, Tsing 
Tao (Shantung), Formosa, the Philippines, 
Java, Burma, India, Suez Canal, Palestine, 
Egypt, Mediterranean, Europe. Long-to-be- 
remembered shore excursions at every port of 
call. Leaving New York in November the La- 
conia party visits India and the tropical islands 
of the Orient in the most delightful season. 
Limited membership. Rates, including shore ex- 
cursions, $1500 and upwards, according to char- 
acter of stateroom. 


WRITE NOW FOR DETAILS AND PRICES 


American Express Travel Dept. 
65 Broadway, New York 


Many other Tours Spring and Summer 1922 
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WATER POWER 


The Greatest of Our Natural Resources 


ATER POWER is conceded to be the greatest and 

most important of all our natural resources and the 
only one that is absolutely inexhaustible. Through its de- 
velopment and use we are conserving two other important 
natural resources, coal and oil, both of which are gradually 
and steadily becoming exhausted. 


It is well recognized to-day that the great future of the 
power business lies with the companies having favorably 
located and well managed water power developments, be- 
cause of their small expense of operation, due to the limited 
employment of labor and absence of any cost for fuel. 


The diminishing supply of coal and oil naturally presages a 
more extensive use of hydro-electric power, and discriminat- 
ing investors recognize that no business rests upon a more 
secure foundation than that of the well established water 
power companies. 


For a long period of years, we have been actively identified 
with the financing of some of the most important hydro- 
electric developments on this continent, and through our in- 
vestigations -have acquired an intimate knowledge of their 
many strong features from an investment standpoint. We 
have prepared a circular describing the securities and prop- 
erties of several of the leading water power companies and 
shall be pleased to send you a copy upon request. 


Write for Circular No. 1862 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


Investment Securities 


25 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 











ALBANY BOSTON CHICAGO 
74-78 Chapel St. 50 Congress St. 208 So. La Salle St. 





Member New York and Chicago Stock Exchanges 
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FACTS NOT OPINIONS 


This service of the Institute will be of primary interest to the large body of peo- 
ple who are out of reach of our great public libraries and who are unfamiliar with 
the research facilities that are so common in our larger universities. The Institute 
limits its service as far as possible to known and established facts. Where necessity 
demands that it resort to opinion, the source of that opinion is always clearly stated. 


In order that the scientific spirit shall guide the Institute, a Director was sought 
who embodies that spirit and who possessed a broad knowledge of the world. Dr. 
Wallace W. Atwood, President of Clark University and former professor of Geog- 
raphy at Harvard, has virtually revolutionized the teaching of geography through his 
text-books, which consider the customs, ideas and movements of the peoples who in- 
habit the Earth as fully as they consider the mountains, rivers and boundary lines. He 
has accepted the post of Director of the Institute of International Information because 
of the unequaled opportunity this afforded him and his highly-trained staff of the 
Institute of Geography, to spread knowledge of the world, in the broadest possible way. 
The members of this staff, in all parts of the world, are a still further source of first- 
hand information enabling The Institute of International Information to deal with a 
vast number of questions that might otherwise remain unanswerable. 


PRIVILEGES OF MEMBERSHIP 


(1) Answers to Questions.—Every member has the articles published in OUR WORLD. Special 
privilege of asking any question international in bibliographies will be prepared on any interna- 
significance relating to industry, finance, sci- tional subject. 
ence, politics, labor, religion, education or agri ’ : ‘ . F 
culture: in all cases where this information is (4) Study Courses.—The Institute will be glad to 


co-operate with any of its members who are 
arranging study courses or debates on interna 
tional subjects, 


ascertainable without special research replies 
will be given gratis 


(2) Advice in Research.—Where questions are asked (5) Books.—The Institute will act as agent for its 
which cannot be answered from easily available members in finding and purchasing books. All 
sources, the Institute will give its best advice orders must be accompanied by cash. They will 
as to how and at what cost this information can be promptly executed and discounts whenever 
be obtained. It will put the enquirer in touch possible will be given. 
with the persons who can make the necessary ‘ F 
researches, Notr.—In replying to questions, the Institute 

will limit itself, as far as may be to established 

(3) Bibliographies.—The Institute will prepare short and accepted facts. Where matters of opinion 
bibliographies for supplementary reading on are in issue, this will be clearly stated. 


REQUEST FOR MEMBERSHIP 
The Institute of International Information, 
g East 37th Street, N. Y. C. 
I desire to become a member of THE INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL INFORMA- 
TION for one year and to receive OUR WORLD for twelve months. Enclosed find 
cheque for $4. 


Seventy-five per cent is for the subscription to the magazine. Foreign postage is 
‘ O. W. 5 








50¢ crtra. 
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For the thrifty every day man or 
woman, so that their surplus earnings 
may be safely and profitably invested. 
Advertisemenis are only admitted to 
these pages after a most searching in- 
vestigation of the advertiser and a care- 


ful editing of the copy. 











A Safety Service for Investors 


The Investment Bankers Association of Americ 


By Greorce W. HopGes 
of Remick, Hodges & Co., New York 


The development of a special organization 
of investment dealers for the purpose of 
stabilizing and assuring the character of 
security issues is so comparatively recent that 
the work and its utility is as yet unfamiliar to 
many of the investing public. Up to ten years 
ago there was no organization like the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association of America. The 
larger houses were members of the American 


Bankers Association, an organization dealing - 


almost exclusively with depesit and discount 
banking. As the importance of investment 
banking increased it became apparent that 
there should be closer co-operation among 
those engaged in it than was provided under 
the constitution of the existing Association. 
Several requests for the establishment of a 
separate section being refused, the applicants 
decided on independent action and formed 
the Investment Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica. Its purposes were expressed as follows 
in the preamble to the Constitution and By- 
Laws. 

“In order to promote the general welfare and 
influence of investment banks, or bankers, like- 
wise banking institutions operating bond depart- 
ments, and to secure uniformity of action, both in 
legislation and methods of handling securities to- 
gether with the practical benefits to be derived 
from personal acquaintance, and for the discussion 
of subjects of importance to the banking and 
commercial interests of the country which effect 
the investing public, and for protection against 
loss by crime, or through wilful and irresponsible 


dealers in investment securities, and to surround 
the offerings of its members with greater safe- 
guards....” 

The Association grew slowly and quietly 
until 1917; and then, following the entry of 
the United States into the war, it became 
more widely known to the public as many of 
its members, too old for military activities, 
were absorbed into the Liberty Loan organ- 
ization. At one time six members of its Board 
of Governors were heads of the Liberty Loan 
organizations in six Federal Reserve districts, 
and many others occupied responsible execu- 
tive positions. In addition to this national 
service, a 1917 questionnaire slowed that over 
25% of all men employed in the offices of mem- 
bers had volunteered for military service. 
The Liberty Loan work was carried out 
despite the fact that it was in many respects 
in direct competition with the members’ own 
private business. 

The membership includes probably 95% 
of the eligible firms in the country. The ad- 
ministration of the Association lies in a Pres- 
ident, five Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a 
Treasurer and a Board of Governors of 24 
members, all being selected with due regard 
to an adequate geographical] distribution 
throughout the United States. Standing 
committees charged with directing the work 
of the various problems of the Association 

(Continued on page 12) 
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THE ENGINEER thinks below the surface—knows that foundations must 
be well secured—knows the relative strength of all the building material 
he recommends. His technical knowledge gives weight to his opinion 
which the layman accepts without debate. 


Before you invest— 
consult men who are well informed 


HAT the engineer is to the builder, the 
National City Company bond man is to 
the investor—a source of expertly analyzed in- 


formation. 


Before we purchase the bonds of Governments, 
Cities and Corporations, we carefully gather and 
consider the factors affecting their value. 

The bonds you buy from us are bonds we our- 
selves have bought. Our confidence in them 


makes us willing to recommend them to you and 
to list them on our monthly Purchase Sheet. 


Current Purchase Sheet gladly mailed on request. 





The National City Company 


Fiend TU Idi a, 
National City Bank Building, New York nowne 
SHORT TERM NOTES 
Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World ACCEPTANCES 
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Mid-Year Investments 
Yelding from 5%% to 8% 
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HE PRESENT DEMAND 
| for the securities of well- 
managed electric and gas com- 
panies is based onthetime-tested 
stability of such investments. 
Our annual Mid-Year Circular of 
investment recommendations con- 
tains a number of electric and gas 
securities yielding exceptionally 
|| good returns with a high degree 
of safety. 

A request will bring you this new 
list of diversified offerings. 

| Ask for Circular OW 70 


| H. M. Byllesby and Ca 


AMCORPORA’ 
208 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
| 111 Broadway 14 State St. 





























Foreign Financial Facts 


Subscribers to “ Our World ” who 
are members of the Institute of In- 
ternational Information, can secure 
through the Institute reliable infor- 
mation regarding financial and eco- 
nomic conditions in all other countries 
of the world; such information, for 
instance, as will help to determine the 
value of foreign government and mu- 
nicipal securities, and facts showing 
industrial conditions that govern the 
market for American goods abroad. 

All such information is sent free of 
charge to members, on request, unless 
prolonged research is involved, in 
which case, the expense is borne by 
the member. 

INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL 
INFORMATION 


9 East 37th Street New York 











(Continued from page 10) 

have grown from seven to eighteen; and in 
addition special committees are appointed 
from time to time. In 1920 increased 
efficiency was obtained by organizing sixteen 
groups for the country, each with head- 
quarters in a central city easy of rail access to 
its members. These branches have achieved 
better local organization and provide means 
of closer co-operation. This gives some con- 
ception of the ten year development of the 
Association. 

As in any merchandising business, so in the 
handling of securities, the two principal fac- 
tors are manufacture and sale. The Invest- 
ment Bankers Association interests itself 
actively in both processes. For instance, in 
what may be termed the manufacture, it oper- 
ates in the following ways: 

In planning public issues the advice of its 
members is constantly sought by officials of 
states and municipalities as to the character of 
securities to be offered to the public— 
whether long or short term maturity, high or 
low rate of interest, to be payable serially in 
annual installments, or of single maturity. 
After these conditions have been determined, 
the securities are advertised for public sale, 
usually by sealed bids. They are awarded 
to the highest bidder; and unless the favor- 
able opinion as to their legality by a recog- 
nized law firm specializing in the examination 
of such issues has been furnished, the buyer 
asks for transcripts of the various authorizing 
proceedings. These are submitted to the legal 
specialists; and if any irregularities are dis- 
covered, the dealer is informed and he re- 
quires the officials to take such steps or pro- 
ceedings as may be necessary in order tliat the 
issuance of such bonds shall be legal in every 
respect and thus assure payment to all the 
holders thereof in accordance with the terms 
of the contract. 

In the case of railroad issues, the Invest- 
ment Bankers are continually consulted by 
officers of railroad corporations as to the rais- 
ing of money needed by the roads and as to 
the character of bonds—whether mortgage, 
debenture, high or low rate of interest, short 
or long maturity, or whether in the case of a 
strong*corporation preferred or common stock 
can be sold at a price satisfactory to the cor- 
poration. Nowadays there is not the same 
necessity for examination by Investment 


Bankers of the legality of railroad issues as 
there was twenty years.ago, as nearly all the 
states have established commissions with con- 
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trol over the details of issues, even to the price 
at which they may be sold. This is partic- 
ularly true since the passage of the Federal 
Cummins-Esch Law giving control over the 
railroad securities 
Commission. 


issue of inter-state steam 
to th Interstate 
Nevertheless, counsel for the members of the 
Investment Bankers carefully 
studies the entire procedure followed in con- 
nection with such bonds before their purchase 


Commerce 


Association 


is recommended to their clients. 

In the case of public utility issues the con- 
ditions are much the same, except that super- 
vision is solely by state commissions and not 
by a federal commission. 

In industrial, oil and mining securities, the 
Investment Bankers are now being consulted 
in much greater detail from the beginning of 
consideration of a new issue, than in any of 
the other classes mentioned. Counsel for the 
Association members scrutinize all the pro- 
ceedings with the greatest care, so that in case 
of adversity to the corporation issuing them, 
each class of securities will be properly pro- 
tected in accordance with the prima facie de- 
scription. 

This covers generally the manufacturing 
end of the security business. Then the mem- 
bers of the Investment Bankers Association 
enter the stage of selling or distribution. 
This is accomplished by printed circulars, 
newspaper and magazine advertisements and 
personal solicitation, the 
financial institutions, corporations and private 
investors. 


salesmen visiting 


Great care is exercised in the preparation of 
circulars that the actual, and only the actual, 
facts regarding the securities are given. No 
flamboyant statements as to the wonderful 
profits made by an infinitesimally small per- 
centage of widely known corporations are 
permitted. Should any member be guilty of 
advertising of this character, he would be 
called to account by one of the standing com- 
mittees. Should he continue this or any other 
practice deemed detrimental to the best in- 
terests of the public or the Association, he 
would be suspended or expelled. The Board 
of Governors has power to and does act in 
such cases, which, fortunately, are very in- 
frequent; and the standards are steadily be- 
ing raised. There is a standing committee on 
ethics and improved practice in investment 
business. 

The Association has consistently stood for, 
and has drawn and advocated better laws in 
relation to the issuing of public bonds, and has 


co-operated with officials in clarifying and im- 
proving proper laws on taxation of securities, 
on prevention of the sale of securities of a 
fraudulent or questionable character, and to 
prevent the continuance of business practices 
prejudicial to the interests of the public, such 
as the so-called “ bucket-shops.”” While in 
the early days of the so-called “blue sky ” 
laws the members opposed their adoption, be- 
lieving that they were inadequate to accom- 
plish their purpose—a position which they 
still believe to be sound—they have during the 
last few years co-operated actively with the 
“blue sky” law commissioners in numerous 
states in drafting and amending these latter 
laws to make them more effective in the opera- 
tion and at the same time less burdensome to 
the free flow of legitimate securities in intra- 
and inter-state commerce. They have pro- 
posed another type of law, known as _ the 
“fraud law,” which, if rigidly administered, 
they believe woudld produce most salutary 
effects. Up to the present time, they are 
frankly disappointed in the results in some of 
the states where this type of law has been en- 
acted. Legislators seem to be willing to enact 
such laws but fail in the vital point, in that 
they do not include adequate appropriations 
of funds so that the administering officials 
may efficiently enforce them. Where real 
results have been obtained it has beer accom- 


plished by individual subscriptions very 
largely from members of the Investment 
Bankers Association from their private 
means. The Association individually and 


collectively is keenly alive to its responsibili- 
ties in this particular problem and is today 
taking a more active, and. it may be said a 
more practical, interest in its solution than 
ever before. 

Such are a few of the services which the 
Investment Bankers Association has_ been 
quietly developing for a decade to make se- 
curities offered to the public really secure. 
As in the original by-laws members are pro- 
hibited from advertising the fact of their 
membership, the public is not informed gen- 
erally which firms are included in the mem- 
bership list. The Association now being well 
in its second decade, the question has recently 
been seriously discussed whether it may not 
very properly and to the advantage of the 
public permit members to advertise widely not 
only the fact that there is such an Association 
but that they are members and that their 
offerings are entitled to the confidence which 
participation in such an organization inspires. 
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Hydro-Electric 
Power Securities 





HE diminishing supply of coal and 

oil presages a more extensive use of 
hydro-electric power, and discriminat- 
ing investors recognize that no business 
rests upon a more secure foundation 
than that of well established water 
power companies. 


We have prepared a circular describing 
the securities and properties of several 


of the largest and most important of the 
water power companies of this conti- 
nent and shall be pleased to send a copy 
upon request. 


Write for Circular No. 1863 
‘*‘WATER POWER’”’ 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


Investment Securities 


25 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 
ALBANY BOSTON CHICAGO 


74-78 Chapel St. 50 Congress St. 208 So. La Salle St. 


Member New York at.d Chicago Stock Exchanges 
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What Do You Know About 
The New Little Countries 
America Helped to Make? 


From Finland on the Arctic Sea to Yugo-Slavia on the 
Adriatic there is a broad district of new governments, which, 
by helping to break up the Old Empires, we helped to liber- 
ate—millions of people, freed from: century long oppression, 
trying to learn the difficult lessons of self-government. The 


welfare of the whole world depends on the stabilization of 
these 


New Nations of Central Europe 


OUR 
WORLD 


SEPTEMBER 





Articles on 


Rumania, Greece, Yugo-Slavia, Poland, the Baltic States, 
Finland, Austria and Hungary. 


Also 
“The World Court,” by Herbert S. Houston 


“The Credit of the Nations,” by Arthur Bullard 


“The Institute of Politics at Williamstown ” 
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For the thrifty, everyday man or 


woman, so that their surplus earnings 
may be safely and profitably invested. 
Advertisements are only admitted to 


these pages after a most searching in- 
vestigation of the advertiser and a care- 


ful editing of the copy. 


A Department of Information -Not of Opinion 








How Investors’ Orders Are Fulfilled 


Operating Problems of the Investment Banking Business 


By Frank E. Weakty 
of Halsey, Stuart & Co., Ine. 


Two of the principal factors in the invest- 
ment banking business, as was stated by Mr. 
George W. Hodges in the July number of 
Our Wor-p, are buying and selling. Skill- 
ful buying calls for seasoned investment ex- 
perience, exhaustive analysis of securities, 
and sound business judgmerit in connection 
with the originating and underwriting of is- 
sues. Selling demands equaliy skillful han- 
dling. The marketing of securities calls for 
the very best in the field of salesmanship. 

There is a third factor, however, which is 
rapidly becoming of marked importance in 
the very interesting problem of merchandis- 
ing securities. This may be called the oper- 
ating end of the business. It is the connect- 
ing link, often referred to more or less care- 
lessly as office management. Correctly 
stated, however, it is the general adminis- 
tration of a large variety of business prob- 
lems, of which office management is only 
one. 

It covers the intricate problems of financ- 
ing and calls into existence the banking and 
credit facilities of the organization. It in- 


cludes the customer service problem, which, 
on account of the large volume handled by 
the leading investment banking institutions, 
is a real factor in the business. 

The operating forces must work under 
great pressure and tension, often for pro- 
longed periods of time, and not infrequently 


far into the night, in order to meet the exact- 
ing requirements of the customers. It cov- 
ers the vast network of machinery, delicate- 
ly adjusted, which puts the customer actually 
in possession of his securities on terms spec- 
ified and in accordance with instructions is- 
sued by him. 

It includes, further, all of the accounting 
problems, the storage and shipment of securi- 
ties and their safe transport into the hands 
of the investors. Probably the largest sin- 
gle problem the operating department has 
1s the building of an organization to handle 
all the multitudinous and difficult demands 
made upon it. 

It requires a thorough understanding of 
human nature in order to develop an or- 
ganization of men and women working to- 
gether harmoniously in order to serve, faith- 
and efficiently, the demands of the investing 
public. 

Perhaps several illustrations will bring out 
what I have in mind. If you will keep in 
mind the fact that hundreds and thousands 
of these requests are made daily, you will 
understand how carefully the operating end 
of the business must be supervised. The fol- 
lowing are a few examples taken at random 
from the day’s work: 

The first one reads as follows: 

“These securities purchased in trade for, 


(Continued on 2nd page following.) 
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One of the highly specialized modern professions is that of the soil sur- 
veyor. His day’s work consists in analyzing different types of soils and 
in securing information concerning what type of farming and soil treat- 
ment is best adapted to each particular kind of soil. 


Investments best suited to you 


AS THE SOIL SURVEYOR serves the farmer, 
so the experienced bond man serves the investor. 


Any National City Company representative will 
gladly analyze for you the different types of bonds. 
After a talk with you, he can advise you which 
types will best suit your particular requirements. 


He can put before you information concerning 
many well secured bond issues—and, if you wish, 
show you a list of such bonds—bonds which the 
National City Company is willing to recommend. 


Or, if you prefer to look over the list in ad- 
vance, we will mail a copy to you upon request. 





The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


BONDS 


SHORT TERM NOTES 
Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World ACCEPTANCES 
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An Attractive 
Preferred Stock | 





HE 8% Cumulative Preferred Stock 

of Standard Gas and Electric Com- \ 
pany is non-callable and is listed on H 
the Chicago Stock Exchange. Par 
value of shares is $50. It may be 
purchased for cash or on the 10- 
Payment Plan. 


This well-known Preferred Stock is | 
backed by investments in modern, | 
growing properties supplying neces- 
sary services for 578 citiesand towns | 
with a total population of approxi- | 
mately 2,250,000, in sixteen states. 
Operated properties have 30,000 | 
home shareholders. 





i} Dividends payable quarterly. Earnings more | 
\ thantwice Preferred Stock dividend require- | 
| ments. | 


Ask for Circular OW -11 


| H. M. Byllesby and Co. | 


MCORPORATE 


208 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 
| ? NEW YORK BOSTON | | 
7 





111 Broadway 14 State St. 
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To the Reader 
Who Wants 
to Know 


The editors of this mag- 
azine desire to make 
this Financial Facts De- 
partment of the greatest 
possible value to you, 
and will welcome sug- 
gestions as to subjects 
you wish to have dis- 
cussed in these pages. 
Address 
Financial Facts Editor 
OUR WORLD 
9 E. 37th St. New York 
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(Continued from 2nd page preceding.) 
other securities. Place bonds in safe ‘keeping 
today. Apply the proceeds to pay in full 
$1,000. Pub. Serv. No. IIl. 5s. Apply 
the balance on sale of State and Randolph 
64s, ticket No. 6928.” 

The above means that the customer has 
traded several securities for securities which 
appear more attractive to him and in which 
there was a satisfactory profit. He has re- 
quested that the securities just purchased be 
placed in- safekeeping, awaiting further in- 
structions from him. The balance which is 
due him in the trade is to be applied on bond 
which he wishes paid up in full. The re- 
mainder of the amount due is to be applied 
on a new purchase by him of another issue, 

The following is another type of instruc- 
tion: 

“Understand you will call 6/14/22. 
These securities purchased in trade for other 


| securities. Purchase to be applied as fol- 





lows: Check for $700. to be ready 6/14/22 
and the balance due, to be oplind equally 
on the sale of Pub. Serv. No. Ill. 514s and 
Empire Gas 714s.” 

The above instruction means that the cus- 
tomer intends to call on a certain day in or- 
der to obtain the securities which he has pur- 
chased in trade. Payment for the bond is 
made by the delivery of securities which he 
already owns, which are being bought by 
the investment house at a price mutually 
agreed upon. 

Another type of instruction on a sale, 
taken from an out of town customer, reads 
as follows: 

“When as and if issued, price $ 
Order to be filled on receipt of the official 
temporary securities. Send statement direct 
for payment on 6/12/22. The official tem- 
porary securities are to be delivered when 
ready to the Continental & Commercial Bank, 
Chicago, for your account.” 

In the above instance, the customer has 
subscribed for an amount of securities of a 
new issue. It states that he will take up the 
bonds at the time the official temporary 
bonds are ready and that payment will be 
made on receipt of statement. The tempo- 
rary securities are to be delivered to a local 
bank for the account of the investor. 

These instructions appeared at the bottom 
of one of the sale tickets: 

“Delivery dated 6/9/22. When as and 


if issued. Funds on deposit i in trade for other 
(Continued on 2nd page following.) 
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Conservative Investors Turn to this Booklet 
for Safe, Profitable Investments 


Few investments today are yielding as large a per cent of return with 
such safety of principal and interest as first mortgage real estate bonds. 
The land itself, the buildings, the income from rental, frequently the 
furnishings and equipment, in addition the responsibility of the borrower 
—all these stand back of every bond large or small. 

The constantly increasing demand for first mortgage real estate bonds 
throughout the country, is evidence of a growing appreciation of their 
worth as high grade investments. During the past few months millions of 
dollars have been invested in these first mortgage bonds offered by the 


American Bond & Mortgage Company. These investments are pro- 
tected by all the American Bond Safeguards and are earning notless than 7% interest. 


Our booklet Investment Opportunities contains complete descriptions of a widely 
diversified list of offerings in Chicago, New Y ork, Washington, Detroit and elsewhere. 


Send today for our Booklet A2 
AMERICAN BOND & MORTGAGE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED ) 
Capital & Surplus Over $2,000,000 


127 N. Dearborn Street 
Chicago 
i Detroit Grand Rapids Rockford 


562 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Davenport Columb Cl 


\ 01 
)\ god & MORTGAG; ,, . 
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Securities are to be delivered on 
$50.00 to be applied on partial 
payment No. 8470. Balance to be held 
awaiting instructions. Securities to be held 
in safekeeping and receipt to be mailed. 
The coupon interest is to be mailed direct as 
it matures.” 

This is a purchase of securities of a new 
issue. The customer carries funds on de- 
posit on which he receives interest, which 
funds are always available for quick invest- 
ment in accordance with his wishes. The 
funds have been placed on deposit through 
the purchases from him of other securities. 
He wishes the new bonds just purchased de- 
livered to him on the date specified. Part of 
the balance due him he wishes to apply on a 
Partial Payment contract and desired the 
rest held for his instruction. The securities 
that he has contracted to purchase he wants 
to be held in safekeeping and the Company’s 
official receipt mailed to him. As_ the 
coupons mature from time to time, they will 
be clipped. The interest will be mailed to 
him without further bother on his part. 

The above examples illustrate, more or less 
clearly, the types of instructions that are 
constantly received from the investors. 

The general service features which the 
investor may receive from the modern in- 
vestment banker, generally gratuitously, may 
perhaps be best summarized briefly in the 
following paragraphs: 


securities. 
above date. 


Income Tax Service 


Income tax service has come to be almost 
a necessity with the investment banker in 
connection with the rendering of a com- 
plete investment service because of the inti- 
mate relationship of taxes and investment. 
A great many investors, for example, due to 
lack of sufficient information, do not always 
take full benefit of the Tax Free Covenant 
Clause contained in corporation bonds. 


Bond and Coupon Collection 


The collection of bonds and coupons is 
a division of the operating work which is de- 
signed to relieve customers of all detail and 
unnecessary publicity in the collection of 
matured bonds and interest on the coupons. 

After receiving authority, the investment 
banker, as the owner’s agent, can substitute, 
throughout the process of collectior, income 
tax ownership certificates for those of the 
investor whom he is serving. The investor 


desiring to avail himself of such service may 
do so by giving the banker his power-of- 
attorney to sign income tax ownership cer- 
tificates as his agent. In case he prefers to 
attend to the details of collections himself, 
the banker is always glad to furnish the 
proper certificates and information. 


Exchange of Investments 


Market conditions change, as do also 
occasionally the individual requirements of 
the investor. Frequently, it is possible for 
investors to make exchanges of securities that 
will improve their investment position from 
the standpoint of safety, yield, or market- 
ability without undue sacrifice and even with 
profit to themselves. 


Statistical Information 


The investment banker is always glad to 
supply, generally without charge or obliga- 
tion, statistical information which he has or 
can get bearing on any investments in which 
the customer may be interested. Under cer- 
tain circumstances, it is also possible to re- 
ceive his recommendations. Such informa- 
tion, of course, is not guaranteed, but is fur- 
nished from sources considered reliable. 


Quotations and Market Orders 


When customers desire to buy or sell se- 
curities which the house does not handle, 
their orders may be executed, ordinarily 
without risk or recommendation, at current 
market quotations. The large investment 
houses generally have a number of branch 
offices located in the leading financial centers 
which are connected, for the most part, by 
private wires. Hence, they are prepared to 
provide prompt and dependable quotations. 
Appraisal Service 

Banks, insurance companies, trustees of 
estates, as well as individual investors, fre- 
quently find it necessary to have an authorita- 
tive appraisal or valuation of their invest- 
ment holdngs. The investors will invariably 
find that his investment banker is ready to 
render this service. 


Keeping the Investor Advised 

Transactions with responsible houses do 
not end with the consummation of the sale of 
securities. The feeling of moral! respon- 
sibility continues until every interest coupon 
has been paid and the principal sum returned 
at maturity. Accordingly, records are main- 
tained of the securities that are sold to each 
individual customer, and every effort is made 
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to keep the purchaser posted on any im- 
portant information affecting his holdings. 


Maintaining a Market 

Although most investors buy bonds to hold, 
as a means of keeping their money produc- 
tively employed, nevertheless, a dependable 
channe! for converting the bonds back into 
cash is desirable. The large national in 
vestment banking organizations covering the 
country in their operations, through various 
branches, accomplish widespread distribution 
of their issues, among banks, bond dealers 
and investors. These thus 
widely known to investors which is one of 
the best assurances of salability. In addi- 
tion, it is always the aim of such houses to 
be in a position to repurchase, at prevailing 
market prices, any bonds that they may have 
placed with their customers. 


issues become 


Partial Payment Plan 


The sale of bonds on a Partial Payment 
Plan has come to be recognized as having a 
definite place in the widespread distribution 
of bonds so desirable from the standpoint 
of both the investment houses and the invest- 
ing public. This plan provides for a con- 
tract to purehase securities, as mutually 
agreed upon, on the basis of regularly stip- 
ulated payments, generally at the rate of 
about 10 per cent. per month. The cus- 
tomer receives interest at a rate ordinarily 
higher than savings bank rates on all pay- 
ments as they are deposited from month to 
month, until final payment is completed. At 
the conclusion of the payments, the bond, 
with all unmatured coupons attached, is de- 
livered to the purchaser. There is probably 
no better method in existence today than this 
for systematic saving. ne 
Safekeeping Service 
The customers’ interests have peen fur- 
| ther provided for through the institution on 
the part of many investment houses, of a 
safekeeping service. A customer may thus 
leave his securities in the custody of the 
house, in return for which he receives the 
company’s official receipt with the entire con- 
fidence that his interests are being safe- 
guarded fully. This service is utilized for 
the temporary deposit of bonds pending their 
sale on the market. It is further utilized for 
the deposit of temporary bonds in exchange 
for permanent securities. All the customer 
is required to do is merely to deposit his 
temporary bond. The company looks after 
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all the details in connection with the ex- 
change, notifying him when the exchange has 
been completed and making disposition of 
the securities as requested by him. The 
safekeeping service may also provide for the 
safekeeping of securities on a plan that re- 
lieves the customer from all worry and 
trouble in connection with the clipping of his 
coupons and depositing them for collection. 

For this service, a small nominal charge 
may or may not be made, depending upen the 
policy of the house. The interests of the 
customer are fully protected under this plan 
when dealing with a well established and con- 
servative house. Even in case of bankruptev 
of the firm, the securities would be delivered 
to the investor on identification, if they were 
not in any way involved in trade and sim- 
ilar transactions. 


Business by Correspondence 


Customers who so desire may handle 
their entire investment business by corre- 
spondence. The large investment bankers 
today have customers living all over the 
world who invest through their correspond- 
ence departments regularly and safely. In- 
vestors desiring this sort of service may have 
it simply upon request with the assurance 
that their interests will be looked after as 
carefully as if one of the Company’s repre- 
sentatives called on him personally. 


Delivery of Securities 


The delivery of securities to the purchaser 
is accomplished in a number of ways. A 
customer may call at the office and, after 
making payment in full, receive his bond 
from the cashier with all unmatured coupons 
attached. If he wishes delivery before the 
temporary bonds are ready, the firm’s interim 
receipt may be obtained. If necessary, de- 
livery by messenger can be arranged to any 
bank or safety deposit vault designated by 
the customer, or if he wishes, the securities 
may be sent under registered mail and in- 
sured. Delivery of securities under the last- 
named plan is probably the safest and best 
for the average investor, inasmuch as it pro- 
vides for the safe carrying of securities to 
whatever address is designated. Every in- 
vestment banking institution has insurance 
provisions so that such shipments are amply 
protected while in transit should there be 
some unforeseen loss through theft, accident, 
or other cause. 
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The Factor of Safety 
In Investment 


HE factor of safety is by far the most 
important consideration of every con- 
servative investor. Security of principal 

and prompt payment of interest are the funda- 
mentals upon which he should base the selec- 
tion of his investments. The possibility of liberal 
but uncertain profit should not appeal to him, 
as the day of keen disappointment comes sooner 
or later to practically all who are blinded by 
the glamor of the speedy accumulation of wealth 
through speculation in questionable securities. 
It is by strict adherence to the policy of 
systematic saving and conservative investment 
that the most steady and consistent progress is 
made towards financial independence. Many 
fortunes have been built upon foundations of 
conservative investment, while others have been 
lost through the eager pursuit of speculative 
profit. 


We shall be pleased to submit a list of offerings 
containing numerous suggestions for the investor 
whose first consideration is The Factor of Safety. 


Write for Circular No. 1861 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


Investment Securities 


25 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 


ALBANY BOSTON CHICAGO 
74-78 Chapel St. 50 Congress St. 208 So. La Salle St. 


Member New York and Chicago Stock Exchanges 
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France Holds the Key to 
: The Peace of Europe!! 
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WHAT IS FRANCE’S PURPOSE? 
WHAT kind of Peace does France want? 
IS France recovering from the War? 
IS France over-armed? 
ARE French ideals similar to ours? 
Or are they antagonistic? 
READ 
France and the World 
by Paul Scott Mowrer 
European representative of 
The Chicago Daily News 
The Military Budget of France 
by André Tardieu 
Famous French Writer and Politician 
and Friend of Clemenceau 


France and the Inter-Allied Debt 
by J. A. M. de Sanchez 
formerly Economist of the French High 
Commission to the United States 


Representative Frenchmen 
by Wm. Morton Fullerton 
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Other Articles 





Hilaire Belloc 

What the War did to European Trade Routes 
Whitney Sheperdson 

What’s left of Austria 
James E. Darst of the American Legion 

The International War Veterans Organize for Peace 
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Bank of Japan 


A Department of’ Information -Not of Opinion 












For the thrifty, everyday man or 
woman, so that their surplus earnings 
may be safely and profitably invested. 
Advertisements are only admitted to 
these pages after a most searching in- 
vestigation of the advertiser and a care- 


ful editing of the copy. 








The People and Public Utilities 


Stability of Gas ar 
and the Growth of 


By Wiriia 


id Electric Securities 
Customer Ownership 


mM H. Hopee, 


Of H. M. Byllesby & Company. 


ECURITIES of soundly managed elec- 

tric and gas companies made a remark- 

able record for stability of principal 
and return during the period of the great 
war. Many investors still have no real con- 
ception of the inherent and _ increasing 
strength of these industries. Neither do they 
realize that a period of further growth and 
greater prosperity is in all probability imme- 
diately before them. 

During the past five years the demands of 
the nation for electricity have doubled. The 
central station companies now do an aggre- 
gate business of a billion dollars a year in 
the production and distribution of this 
cheapest, most efficient, most flexible and 
most easily transmitted source of power, heat 
and light. 

The gas business, which is erroneously 
supposed to be stationary, is also growing 
rapidly. The country’s consumption of gas 
for domestic and industrial heating and cook- 
ing purposes has increased at an average 
rate of 10% a year during the past decade. 

New customers for electric and gas com- 
panies are provided with the erection of every 
new town dwelling and apartment house. 
Building construction throughout the country 
is unprecedented in volume. Even without 
the new dwellings, however, it is estimated 
that not more than one-half of the residences 
within the potential reach of electric lines are 
at present supplied with electricity. 





Nearly all industrial enterprises turn to 
central station power when it can be obtained. 
Not far from one-half of the power used at 
present to operate modern factories is already 
supplied by the power companies. Other 
factors favorably affecting the electric and 
gas industries are the reduced cost of new 
capital and the gradually decreasing expense 
of operation. 

The reasons why a period of great and 
profitable expansion must immediately take 
place are found in these three points— 
namely, large unfilled demands for the ser- 
vices supplied, available capital for construc- 
tion purposes, and a ratio of operating ex- 
penses which permits a fair margin of profit. 

It may be interesting to take a concrete 
example among large utility organizations 
and observe the recent developments. A good 
example is to be found in the case of a holding 
and operating company, whose affiliated 
utilities are diversified among 16 states of 
the West, Middle West and South, serving a 
total of 2,250,000 people residing in upwards 
of 578 communities—from cities like Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul, Louisville, Oklahoma City 
and San Diego down to crossroads hamlets. 

The operated utilities of this company are 
engaged in an unprecedentedly large con- 
struction program, which will increase the 
electric generating capacities—both water 
power and steam—by 110,000 horsepower, 

(Continued on second page following.) 
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Tue Hypro-Etecrric Encineer and the Waterfall. The rushing stream 
has potential power to turn the wheels of industry and bring electric 
light to a whole community— but it requires the studies and services 
of an experienced engineer to harness that power and put it to work. 


Invest—with the help 
. of experienced counsellors 


THE INVESTOR puts the earning power of his money to 
work when he buys securities. 


How should he invest? 


The multitudes of offerings in every field are fairly be- 
wildering. The hydro-electric companies alone should 
have a vast amount of new capital to keep pace with 
public requirements. The need for dependableinvestment 
information and experienced counsel was never greater. 


The National City Company, through its offices in 50 
leading cities, offers you such information and counsel. 


Every bond listed on our current Purchase Sheet has 
received thoughtful study and is recommended as de- 
sirable in its class. 


Consult this list—we will mail a copy on request. 





The National City Company BONDS 
National City Bank Building, New York SHORT TERM NOTES 
Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World ACCEPTANCES 
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| An Attractive 


'| Preferred Stock 


7 8% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
of Standard Gas and Electric Com- 
pany is non-callable and is listed on 
the Chicago Stock Exchange. Par 
value of shares is $50. It may be 
purchased for cash or on the 10- 
Payment Plan. 

This well-known Preferred Stock is 
backed by investments in modern, 
growing properties supplying neces- 
sary services for 578 citiesand towns 
with a total population of approxi- 
mately 2,250,000, in sixteen states. 
Operated properties have 30,000 
home shareholders. 


Dividends payable quarterly. Earnings more 
thantwice Preferred Stock dividend require- 


ments. Ask for Circular O.W. // 


H. M. Byllesby and Ca | 


| CORPORATE: 
| 208 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO | 
NEW YORK BOSTON 
111 Broadway 14 State Sr. 











To the Reader 
Who Wants 
to Know 


The editors of this mag- 
azine desire to make 
this Financial Facts De- 
partment of the greatest 
possible value to you, 
and will welcome sug- 
gestions as to subjects 
you wish to have dis- 
cussed in these pages. 
Address 
Financial Facts Editor 
OUR WORLD 
9 E. 37th St. New York 
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or 82 per cent. No such increase in pro- 
ducing capacities has ever been known in a 
single year at these properties and the new 
business awaiting service is obviously re- 
fiected in the preparations to take care of it. 

Turning to the improvement in operating 
conditions and expenses, the increases in net 
earnings compared with the advance in gross 
earnings during the last reported twelve- 
month period are remarkable. The operated 
utilities for the year ended May 381, 1922, 
had combined gross earnings of $35,632,268 
and combined net earnings of $12,951,086. 
During this period the gross earnings in- 
creased $1,224,110 and the net earnings 
increased $1,339,263. This illustration shows 
the trend even better than a comparison of 
operating ratios. 

With an enormous market awaiting service, 
with reasonably low-priced money to finance 
new construction, and with a decreasing cost 


| of production and distribution, no prophetic 


gift is needed to foresee the future of sound, 
wisely and progressively managed electric 
light and power companies. 

Particularly significant to those interested 
in the stability of electric light and power 
securities is a recent report to the National 
Electric Light Association of a committee 
charged with considering the relations of the 
industry with savings banks. The committee 
took a list of 15 representative railroad bonds 
authorized for savings bank investments in 
New York and the bonds of 24 utilities, in- 
cluding companies from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, and made a comparison summed up 


| in part as follows: 


“An examination of these two lists shows 
that the railroad securities issued amount to 
about $1,001,700,000 and those of the util- 
ities to $714,600,000. The average interest 
rate paid by the railroads is 4.283%. The 
average rate paid by the utilities is 514%. 
The railroads earned the interest on their 
securities 2.4 times. The utilites earned the 
interest on their securities 4.7 times. The 
average quoted price of the railroad securities 
is 75.89% of par expressed in dollars. The 
quoted prices of the utilities securities is 
92.25%. The average yield of the railroad 
securities at these prices is 5.80%; that of 
the utilities is 5.86%. . 

“ Further information obtained by the com- 
mittee of the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation gives another index of the safety of 
public utilitv bends. On December 31, 1920, 
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it was estimated that there were outstanding 
in railroad bonds and securities $11,931,- 
000,000, of which $101,117,600 were in de- 
fault in December, 1921. At the same date, 
it was estimated that there were $2,492,000,- 
000 outstanding in power and light securities. 
Of these, only $3,690,000 were in default at 
the end of 1921. This shows that 0.84 of 
1% of the railroad securities were defective 
and but 0.14 of 1% of the power and light 
securities.” 

Public opinion is the tribunal before which 
the utilities must win in order to be thor- 
oughly satisfactory as investments. 

The customer ownership movement, now 
in full swing at many of the utilities, promises 
to do more for unifying the companies and 
the people than anything else which has takea 
place since these industries began to weave 
themselves into the fabric of modern exist- 
ence. This relation has already achieved 
important results in establishing better rela- 
tions, in accomplishing equity financing, and 
in making management staffs more sensitive 
to the moods of the people. 

Customer ownership consists of the sale of 
stock of a utility company direct by that 
company to its customers, the people in its 
territory of operation, who know best and 
who are in a position to use their influence 
and their votes to see that the company is 
treated fairly in its dealings with public 
authorities. 

A recent investigation disclosed the fact 
that out of some 200 electric light and power 
companies which had endeavored to make 
actual partners of the people whom they 
supplied with service, 84 had acquired a total 
of 229,582 shareholders, 182,000 of whom 
had been obtained through operation of the 
customer ownership plan. 

The size and scope of these organizations 
may be realized when it is stated that they 
have 8,810,626 service customers and cover 
territories embracing more than 28,000,000 
people, or upwards of one-fourth of the 
national population. 

By and through this plan approximately 
$132,000,000 has been invested by the cus- 
tomers of the 84 companies referred to, and 
thus a very large amount of new capital 
obtained for extensions, additions and im- 
provements to the electric producing and dis- 
tributing properties. Perhaps even more 
important is the fact that practically all of 
this new capital came from the sale of non- 
maturing and non-interest bearing stock. 





It is interesting to trace the growth of the 
innovation year by year. During 1921 the 
number of new home shareholders added was 
23 times the number secured in 1914. More 
and more companies are steadily adopting the 
customer ownership policy, and each year in 
the future will doubtless add great numbers 
to the already large group of citizens who 
own the utilities. At present the total is about 
1,600,000, including the bond and_ note 
holders. It must be remembered that the 
report discussed applies only to the electric 
light and power industry, and only eighty- 
four companies saw fit to give out informa- 
tion. 

Every general investor, the insurance com- 
panies, the banks and the trustees of funds 
and estates, are bound to heed the significance 
of the spread of customer ownership. It 
means that utility securities, already possess- 
ing great stability, are being made safer. 

Customer ownership amounts to public 
ownership with the efficiency of private opera- 
tion. No company can acquire a large number 
of home shareholders unless its service is 
good, its properties well maintained, its 
policies enlightened and progressive and its 
credit standing high. 

In public utility operation, as in every 
other business, success is won or lost by the 
character and ability of the management. 
Most investors make some effort to get at 
least a notion of the real quality of manage- 
ment back of the technical set-up of a security 
which has enlisted their attention. A large 
and growing number of home shareholders is 
an exceedingly effective approval of the man- 
agement by that part of the public in close 
contact with the organization. 

Customer ownership makes a long stride 
toward removing the mystery which has sur- 
rounded many utilities in the past. It invites 
the people to come in as partners with full 
stockholders’ rights to a voice in the com- 
pany’s aftgirs, to accurate and complete 
knowledge of the company’s business, to 
annual certified reports giving the facts of 
financial operation, and to participation in 
the earnings. The partial payment plan 
makes it possible for anyone who can save a 
few dollars a month to become a part owner 
of the property. 

This plan does something definite to unify 
the public and the utilities. It provides a new 
status whereby public ownership with efficient 
operation becomes a reality, with mutual con- 
fidence and respect as its foundation. 
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Are Your Bonds Selling Near 
Their Redemption Prices ? 


ANY corporations are taking advantage 
of prevailing conditions in the money 


market to call for payment their high 
interest rate bonds and to replace them with 
bonds bearing a lower rate of interest. 


Investors holding high interest rate bonds sell- 
ing close to, or above, their redemption prices 
may find it to their advantage to dispose of such 
bonds and reinvest now, rather than to wait 
until their bonds have actually been called, 
when desirable substitute investments may not 
be available at prices yielding such liberal 
returns as at present. 


We have issued a special circular discussing this 
important subject and containing a list of bonds 
which, in our judgment, may be advantageously 
substituted for bonds which are likely to be 
called in the near future. 


Write for Circular No. 1864 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


Investment Securities 


25 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 


ALBANY BOSTON CHICAGO 
74-78 Chapel St. 50 Congress St. 208 So. La Salle St. 











Member New York and Chicago Stock Exchanges 
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“OUR WORLD will 1 Soe the torch “¥ 
understanding in a world that is con- 
fused and, at times, disheartened by the 
new, strange cries of the radical who 
would destroy rather than reform. It 
will stand for constructive liberalism, not 
under any party label, but as being the 
enduring interpretation of democracy. 
And it has the faith to believe that this 
‘interpretation’ is not the possession of 
a few but, as Lincoln always said, the 
heritage of the many. Its readers, there- 
fore, should be a mighty company of 
those who believe in America as a great 
power for service throughout the world.” 


(From prospectus of “‘ Our Worid.’’) 





be vi 


table 


The 


round world. 





is round because there will be 
plans and hopes of a magazine that is concerned with the whole 


talked over at it the 


For some months our editors have been telling how 


that magazine is made. Now the publisher is going to tell how it 
is finding its way out through the big country over which it is trying 
to spret ad some light about ‘other countries. 


HE publisher must first say a 
hearty word of thanks to a group 

of friends who instantly caught the 
purpose of Our Wor.» and who forth- 
with began to pass it on, as though 
they firmly believedthe magazine was to 
be a real torch. David Hale Fanning, 
of Worcester (we afterwards le: wraed 
that he was ninety years young) sent 
with a letter of cheer and praise eigh- 
teen subscriptions; Mrs. Frances 
Hodgson Burnett wrote an enthus- 
iastic letter and sent with it the names 
of twelve friends to whom she wanted 
the magazine sent; Charles A. Coffin, 
of the General Electric Company, who 
knows much of many countries, sent 
in three or four subscriptions with his 
own; William C. D’Arcy, of St. Louis, 
sent ten. And so the tide flowed in. 
Chief Justice Taft was one of the first 
subscribers, as was ex-President Wil- 
son. Women were among the earliest 
discoverers of what Our Wortp was 
to be; just as Isabella saw the new 
world through the eyes of Columbus, 
everr before the little caravels set sail 
from Palos. Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
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Catt, Mrs. Philip North Moore, Mrs. 
James Lees Laidlaw, Mrs. Edgerton 
Parsons and many others were on the 


subscription rolls in the first month. 
greene age the growing com- 
pany of individual subscribers, 
during the summer, there have come 
evidences of organization support that 
are most cheering. The American 
Legion has seen in Our Wortp a 
friendly ally and if you had been in 
New Orleans at its great convention 
in October, you would have seen the 
Legion’s fine Weekly and this maga- 
zine on “ a common front ” under this 
ringing challenge, “ Know the World 
You Fought For.” As we close this 
issue word comes that many are join- 
ing the colors as subscribers to both 
Tue American Lecion WeeEkty and 


Our Wortp. 

AS these “ Fighters for Peace,” as 
we called the Legionnaires in our 

last number, were declaring their in- 

terest in Our Wortp, some of the 

great Church Mission Boards were ex- 
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FURNESS, WITHY & CO., Ltd. 


STEAMSHIP OWNERS AND AGENTS 


REGULAR 


St. Johns, N. F.; Halifax, N. S.; St. John, 


SERVICES 


London, Liverpool, Manchester, Hull, Ant- 


N. B.; Montreal, Portland, Boston, Phila- TO werp, Leith, Dundee, Glasgow, Swansea, 


delphia, New York, Baltimore, Norfolk and 
Newport News. 
PRINCE LINE 

Freight Service—New York to Brazil and 
River Plate Ports, South and East Africa, 
China, Japan, Philippine Islands and Straits 
Settlements. 

FURNESS-PRINCE LINE 
Freight Service—New York to Levant and 
Black Sea Ports, North Pacific and Puget 
Sound Ports to United Kingdom and Con- 
tinent, China, Japan and Philippines. 


Cardiff and Newport. 
FURNESS-BERMUDA LINE 
Passengers and Freight—New York to Ber- 

muda. 
QUEBEC LINE 
Passengers and Freight—New York to West 
Indies. 
TRINIDAD LINE 
Passengers and Freight—New York to Gren- 
ada, Trinidad and Demerara. ‘To Cayenne, 


I. G., and Ciudad Bolivar by transhipment 
at Port of Spain, Trinidad. 


SAILINGS AND RATES ON APPLICATION TO ANY OF OUR OFFICES 


SALE 


CHARTERING AGENTS 


PURCHASER 


FURNESS, WITHY & CO., Ltd., GENERAL AGENTS 
Furness House, Whitehall Street 


Boston, Mass. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Newport News, Va. 


Norfolk, Va. Cc, Thompson Co., 


NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: Bowling Green 7800 


J. P. Robertson, G. W. A. 111 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, IIL 
F.C Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


Montreal, Que. 
Halifax, N. 8. 
St. John, N. B. 
St. Johns, N. ¥. 
Sydney, C. B. 

















Our Subscribers Are Our Best Friends 








We shall be glad to send sample copies of OUR WORLD to friends of our 


friends. 


If you will list below the names and addresses of the people you know 


who are interested in knowing about the World, a current copy will be sent. 


NAME 


(Your Name) 


ADDRESS 


eee eee eee ee ee ee 


City AND STATE 


CoC ere reresescereccesesecseses 


(Address)..... j 


The Houston Publishing Company, Inc., Publishers, Our World 
9 East 37th Street, New York, N. Y. 


(You may send as many names as you wish, and on a separate sheet if you do not desire to 
cut this page.) 
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pressing a similar interest. And, 
oddly enough, for the same reason. 
The Mission Boards said that Ovr 
Wortp, by bringing a true and vivid 
picture of conditions among the peo- 
ples of other countries to the people 
of America, was greatly serving mis- 
sions; and, therefore, they wanted to 
cooperate to spread the influence of the 
magazine by spreading its circulation. 
And they are doing it, while the pub- 
lisher marvels somewhat at the new- 
found knowledge that he is conducting 
a missionary magazine. 


O Our Wor tp is beginning to find 
an orbit that seems likely to touch 
far horizons; but they are all within 
the wide sweep of human brotherhood. 
America is kin to all the world and she 
is fast coming to the time when she 
will declare her kinship. The immi- 
nence of that time was vividly brought 
to the publisher in a swing he has just 
made in the Mississippi Valley to ad- 
dress the Chambers of Commerce and 
Advertising Clubs in Chicago, St. 
Louis and Milwaukee on “ Europe— 
Whither Bound?” The message he 
sought to deliver was that while 
abroad this summer he had found a 
strong will to peace and that America 
should help that will in finding a way 
toward stable conditions—that we 
should do this both in our interest and 
in the world’s interest. The approv- 
ing response to this proposal for ef- 
fective international cooperation was 
remarkable, showing that business men 
have been getting down to some bed 
rock economics. On returning to New 
York the publisher found the great 
convention of the American Bankers’ 
Association in session, acclaiming the 
same view when presented with the ut- 
most directness and vigor by President 
Thomas B. Mc- 
Adams, Thomas W. 


Ambassa- 


Lamont, 


others. America is at last awake, as 
she was in the war, to her own need, 
as well as to her duty. 


_. we shall never be able to un- 
derstand our need or our duty 
unless we get the facts about the world. 
That is where Our Wortp hopes to 
do a real job by “telling people not 
what to think but what to think 
about.” And even as the publisher 
writes, there is placed on the Round 
Table a letter from Mrs. Frances 
Hodgson Burnett proposing the for- 
mation in schools in England and the 
United States of “ Know the World 
Clubs,” which should read Our Wort» 
and use the Institute of International 
Information, and thereby come to 
know the world these boys and girls 
are going to live in and whose destiny 
they are going to help shape. In her 
inspiriting letter Mrs. Burnett says: 


667 WONDER how many people 

are as interested in Our Wortp 
as Tam. The aspect of it which in- 
terests me so greatly is the fact that 
it deals with our world—not merely 
America’s world or England’s or 
Italy’s or the world of France, but 
the world of all the world—the con- 
cern, the trouble, the desperate hope 
of every living human creature. Your 
idea of not telling people what to . 
think, but showing them what there is 
to think of is splendid. It is just what 
this great, wounded, heaving planet 
needs—looking at and thinking about 
sanely.” 

This letter of Mrs. Burnett’s is so 
stimulating and the plan she has pro- 
posed is so far reaching that the letter, 
together with an outline of the com- 
plete plan, will be published in a suc- 
ceeding issue. 


dor Herrick and AN WAS. rt . . ; ‘ 
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There's an Eveready Flash- 











THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR AN EVEREADY FLASHLIGHT 














for every 
$1.35 to $4 
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A friend no motorist will leave behind! 


The Eveready Spotlight shoots a 300-ft. electric beam to light 
up road signs and meet emergencies while motoring at night; 
independent of the car and all other equipment! . . 
portable light for vacationists: for motor boating, canoeing, 
rowing; flashing signals; going over 
to the dance; strolling down the road; 


a dozen uses a night. 







Try out this wonderful Eveready Spot- 
light. Buy one of any dealer for $3.75. 
Use it over night, flashing its 300-ft. 
beam near and far. If you want to return 
it next day, the dealer will refund your 
money without argument. (Frankly, you 
will keep it. No one wants to part with 

Eveready Spotlight after trying it out.) 


ing goods, drug, and auto accessory 
gatages; general stores. 


EVEREADY 


FLASHLIGHTS 
& BATTERIES 


MONEY-BACK OFFER’ 
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For sale everywhere at electrical, hardware, sport- 
shops; 





. The perfect 














Eveready Flashlight Batteries 
fe brighter light; last longer; 
t = — all makes of 
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” ‘OUR WORLD will Sem the ‘a of 
understanding in a world that is con- 
fused and, at times, disheartened by the 
new, strange cries of the radical who 
would destroy rather than reform. It 
will stand for constructive liberalism, not 
under any party label, but as being the 
enduring interpretation of democracy, 
And it has the faith to believe that this 
‘interpretation’ is not the possession of 
a few but, as Lincoln always said, the 
heritage of the many. Its readers, there- 
fore, should be a mighty company of 
those who believe in America as a great 
power for service throughout the world.” 
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T was in Milwaukee a number ort 


years ago that “ Bob, Son of 
Battle ” first received recognition 


as the great dog classic. And Milwau- 
kee’s verdict in due course became the 
common verdict. The Publisher is hop- 
ing that history will repeat itself, for 
it was Milwaukee that first acclaimed 
Our Wor tp as a magazine that Ameri- 
ca needed and that America would sup- 
port. Before the first issue appeared, 
Mr. Clement C. Smith gave a luncheon 
to the Publisher at the Milwwshes Club 
one day and bade fifteen of his friends 
as guests ; the plan of the new magazine 
and the name it should bear were much 
discussed. As the coffee was served one 
of the guests arose and suggested that 
the seventeen gentlemen present should 


become the charter subscribers of the 
new magazine—a suggestion unani- 


mously approved. So it came about 
that this magazine had its subscription 
list started by seventeen volunteers 
(“ there’s luck in odd numbers,” said 
Rory O’Moore), even before it had a 
name, 


EOPLES of all the world have 
helped to make America, a truth 
often blinked or forgotten by many in 
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(From prospectus of “* Our World.’’) 
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an excess u. racia: pride. Our Worip 
wants to make the truth shine forth, 
knowing that it will increase good will 
and understanding in this big polyglot 
democracy. So it is with especial 
pleasure that we announce an impor- 
tant series of articles, under the gen- 
eral editorship of John Palmer Gavit, 
whose able book, “ Americans by 
Choice” has at once becom. an ac- 
cepted authority in the great field of 
Americanization activities. The first 
article in the series will be in the next 
issue by Gavit himself and will outline 
the significance and purpose of the 
whole series. The title for the series 
will probably be “ America Still In the 
Making.” 


N this number we have begun, as 

part of Dr. Atwood’s department, 
popular reading and study courses un- 
der the heading “ Know the World You 
Live In.” The crowning proof of the 
educational mission Our Wor tp is en- 
tering upon, seems to be given by the 
immediate and favorable responses 
that came from every one of the dis- 
tinguished group of men and women 
who were invited to become members 
of the Editorial Council for these 
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In the Next Number of 


WORLD FICTION 


Beginning 


THE GOLDEN GOBLET 


By HELENE DICKMAR 


A fine, distinguished novel of modern Norwegian society life and 
the Bohemian world of letters. The author, one of Norway’s most 
prominent woman writers, occupies a unique position among the 
writers of her country. In an age devoted to the cult of the peas- 
antry and lower classes, she has depicted the life of the aristocracy 
which is almost without representation in Norwegian literature. 


You will also find: 


ATLAS Karl Hagen-Thiirnau 


\ fascinating story dealing with a vital scientific problem of the moment—commu- 
nication with the other planets. Done in a moving, human fashion. 


THE WISE GUY Roland Dorgelés 
A story that will tickle everybody, but especially recommended to members of the 
A. E. F. 

A CASE OF IDENTITIES Otto Rung 
\n amusing story of the manoeuvres of a band of international “ crooks.” 

FATE Martin Andersen Nexé 


\ powerful piece of work from the pen of the author of “ Pelle the Conqueror.” 


LOVE MY DOG Guelfo Civinini 
An uproariously funny story, typically continental, handled in a dashing manner. 


—and many others. 
On all newsstands. 25 CENTS A COPY 


THE HOUSTON PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
9 East 37th Street New York, N. Y. 
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the 


courses. 


“Kno Ww 
World ” 
When President 
Garfield of Wil- 
liams, Professor 
Irving Fisher of 
Yale, Mr. Oscar S. 
Straus, Dr. Paul 
Pearson, head of 
the National Chau- 
tauqua Associa- 
tion and all the 
others, sent ac- 
ceptances by letter 
or telegram, we 
knew that The In- 
stitute of Interna- 
tional Information 
and Our Wortp 
were receiving a 
strong vote of con- 
fidence. 


HE next num- 
ber will strive 
to be a torch of 
good will and is to 


publish four days before Christ- 
mas. In it will be many illumi- 
nating pages about the things 


that are being done, and the high- 
spirited men and women who are 
doing them, to build up this war-weary 
old world and to make it a happier 
place to live in. Many of our friends 
are writing to say that they are going 
to send Our Wortp as a Christmas 
gift; and, on our part we have ready, 
printed in two colors on Japanese Vel- 
lum paper, certificates of membership 
in The Institute of International In- 
formation so that one can be sent by a 
donor to reach a friend on Christmas 
Eve, at the very time the Good Will 
Number of Our Wor tp will arrive di- 
rect from our publishing offices, Of 
course, this happy 
conjunction can be 
insured if the sub- 
scription order of 





JOHN PALMER GAVIT 


Editor of an important series for Our World 


three dollars 
(which includes 
the magazine for a 
year and the full 
service of the In- 
stitute) is received 
here at our offices, 
9 East 387th 
Street, New York, 
by December 15th 
or 17th. Orders 
received later will 
be filled immedi- 
ately, but it is 
doubtful if Our 
Wortp could get 
its good will mes- 
sages to your 
friend by Christ- 
mas Day. 


ND now the 

Publisher 
wishes to send, 
with his own 
Christmas _ greet- 
ings and compli- 
ments, to every reader of Our Wor Lp, 
the Holiday Number of Wortp Fic- 
tion. This younger member of our 
publishing family is winning wide fa- 
vor as the bearer of the best current 
stories from all over the world—the 
typical and characteristic stories that 
interpret the soul and spirit of coun- 
tries. Many are praising these inter- 
pretive tales from the greatest story 
tellers—Ibanez, Paul Bourget, Selma 
Lagerléf, Wasserman and all the rest, 
—and all agree that they are some- 
thing different. If you care for the 
best fiction that is being written you 
would like them. <A post card to the 
Publisher with your address will give 
him the pleasure of sending Wor p 
Fiction in the hope it will please you. 


Vet 8, eat 
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**The 
Franklin 


of 
Our 
Day 99 


The war-time Ambas- 
sador to England 
(1917) from a photo- 
graph taken after 
three years of world 
war. 





THE LIFE AND LETTERS 
OF WALTER H. PAGE 
By Burton J. Hendrick 


J. St. Loe Strachey 
* Page’s immortal letters . . . I am using the words with sober 
deliberation and not in any inflated rhetoric . . . stand as the 
best and greatest national monument for Britain’s dead and Britain’s 
living.’—From “ The Adventure of Living.” 


Stuart P. Sherman 


“ Here,” I have said to myself again and again, “here is the voice 
of America’s higher self. Here is a man who has unmistakably 
arrived at that point of view regarding our social and national des- 
tinies, which all intelligent men will reach by and by.” 

In tivo volumes, reqular edition, price per set, $10.00 


De Lure edition, limited to 377 numbered copies 
price per set of tiwo volumes, $25.00 


(Only about 50 De Lure sets left) 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
Garden City New York 
In Canada: 25 Richmond Street, West, Toronto 
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OUR WORLD will bear the torch nak 
understanding in a world that is con- 
fused and, at times, disheartened by the 
new, strange cries of the radical who 
would destroy rather than reform. It 
will stand for constructive liberalism, not 
under any party label, but as being the 
enduring interpretation of democracy. 
And it has the faith to believe that this 
‘interpretation’ is not the possession of 
a few but, as Lincoln always said, the 
heritage of the many. Its readers, there- 
fore, should be a mighty company of 
those who believe in America as a great 
power for service throughout the world,” 


(from prospectus of ** Our Worid.’’) 
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\ K JHETHER the “dawn comes That welding power is the need of the 
up like thunder ” for the New time and in this number there have 
Year, or whether it comes been brought together many evidences 
with the mellow tints of fair weather, of what it is doing in the world right 
will depend a good deal on the glasses © now—making even this Christmas a 
through which observers look. Fo. — season of good will that may offer some 
ourselves we believe the air is clearing promise of that * Peace on Earth,” for 
somewhat, so in this issue we hand our which so many earnest souls in widely 
readers a pair of binoculars focused on — separated countries are hoping and 
various agencies that are hard at work working. 
to hold this old world together and to 
make it a little brighter as a place of ( NE thing that will hasten that 
human habitation. era of peace is a better under- 
People who prefer to look through standing of other countries. What 
smoked glasses will insist that “Our are schools throughout the world 
World ” is too hopeful, and they may teaching about the world, as 1923 
be right; but at least we can say that comes on the scene? All agree that the 
progress is an expression, always, of answer to that question will give a 
hopefulness and that we like to look forecast of what 19538 will find, when 
up and not down. This issue, to which it arrives a generation henee. And 
we have given the title “ Good Will at — our colleague, Dr. Wallace W. Atwood, 
Work,” is a res : expression of the stout President of the Institute of Interna- 
faith that is in us. We believe that tional Information is in Europe now 
Europe is far from being a shining on several important missions, not the 
shield, as the Publisher tried to tell the least important of which is gathering 
City Club in Boston and the Chamber data for a notable series of articles to 
of Commerce in Rochester a few days appear in “Our World” under his 
ago, and that it is, instead, a sadly editorship on this title: “* What Is Be- 
battered shield, but, after all, a shield ing Taught in the World About the 
that can be held together by the weld- World.” This series will begin in the 
mg power of international cooperation. next issue. 
11 
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WHAT OUR READERS THINK 
of 


WORLD FICTION 


The following are a very small part of the spontaneous unsolicited comments readers 
have sent in to us about WORLD FICTION. We feel that our pride in this evidence 
s peculiarly justified when one considers that WORLD FICTION has published 
vily six issues, and the number of fiction magazines on the market. 


“Phe first number of WorLp Fiction has just come to my hands. . . . It is good to see so 
cosmopolitan a spirit combined with so much literary acumen, taste and knowledge. I wish 
Wor.p Fiction the success it so richly merits.”.—M. Helen Jessiman, Great Baddon, England. 


‘IT am still reading WorLp Fiction and with more pleasure than 1 can tell you. . . ) . In 
fact, on second thought, 1 believe that is the wrong word for anything that one takes with 
so serious an interest as this magazine. I look for it to go a great deal further than its own 
personal success, Which is assured. The influence that I believe it will eventually have upon 
our American magazines is of tremendous importance. .” —Sarah Comstock, New York. 


* Today, as I passed the news-stand, I saw WoriLp Fiction. . . . 1 bought it and took it 


home and read it. At this midnight hour I wish toe tell you how delighted I am with the 
magazine. . . . IT want to have Wor.Lp Fiction each month and if our news-dealer does not 


carry it regularly you shall hear from me later as to subscription.’-—William E. Margolf, Pa. 


‘IT am an enthusiastic reader of your delightful magazine. It is one of the most interesting 
and exclusive I have ever had the opportunity to read.” 
—N. Alex, Christensen, Port Iluron, Michizan. 


“ WorLp Fiction has become my favorite magazine. < om oe It is, I think. in a class by 
itself.” —Beatrice Tinsley, Pasadena. 


\llow me to compliment you upon your very worthwhile venture in giving to the reading 
public Worip Frerion, The field is tremendously large, the need is crying. Success to you.” 
—Alvin L. Bucklin, Oregon. 


*T did not receive the August copy of WorRLD FicTION but found a September one awaiting me. 
This one is so interesting that, if possible, 1 would like to have the first number.” 
—Irma DeSilva, Florida. 


“Your magazine is the most interesting I've seen for long time. In fact, I do not recall any 
quite so good,” —Marie Loscalzo, New York City. 


*In the deluge of insipid fiction one finds in most periodicals of today, your magazine comes 
as both a hope and a fulfillment of better days to come.” —M. Koblick, San Francisco, 


\llow me to tender you, as editors of WorLp Fiction, three large and heartfelt cheers, 
accompanied by one magnificent specimen of the Felis Tigris,” —John Loftus, New York, 
‘A few days ago I bought a copy of your magazine, Worip Fiction, for November. It is fine, 
and altogether a fine idea, I think, in collecting the stories all over the world. I am enclosing 
three dollars for a year’s subscription and, if possible, I want it te begin with No. 1 of this, 
the first volume, so that I may have them from the very beginning.” 

Carlos U, Lowrence, North Carolina. 


What do YOU think of it? 


HOUSTON PUBLISHING CO. 
9 East 37th St., New York 
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President Wm. 
B. Owen of the 
National Educa- 
tional Association, 
has just written 
us: “ I am glad to 
ow that Dr. At- 
ood is undertak- 
ing the large work 
he has in hand. He 
ein be counted on 


i on - 


to sueceed, I am 
sure.” In his let- 
r Dr. Owen 


shows how deeply 


he appreciates the 
importance of 
what the 
must do in the 
world that is to be. 

It is encourag- 
ing to feel that 
* Our World” is Dr. Wallace W. 
an ally of the 
school, for that 
means that it is in 
touch with the 
eternal spirit of youth—the real hope 
of the future. So it seemed a red 
letter day when the postman brought a 
letter from Mr. John H. Puelicher of 
Milwaukee, President of the American 
Bankers Association, expressing his 
keen interest in * Our World” and 
enclosing his check for seven subscrip- 
tions for the principals of the seven 
high schools in Milwaukee. As Mr. 
Puelicher had received the magazine 
from the first number, and as he has 
been the recognized educational leader 
among the bankers for years, this con- 
vincing witness to his belief in the edu- 
cational value of “* Our World ” was 


most cheering. 


school 


LL of which seems a happy augurv 
for the “Know 
the World Clubs ” 
which Mrs. Fran- 
ces Hodgson Bur- 





{twood, President of the 

Institute of International Information, will 

hegin a new series in the February issue of 

Our World on “What Is Being Taught in 
the World About the World” 


nett has proposed. 
In an old school in 
England, Mrs. 
Burnett has be- 
come the fairy 
god-mother in 
starting such a 
club. She writes 
us: 

* Tf half a dozen 
boys in every boys’ 
school and half a 
dozen girls in each 
school where girls 
are taught, formed 
a sort of * Know 
the World Club’ 
for reading * Our 
World’ and_ for 
discussion — not 
stilted and formal 
discussion, but in 
teresting talk, who 
knows what might 
result twenty vears 
from now? When 
Robinson Crusoe 
was the sole explorer and discoverer, 
the world was a mere map—now 
radio, aeroplanes and rapid transit set 
every creature in the center of the 
world.” ‘ 

* Our World” is more and more 
bringing the big outside world into 
the schools. Mrs. Roland Morris of 
Philadelphia, wife of our former am- 
bassador to Japan, has just subscribed 
for her son, a student at Phillips 
Exeter. Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, Di- 
rector of the Institute of International 
Education, told the Publisher recently 
that his daughter at Vassar, had writ- 
ten for the magazine, saying “ Our 
World ” was considered by many Vas- 
sar students the most enlightening 
journal published about the world. 
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Ee *. It is estimated that it took The construction of the e 
4 —-——s.. 100,000 men 30 years to Great Wall of China ex- e 
we _b0tt break ground and build tended over a period of six- : 
the Pyramid of Cheops. teen centuries. e 
7 Pyramid of Cheops Great Wall of China e 
2 Contrast with the Pyramid of Cheops or the Chinese W:ll “The Work of Millions of Years,” and you : 
> get some con: ‘eption of what this great achievement of modernity implies. For “The Work of Millions e 
of Years’ ’ not only includes all of antiquity but all that came before and after. That is why itis one |Q 
4} of the greatest achievements of mz unkind. But judge for yourself. Here are the particulars. : 
- THIRTY HANDSOME VOLUMES - 
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4 3 Bindings—India Paper—Size 7!{x10!4 : 
, CONTRIBUTIONS, TYPE, MAPS, ILLUSTRATIONS - 
e 88,000 Subjects, 10,000 Pictures, 300 Color Plates, Maps, Diagrams, Statistical Tables e 
4 4,000 Signed Articles, 24,000 Pages of Text, Full Bibliographies, Complete Gazetteer, Universal Information e 
4 It contains a concise history of the World War; Latest progress in wireless telephony; Latest develop- 6 
4 ments in aeronautics; Latest statistics on finance, population, political divisions, etc-, etc. r 
2 Authoritative—Comprehensive No higher tribute could be paid to the high value of M 
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treatment of every subject, more in- Mm e r 7 Cc a n a 
valuable as a source of accurate 
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public library, etc the AMERICANA. 
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“OUR WORLD will | bear the torch —y 
understanding in a world that is con- 
fused and, at times, disheartened by the 
new, strange cries of the radical who 
would destroy rather than reform. It 
will stand for constructive liberalism, not 
under any party label, but as being the 
enduring interpretation of democracy. 
And it has the faith to believe that this 
is not the possession of 


* interpretation ’ 
a few but, as Lincoln always said, the 


heritage of the many. Its readers, there- 
fore, should be a mighty company of 
those who believe in America as a great 
power for service throughout the world.” 


(From prospectus of ‘‘ Our Worid.’’) 
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T dinner a few nights ago the 
A conversation turned to the con- 
tents of Our Wor .p, as it fre- 
quently does when The Publisher 
present. Three ladies of literary taste 
agreed that what the magazine lacked 
was fiction—the imaginative and crea- 
tive touch that would interpret the 
soul of other countries to America. 
This concurrence -reinforced a view 
that had been suggested by a number 
of subscribers and set The Publisher to 
pondering over his opportunities and 
obligations—particularly as to the 
yays and means of best gaining his 
purpose of spreading in this country 
knowledge about other countries. 


Arc this has been the result: In 
March Our Wor tp will open to 
its readers a Special Fiction Section, 
containing thirty-two pages of the best 
contemporary stories we can find. For 
example, in March there will be a stir- 
ring tale of thewar, “Jean-Louis Coste, 
Mechanic,” by Paul Bourget; a vivid 
story of a nobleman’s love and the win- 
ning of a gypsy princess, “ Romany 
Pride,” by the young Rumanian au- 
thoress, Adrio Val. There will also 
be a beautiful poem translated from 
the Russian, and a little humorous 
sketch by Colette, one of France’s 
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best-known women writers. This sec- 
tion, month by month, will represent 
the best from all countries, as it will 
be the incorporation of our story mag- 
azine, Wortp Fiction,. into Our 
Wor tp, giving to this magazine a new 
breadth of interest. 


ISS HARRIET V. WISH- 

NIEFYF, who has been the editor 
of Wortp Fiction, becomes the Lit- 
erary Editor of Our Wort», in es- 
pecial charge of this new section. 


HE Publisher makes these an- 

nouncements of the broadening 
scope of the magazine with genuine 
satisfaction, but he would not have it 
inferred that he believes Our Wor.p 
has been without strong appeal to the 
spirit. Such a thought would have 
vanished before eleven thousand re- 
quests which came from ministers in all 
parts of the country, asking for facts 
on world conditions which could be 
used in the preparation of a sermon on 
world peace. This astonishing response 
to a letter sent out by Dr. Atkinson, 
of the World Alliance for Friendship 
through the Churches, was both an 
embarrassment (in sending out the 
material) and an opportunity. But 
we gladly met the embarrassment in 
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**[t contains the truth 
and the truth will prevail’’ 


Woodrow Wilson. 


Woodrow Wilson 


and World Settlement 
by Ray Stannard Baker 


“Mr. Baker has rendered a valuable service by presenting 
documentary evidence—which should refute many of the mis- 
representations and dispel many erroneous impressions about 
what took place at Paris.” 

NORMAN H. Davis in The International Book Review. 


In 2 Vols. Price, $10.00 


American Individualism 
by Herbert Hoover 


A book that may be as important as a battle. “ Among the 
few great formulations of American political theory. It bears 
much the same relations to the problems of the present and 
the future that the essays of Hamilton, Madison, Jay, and 
Noah Webster bore to the problems that occupied men’s 
minds when the constitution was framed.”—N. Y. Times. 


Price, 
$1.00 


Doubleday, Page 
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order to improve the very real oppor- 
tunity for service. And the result, it 
is cheering to chronicle, has been a 
great widening of the influence of Our 
Wortp and, besides, a steady flow of 
subscriptions from ministers. Virtue, 
after all, isn’t always its only reward. 


ND this reminds The Publisher of 
a letter that just reached him as 
the candle of the old year flickered in 
its socket. This letter is from Mr. An- 
drew Stevenson of Chicago, who sends 
in a check for thirteen subscriptions to 
Ovr Wort», to go to missionaries all 
over the face of the earth, and along 
with the subscriptions has come this 
letter, which The Publisher trusts he 
may be pardoned in reprinting: 


66 LTHOUGH I have bought 

a good many copies of Our 
Wortp, commencing with the first 
issue, it was not until you spoke at 
the meeting of the Association of 
Commerce here some time ago that I 
came to a full appreciation of what 
you, yourself, were counting for 
through that publication. 


A’ the risk of putting a personal 

burden upon you I have 
thought possibly you might be in- 
terested in knowing that Ovr 
Wortp has so commended itself to 
a group of young men whom it is my 
privilege to lead from Sunday to 
Sunday that we are enclosing here- 
with a list of thirteen missionaries 
connected with our organization to 
whom we desire to send the magazine 
for the ensuing year. 


ERHAPS you have had many 

instances of this kind, but it 
seems to me when a publication is 
the unanimous choice of a great 
group of young 
business men, 
not only for 
their own read- 


ing, but as a Christmas gift to their 
friends around the world, it is evi- 
dence that it has made a great place 
for itself in a very short time.” 


HE old Chemical Bank in New 
York is wholly disproving, to 
The Publisher, the hoary indictment 
about corporations being “ soulless.” 
The proof—at Christmas time it sent 
a subscription to Our Wor tp as a gift 
tc about fifty bankers in various parts 
of the country. And it was kind 
enough to tell us that it felt the mag- 
azine gave such a well-focused picture 
of the world that it would be of gen- 
uine service to any banker who read it; 
a view that has the support of no less 
an authority than the President of the 
American Bankers’ Association, Mr. 
John H. Puelicher, of Milwaukee. 


ROM all quarters there are com- 
ing evidences of appreciation of 
the high quality of the two monthly 
editorial sections in the magazine. 
** Where Goes the World ” and “ Win- 
dows of the World,” written by mem- 
bers of our own staff, Mr. Arthur 
Bullard and Mr. Malcolm W. Davis. 
People are finding in them both inter- 
pretation and guidance, a promise of 
early fulfillment of The Publisher’s 
hope that Our Wortp may speedily 
become a great institution of service. 
That time may even now be here, 
as is indicated by letters about the 
magazine that have come in the past 
two days from Ex-President Woodrow 
Wilson, Senators Borah and Capper 
and former Justice John H. Clarke of 
the Supreme Court. And what they 
wrote about Our Worxp were but con- 
firmations of some hearty words said 
to The Publisher a few days earlier by 
Ex-Governor Lowden of Illinois. 


Ne it, Wea, 
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OU are one of millions of Amer- 
icans who are rapidly learning a 
great deal about automobiles. 
You want to know why your car 
goes, particularly why it goes wrong 
-so, you want to know what it is 
made of. 
You cannot have a really efficient 
car without Copper, Brass and Bronze 


END FOR A coPY— FREE 
A readable boc »k wl we every car owner §s hould } ave. 
Illustrated by simple, non-technical drawings Full of 
helpful information. Mail this coupon now. Ready in 
about two wee k 





in certain parts. And, in other parts, 
where there might be a choice, Cop- 
per, Brass and Bronze make a good 
car better. 


Assure yourself that Copper, Brass 
and Bronze are used for the parts 
indicated on this page. 


Ask the dealer when you buy a car. 


COPPER & BRASS 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


25 Broadway - New York 





COPPER & BRASS RESEARCH ASSOCIATION, 
New York, N. Y. 


Send me without charge a copy of the book 


25 Broadway, 


” 


To Make A Goop Car BETTER 


Name 





Street and Number 





City and State 
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“OUR WORLD will bear the torch of- 
understanding in a world that is con- 
fused and, at times, disheartened by the 
new, strange cries of the radical who 
would destroy rather than reform. It 
will stand for constructive liberalism, not 
under any party label, but as being the 
enduring interpretation of democracy. 
And it has the faith to believe that this 


‘interpretation’ is not the possession of 
a few but, as Lincoln always said, the 
heritage of the many. Its readers, there- 
fore, should be a mighty company of 
those who believe in America as a great 
power for service throughout the world.” 


AAR 








(From prospectus of ‘‘ Our Wor(d.’’) 
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SECOND flag is at the mast- 
head on the front cover this 
month, that of Worup Fiction. 

It is a signal inviting the reader to a 
new feature of stories, making of Our 
Wor xp, it is sincerely hoped, an in- 
terpreter of the literature as well as 
the life of other countries. And these 
stories will seek to maintain the same 
high standard that caused Mr. Ed- 
ward J. O’Brien, in his authoritative 
rating of magazine stories for the year, 
to put Wor.p Fiction at the head of 
all fiction periodicals in the excellence 
and quality of its stories. He gave it 
a 95 per cent average, which was very 
much higher than that awarded to any 
other periodical devoted wholly to 
stories. This coveted award, which is 
much like the famous Goncourt prize 
in France every year, the Publisher 
must confess, has filled him with a good 
“any regrets that it has seemed “best 
the present, at least, to discontinue 
Wortp Fiction as an_ independent 
magazine. It has been rather too large 
an undertaking to build up two new 
magazines at the same time, so the best 
of cost is combined into one, and the 
names of both are maintained and pro- 
tected by our copyright. So we shall 
go forward with high hope in an en- 
deavor to carry out the controlling 


Torry 
SR 





purpose of our publishing enterprise. 
which has been from the beginning to 
spread all the light possible about the 
spirit, culture, ideas and progress of 
all the peoples in the world. 


LL of this means that our mission 

is largely educational. In Our 
Wor tp we seek to entertain our read- 
ers by having spirited descriptive 
articles with an abundance of illustra- 
tions, but at the same time we are 
striving to inform and enlighten them 
about matters in which they are deeply 
interested. Undoubtedly it is_ this 
educational purpose, which is writ so 
lurge in the contents of the magazine, 
that has caused the State Board of 
Education in New York to put Our 
Wonrtp on the small list of periodicals 
for which it agrees to pay one-half the 
subseription price for any school in 
the State that wishes to subscribe. 
This high recognition came quite un- 
expectedly on the horizon as a rain- 
bow of promise. The Publisher thinks 
he sees in it an augury for a rapidly 
increasing area of influence among the 
schools and colleges of the country. 


AST month reference was made to 
the number of ministers who had 
written to Our Wor tp for first hand 
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THE INTERNATIONAL 


Interpreter 


The World-Wide News Weekly 
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THE GREATEST CROP IN HISTORY— 
AND YET—— 


What relationship has the price which the farmer receives for his wheat 
and corn to world affairs? 

Why is it that with a large cotton crop the Southern growers are disap- 
pointed in the return they are receiving for their labors? 

When a nation becomes the greatest creditor nation of the world, can 
the attitude of its citizens toward other nations either make or break the 
price of its own products? 

Can a bank adopt the policy of isolation from its customers, or a nation 


with $12,000,000,000 of its capital in the hands of other nations hold itself 
aloof from the affairs of those nations? 


All these questions are discussed in The International Interpreter week 
after week. 


What is the solution of better cooperation between capital and labor ? 


What relation is there between individual liberty or the American idea 
and communism ? 


Because of its intelligent handling of these subjects, thousands of public 
spirited citizens have subscribed to T'he International Interpreter in the last 
ninety days. 


In the last three weeks approximately 500 additional editors have entered 
their subscriptions. ‘This is significant. 

You will find in T'he International Interpreter something refreshingly new 
and interesting in international journalism. 


Some news stands have the magazine, and some do not. We suggest that 
you send your order direct to us, and have the magazine come to you 
regularly every week. 


52 issues for $6.00——or, if you like, 15 cents a copy 


THE INTERNATIONAL INTERPRETER 
268 West 40th Street New York City 
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data on world conditions to use in 
sermons on world peace. The requests 
have now reached the great total of 
over 12,000, and some thirty or forty 
a day are being received as this is 
written. The Publisher told Dr. 
Henry van Dyke about this the other 
day, and his instant rejoinder was, 
“'Think what a spread of light this 
means in thousands of places where 
there has been so much darkness about 
the rest of the world.” And the Pub- 
lisher has since thought of the thou- 
sands of pulpits where Dr. van 
Dyke’s beautiful poem, which appeared 
in the January number and which was 
sent to all these ministers, has been 
repeated to the edification and enlight- 
enment of great companies of people. 


HIS issue of the magazine is de- 

voted very largely, as the reader 
will quickly perceive, to the greatest 
experiment in world cooperation that 
has ever been attempted—the League 
ef Nations. Following the rather com- 
prehensive picture of the activities of 
the League which our editors have 
brought together in this number, an 
effort will be made month by month to 
follow the activities of this world or- 
ganization. After all, there is nothing 
going forward in the world today that 
is even comparable, either in its pur- 
pose or in its accomplishment, to the 
League of Nations, as a growing agency 
working constantly and continuously 
toward building up understanding. 


FEW days ago the Publisher at- 

tended a conference of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, at 
which their world-wide activities were 
Young women from many 
countries told of what this light- 
spreading Association was doing. It 


presented. 


became so clear 
that the great 
pu rposes for 


which it. has 


were in such close harmony with the 
purposes of Our Wor tp that, as the 
scientists would say, cooperation was 
immediately “ indicated,” and some in- 
teresting plans have already been de- 
veloped by Mrs. Robert E. Speer, 
President of the National Board, and 
the Publisher, looking to bearing 
throughout America knowledge of 
other peoples and countries. 


NE plan in particular is under 

way by which the admirable pub- 
lication of the Y. W. C. A., The Wom- 
an’s Press, and Our Wor tp are to be 
promoted in many important fields as 
a joint undertaking. While all these 
plans of encouragement and coopera- 
tion with large organizations are under 
way the steady stream of individual 
subscriptions to the magazine is grow- 
ing larger and larger. Right after 
New Year’s, when the volume of sub- 
scriptions is apt to diminish, to our 
surprise and satisfaction the volume 
steadily increased. By the first of 
February it had grown to double the 
size of the weekly flow of subscriptions 
during December, all of which the 
Publisher accepted as a clear indica- 
tion that Our Wor pn is surely finding 
its way in the regard and esteem of 
thousands of people all over the coun- 
try. And this is most stimulating, be- 
cause there are innumerable difficulties 
that surround the upbuilding of a new 
magazine. It is a difficult adventure, 
but an adventure full of zest and stim- 
ulation. So much encouragement at- 
tends it that the Publisher often for 
gets the immediate problems that beset 
him and looks steadily forward to the 
farther horizons. Our Wortp begins 
its second year full of hope and con 
fidence for the future. 
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Understand How The League Works? 


66 AM convinced that almost no one, either friend or foe, understands what the 

League actually is,’ says Arthur Sweetser in his book, “ The League of 
Nations at Work.” Mr. Sweetser saw the birth of the League in Paris as a 
member of the American Peace Commission, watched it develop in London and 
has worked with it ever since, thus he writes with authority. 


THE LEAGUE HAS EIGHT SPECIFIC DEPARTMENTS 


1. The Assembly 2. The Council 4 ‘ 

. : . The Permanent Court of Inter- 

> ee ; ' national Justice 

5. The Permanent Disarmament 6. The Permanent Mandates Com- 
Commission. mission 

7. The International Transit 8. The International Labor Organi- 
Commission. zation 


KNOW,HOW THEY FUNCTION 


so that you can discuss, praise or criticize the League with understanding. 


66 ° 33 
The League of Nations at Work 
By ARTHUR SWEETSER 
This book gives you a complete picture of how the League is constructed, how it 
works and what it is accomplishing, in a human and interesting story. 
We offer this valuable book and one year’s subscription to Our Wortp for the 
regular price of the magazine alone. “Mail the coupon now. 


TT ccuevmmom | HOUSTON PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
F 9 East 37th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me “‘ The League of Nations at Work” and 
OUR WORLD for one year. I enclose $3.00. 


Please send me “ The League of Nations at Work.” I 
enclose $1.75. 
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Modern Station on the South Manchuria Railway at Mukden 


The Magic Touch 


of Modern Transportation 


When the South Manchuria Railway undertook, 
fifteen years ago, to rebuild the old railway lines 
left by the Russians, from Port Arthur and 
Dairen northward to Changchun, connecting 
with the Trans-Siberian Railway, engineers were 
sent to the United States to determine what 
was best in American railway construction and 
operation. As a result, the new South Man- 
y a Railway more closely resembles a spic- 
and-span American trunk line than any other 
foreign-built road. 

It took business courage and foresight to 
transplant Pullman compartment cars, American 
locomotives, 100-pound Pittsburgh rails, heavy 
capacity freight cars and American operating 
methods to primitive Manchuria, which for 
centuries had been closed to world commerce. 

Manchuria is no exception to the rule that 
a frontier country, rich in natural resources, 
quickly responds to the magic touch of modern 
transportation. 

The total investment of capital in this en- 


The South Manchuria Rail- 
way,running through 


American equipment. It 
conducts a chain of hotels 
de luxe, travel bureaus, and 
city and country clubs. 


® 





“The South Manchuria 
Railway... has become a 
mighty empire builder, with 
a story almost as romantic as 
that of the Union Pacific or 
the Canadian Pacifi:.” 


—Isaac F. Marcosson 


in 
The Saturday Evening Post 





© Burton Holmes 


The Llama Tower, Mukden 


terprise is now more than $237 ,000,000, with 
properties os at upwards of $700,000,000. 
The capital has been devoted not only to the 
development of the railway itself, but to coal 
and iron mines, steel works, factories, wharves 
and steamers, electric and gas plants, hotels, 
model towns for the workers, and schools, 
hospitals, roads and sanitation. 

The South Manchuria Railway in 1921 
hauled 2,285,000,000 ton-miles of freight, or 
nearly as much as the great New Haven system 
of the New England States. More than 8,000,- 
000 passengers were carried. On the payroll 
ate 37,500 employees. Freight and passenger 
receipts have grown from less than $5,000,000 
to more than $40,000,000, and the net earnings 
have reached $26,000,000. 

This is a record of growth and performance 
that has more than justified the bold venture 
of fifteen years ago, and the South Manchuria 
Railway stands today as an outstanding achieve- 
ment in colonial enterprise. 


Your Host and Guide 
cwenacer ai SOUTH MancHuRria 
RaAiLtway “© 


New York. 








For information and free 
travel literature, write Yozo 
Tamura, American Repre- 
sentative, South Manchuria 
Railway, 74 Trinity Place, 
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Seisentinattons Just to Introduce soe ome | 


CHRISTIAN HERALD 


A Favorite Family Weekly Since Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage Was Editor 
Present Editor, Dr. Charles M. Sheldon, Author of “In His Steps’’ (over 22 million sold) 


Wouldn’t you cheerfully pay $2.00 for 52 tickets to a Chautauqua Course that 
admitted you and your family to 52 Programs, including talks by Margaret Slattery, 
Margaret E. Sangster, Wm. T. Ellis, LL.D., Sherwood Eddy, William Jennings 
Bryan, Dr. Daniel A. Poling, Rev. Francis E. Clark, Rev. Samuel D. Price, D.D., 
Bishop Wm. T. Manning, Rev. Wm. (“Billy’’) Sunday, Dr. J. H. Jowett, Rev. D. 
J. Burrell, Rev. John Timothy Stone, Bishop Charles A. Slattery, Rev. Paul Rader, 
Senator Arthur Capper, Wm. G. Shepherd, Wm. E. (‘‘Pussyfoot’’) Johnson, Dr. 
George H. Sandison, Dr. Charles M. Sheldon, and other well-known thinkers, 
preachers and writers? That’s what you get in the pages of the CHRISTIAN 
HERALD for 1923—and all for only $2.00, or an average of less than 4 cents a week. 














Gene Stratton-Porter’s Latest Book 


HER FATHER’S DAUGHTER 


Price $1.75 postpaid 





Red Letter Testament Or only 75 cents if ordered with 

NOTHING LIKE IT FOR $1.25 Christian Herald, 1 year 

(Authorized Version) Who has not read and enjoyed at least one of the fol- 

7 : lowing popular books by Gene Stratton-Porter: “Freckles,” 

Here is, without doubt, the finest de luxe full “A Daughter of the Land,” “‘At the Foot of the Rainbow,” 

leather Testament we have ever been able to offer at “A Girl of the Limberlost,” “The Harvester,” “‘Laddie,” 

a price you ordinarily pay for a cloth-bound book. “Michael O'Halloran” or “The Song of the Cardinal.” 

Besides the handy pocket-size New Testament You will be equally fascinated by Gene Stratton-Porter’s 

shown above is the Red Letter edition. Clear read- atest book, ‘Her Father's Daughter.” First edition a quar- 

able type, 58 fine colored illustrations from famous ter of a million copies! Color plate, large type, 500 pages, 

sacred paintings, rich leather bindings, silk marker, richly bound in cloth. Just think of it! Over nine million 

edges of text red under gold. Contains 356 pages, | Gene Stratton-Porter books have been sold. “Her Father's 
4%x6% inches. Price alone only $1.25 postpaid. _ Daughter” sold separately for $1.75 postpaid. 


; ‘or Her Father’s Daughter and) Both for 
SPECIAL Full Leather Red Letter) Both f SPECIAL efit ps aber genes 
OFFER Testament and $2.50 See 12 ee 5 ere to oe 32.75 


Christian Herald, 1 year Christian Herald (52 issues) 


Books sent anywhere postpaid. No extra postage to Canada, Add 530c postage on foreign subscriptions, 


Send Money Order or Check to Christian Herald, 630 Bible House, New York, N. Y. 




















Our Wor.LD: Published monthly: 25 cents a copy, $3.00 a year (including full service of 
Institute of International Information). The Houston Publishing Company, Inc., Jublishers, 9 East 
37th Street, New York. Entered as second class matter at the Post Office of New York, N. Y. Issue 
for March, 1923. Volume II. No. 6. 
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For All For 


Denominations Just to Introduce Every Home 


CHRISTIAN HERALD | 


A Favorite Family Weekly Since Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage Was Editor 
Present Editor, Dr. Charles M. Sheldon, Author of “In His Steps’’ (over 22 million sold) 


SAMPLE LETTERS FROM THOUSANDS RECEIVED 


A subscriber from Pocatello, Idaho, says:— 

“Your efforts to produce better films are most commendable and praise worthy. Every thought- 
ful father and mother should give you their hearty support. It is undeniable that the ‘‘movies”’ are 
setting standards for our young people which are undesirable. It is time that Christian people 
begin to see the ‘‘Hand Writing on the Wall.” If New Zealand will not allow criminal and sex 
pictures to be shown it seems America should be equally interested in her ‘‘movies.’’ Which is 
worth the more, money or our children’s best interests.”’ 





A subscriber from Jacksonville, Texas, says:— | 

“TI wish to express my appreciation of your new page in the Christian Herald. It meets the 
needs of the whole family and will especially be enjoyed during the winter months. We should 
have more of the Biblical training in different magazines and papers. The other matters found 
thereon are also interesting and instructive.’ 


A subscriber in Melfort, Sask, Can., says: 

‘‘T wish to add just a word of appreciation. The Christian Herald is the one paper I have taken 
continuously since we established our own home, nearly twenty-six years ago. The sermons and 
the Daily Meditation have been an inspiration. They have helped very materially to keep my 
mind centered on things above, when the cares and perplexities of this life threatened to absorb 
all my thoughts. Every department is helpful and instructive. I pray that all those who help 
make the Christian Herald the splendid helpful paper it is, may be encouraged and blessed in their 
work.”’ 


“THE wis 
AND WI 
iT DeWitt Talm 


MAY 











The Best Things the celebrated Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage 
ever wrote collected into one beautiful 360-page, cloth- 
bound volume, size 744x5% inches. The material has been 


taken from the $20. 60 set of books containing Talmage’s No. 6 BIBLE (Text all in black) 
500 best sermons. OUR BIGGEST BIBLE OFFER! 
Selected With Loving Care by his gifted daughter, May Amazing value at unheard-of price! Authorized version, 
appeal Only -_ 60 satagengal bold Minion type, fine Bible paper, real leather, overlapping 
edges. Reader Helps, Maps, and Dictionary of Proper 


(Price alone $1.60 postpaid) ; 
With Christian Herald (one ye ar—52) s 80 Price, alone $1.85 postpaid. . 


DR St once ogee we oben S With Christian Herald (1 year— 52 seaeal 


Books sent anywhere postpaid. No extra postage to Canada, Add 50c postage on foreign subscriptions. 


Send Money Order or Check to Christian Herald, 630 Bible House, New York, N. Y. 
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UNITING THE AMERICAS. 


At the time of the gathering in Chile of delegates of the nations of North and 
South America, leading articles in 


OUR WORLD 


including 
WORLD FICTION 


for 


APRIL 


will be devoted to 
South America and Its Relations with the United States 


The Pan-American Congress and Its Problems 
will be discussed by 
ARTHUR BULLARD 


Central America’s New Peace Accord and Its Meaning 
will be discussed by 
the Former Minister to Honduras and Cuba, HON. BOAZ LONG 





WHAT AMERICA’S TROOPS MEANT ON THE RHINE 


will be the theme of a personal sketch of 


MAJ. GEN. HENRY J. ALLEN 


Their Commander and United States Representative on the Rhineland Commission, by 


KATHERINE MAYO 


EUROPE’S MONARCHISTS 


Do You Know How They Are Scheming and How Women Are Influencing Their Plans 


to Regain Power in 


Germany and Russia? 


Read the First of Two Striking Articles by 
PRINCESS CATHERINE RADZIWILL 


The Best Stories from Other Lands 
Chosen for the Month Will Include 


*‘ The Wish Upon the Waters ” 


a graceful romance of youth in England by 


The Piebald Horses 


a peculiarly charming Easter legend-of St. Nicholas, Russia's favorite saint by 


ALEXANDER KUPRIN 
The Patchwork Quilt 


a touching, wistful tale of Brazilian life by 


OLIVER ONIONS 


MONTEIRO LOBATO 
The Concert 


WATCH for OUR WORLD including WORLD FICTION for APRIL 
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Your Collections and 
Complete Banking Service 


N Illinois manufacturer 
l \ recently sent us a draft 


with documents attached, to 
be presented on the arrival of 
a carload of merchandise. The 
car was lost in transit, at a time 
when delay would have meant 
serious inconvenience and pos- 


sible refusal of the shipment. 


Through our Collection De- 
partment, we traced and located 
the car, expedited its move- 
ment, and notified the con- 
signee of its arrival before he 


had been advised by the rail- 


road. The manufacturer’s ac- 
count with us was credited 
with the proceeds of the draft 
on the day the car arrived. 


This is but one illustration of 
our service in handling collec- 
tions. It reaches all parts of 
the world, and covers clean 
and documentary drafts, notes, 
coupons, bonds, warrants, and 
all similar instruments. It is 
but one of many important 
features which go to make up 
complete banking service, as ren- 


dered by this Company. 


Our booklet, ‘Specialized Service to Corporations,"’ dis- 
cusses our facilities from the viewpoint of their particular 
value to corporations and firms. It will be sent on request. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


MAIN OFFICE: 140 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS 


LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 
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Your European 
Trip need cost 
you little ~ « 


F YOU are planning a trip to Europe 
| learn today at what a moderate ex- 

pense you can have the vacation ot 
your life! It is now possible to go to 
Europe and return on one of the finest 
ships afloat, first class passage, spending 
three weeks abroad, for only $750! Send 
the coupon below for full information. 


Great Government Ships 


U. S. Government ships, operated to 
Europe by the United States Lines, are 
marvels of luxury, speed and safety. They 
ply between New York and Plymouth, 
Cherbourg and Bremen. You should know 
about them. You will be proud of your 
ships, and the unsurpassed service they 
offer at low cost. 


Next sailings are: President Hard- 
ing, March 3; George Washington, 
March 10; President Roosevelt, 
March 17, 


Send This Blank 
ee i 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U. S. Shipping Board 
Info. Sec. U.S, _6843 Washington, D. C. 
Please send without obligation the U. S. Gov- 
ernment literature described above. 1 am considering 
atrip to Europe(), to The Orient], to South Amer- 
ica 1. 1 would travel 1st class 0, 2d (1, 3d 0. 


Pe NIN iccaccrcGcodaeumnenomnares Re Re re 





Address evasoauincouvnie 
For information regarding sailings address 
United States Lines 
45 Broadway New York City 


110 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, I]]. 75 State St., Boston, Mass. 
155 Congress Street West, Detroit, Michigan 


Managing Operators for 


U.S. SHIPPING BOARD 




















FACTS FOR THE INVESTOR 


In this department we review, each month, 
such available booklets and pamphlets as are 
of definite value to those of our readers who 
desire information concerning investments 
and banking. Copies of these booklets can 
be obtained without charge from the firms 
issuing them or by writing to the office of 


“Our World.” 











EguiraBLeE SERVicE—(The Equitable 
Trust Co., New York)—-A conveniently 
arranged pamphlet explaining the various 
forms of Equitable service in terms of your 
own business or private affairs. 

Tue Sare-Keepine Account—(The Equi- 
table Trust Co., New York)—How the 
Equitable cares for securities of individuals 
or firms, for the individual] firm or estate. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR THE DIscRIMINATING IN- 
vestor—(Spencer Trask & Co., New York) 
—A conveniently arranged bulletin issued 
frequently and giving rate, maturity, interest 
dates and yield of securities recommended by 
this house. 

‘Current INvestmMeNt Guipe—(S. W. 
Straus & Co., New York)—A loose leaf 
pamphlet giving full details of first mortgage 
serial bond issues offered. 

Common SENSE IN INvestiING Monry—(S. 
W. Straus & Co., New York)—Fundamental 
principles and rules for safeguarding savings, 
written in plain, non-technical language for 
those who are building a surplus to safeguard 
the future. 

Traver SuGeestions—(Equitable Trust 
Co., New York)—A convenient pamphlet 
giving in tabloid form information regarding 
essential details incident to a trip abroad, 
facts concerning passports, with directory of 
foreign Consuls in New York. 


INVESTMENT Securities—(National City 
Co., New York)—Published monthly, a con- 
venient record of investment securities show- 
ing market price, yield and description. 

Tue Story or a Rear Estate Goip Bonp 
—(American Bond & Mortgage Co., Chi- 
cago)—How such bonds are made, and how 
they are taking the place of the old-fashioned 
mortgage. 

A StTaTeMENT oF THE Pusiic Dest— 
(New York Trust Company, New York)—A 
statement of the public debt together with a 
list of obligations to and securities owned by 
the United States as issued by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, August 31, 1922. 
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OUR WORLD 


HE GRISONS, one of the twenty-two Cantons of the 
Swiss Confederation, is the Alpine wonderland. Its 150 
valleys, with the famous Engadine, its snow capped moun- 
tains, wild gorges, foaming water falls, turquoise lakes, present 
ever changing scenes of grandeur and beauty. Its natural 
“cures” are many and varied; its facilities for sport, summer and 
winter, endless; while its splendid hotels and pensions offer the 
American tourist every modern convenience. Powerful solar 
radiation gives The Grisons wonderfully pure air—pleasantly 
cool in summer, mild and free from fog in winter. Newly 
electrified railways serve the entire Canton, carrying the trav- 
eler in speed and comfort through picturesque valleys by peace- 
ful hamlets to snow clad peaks. Whatever you are seeking, you 
will find your most memorable days in The Grisons. 
Write for our new portfolio*of Switzerland, No. 


108—beautifully illustrated booklets descriptive 
of its; scenery, cities, sports, life. It is free. 


Address Official Agency of the 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 


241 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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JSweven 


OWHERE else will you find the spirit of 

progress so delightfully blended with the 
traditions of antiquity. Her cities are marvels 
of architectural beauty and civic orderliness. Her 
institutions and people express the most advanced 
movements of education and culture. 

Travel in Sweden reveals wonderful old cas- 
tles of medieval times magnificent mountain 
scenery—glimpses of picturesque peasant life. 
Plan your trip this summer to include the 


GOTHENBURG 
Ter-Centennial Exposition 
May 8—September 30 


For booklet describing Sweden and Special Tours address 


SWEDISH TRAVEL BUREAU 


Official Representative of Swedish 
State Railways 
24 State Street, New York 


or any authorized Tourist Agency 













































$425 will take you on a 
30-day tour to Europe 


To ancient cities and famous museums and places 
where history was made—-Paris and Versailles 


EUROPE 


Popular Tours at 
Popular Prices 





/ hey are 
Unusual in the wide choice of routes. 
Unequalled in the variety of sightseeing. 
Unsurpassed in the brilliant leadership. 
Frequent departures from April 28 to 
August 4. 
Write for Booklet 


BENNETT’S TRAVEL BUREAU 
500 Fifth Avenue New York City 





ussels—Cologne—the Rhine—Mayence 





Met Verdun—French and American Battle 
tields 30 da of delightful travel under experi 
enced and competent guidance 

Since 1892 Gates Tours have been planned with 


wit h econom Last year over 500 people took 
s Tours “to Europe and pr¢ wed this to their 
satisfaction 





usiastic 


Write for our Booklet 


Other Gates Tours from $425 up to $1100 ranging 


the idea of sivi ng their patrons comfort combined | 
| 
| 
| 
from 30 to 8&0 days, 


are described in our booklet 
M1 Sailings from May to September. Apply 


direct to Gates Tours, 225 Fifth Avenue, New 
to Raymond & Whitcomb Co., General 


York or 
Agents in Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, Sa 
Francisco and Los Angele 


GATES TOURS—Founded 1892 


World Travel at Moderate Cost’’ 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
London Paris Rome 


Write for information about the Gates Cruise to 
the Mediterranean, sailing in February, 1924. 


- quent 





EUROPE 1923 


DeLuxe Tours - Vacation Tours 


Unusual itineraries off the ‘beaten path.” 
Small select parties now forming for Scan- 
dinavia, Czecho-slovakia, Budapest, Vienna. 
Expert leadership. Finest arrangements. Fre- 
departures May 20 to July 7. 


STUDENTS TOUR $745 


opportunity for study and travel 
students, teachers and _ parents. 
accommodations. Early registration 

California) and National Parks 
arrangements for independent travel. 


Exceptional 
open to 
Limited 

advisable. 
( omplete 


Pierce Tourist Co. 


155 West 42nd Street New York 
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The Sky-Blue Passport 


With only vf sky as the limit of its vise field 























Money IS THE GREATEST of all passports. 


THE AMERICAN TRAVELER is known by the color of his money. If it is sky- 
blue and bears the name of the American Express Company across its face 
he is recognized instantly as one who knows how to travel; and he is treated 
accordingly. 


THOUSANDS OF AMERICANS traveling in distant lands have been amazed at 
the seeming magic of the sky-blue 


American Express Travelers Cheques 


—Worthless Pieces of Paper until counter-signed by the owner—and then 
commanding instant recognition, and immediate acceptance. 


BUT THERE IS NO MAGIC about these simple sky-blue slips. For 30 years 
they have meant the reputation and the service, as well as the money, of the 
American Express Company—with its many offices and thousands of corre- 
spondents in the great seaports and inland cities of the world. 

IN ENGLAND AND FRANCE carry English 5 or ro 4 Sterling, and French 200 
or 400 Franc Cheques. Dollar cheques for the Orient, North and South 
America and most other journeys. Buy them at Banks or Express Offices. 
FoR ALL JOURNEYS secure your steamship tickets, hotel reservations and 
itineraries; or plan your cruise or tour through the American Express Travel 
Department. 














American Express Company 
65 Broadway, New York City 
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THIS CERTIFICATE 

WILL OPEN TO 

YOU VAST STORES 
OF 

a INFORMATION _ PBresitcte te aixettiverst: 





Publisher Our WORLD, Mem- Director of the Institute of 
ber of the American Commit- International Information. 
tee, International Chamber of 

Commerce. 











The Institute is under the direction of Dr. Wallace W. Atwood, President of Clark Uni- 
versity, former professor of Geography at Harvard, and has first of all the benefit of the great 
reference library at Clark and the records of the Institute of Geography. In addition, the 
Institute is closely affiliated with, and has access to the great body of knowledge that has been 
brought together by the following great International organizations, that have had heretofore 
no distributing agency at hand to serve those outside of their own membership. 


1. “ The Institute of Politics.” 7. “The American Association of University 

2. “ The Institute of International Agriculture.” Women.” 

3. “ The Institute of International Education.” 8. “‘ The League of Nations Secretariat.” 

4. “‘ The International Labor Office.” 9. “* The World Alliance for International Friend- 

5. “‘ The National Research Council.” - ship Through the Churches.” 

oe” ee on International Justice and 10. “ The International Chamber of Commerce.” 
oodwill. 


Over and above all these resources, the Institute of International Information commands 
the immediate services of highly-trained editorial observers stationed by OUR WORLD at chief 
vantage points in foreign parts. 
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HOW THE INSTITUTE CAN SERVE YOU 


The Institute limits its service as far as possible to known and 
established facts. Where necessity demands that it resort to opinion, 
the source of that opinion is always clearly stated. 


The privileges of the Institute are printed on the back of the 
membership certificate: 





PRIVILEGES OF MEMBERSHIP 


(1) Answers to questions: The Institute of International Information 
secures and sends without charge all ascertainable facts of international 
significance regarding industry, education, finance, labor, science, religion, 
agriculture, etc., in answer to questions from its members. 

(2) Advice in Research: Where extensive research is necessary to 
secure the answers to questions, the Institute will advise where and at 
what cost such information can be secured. 





(3) Bibliographies: The Institute will prepare, on request, short 
bibliographies for supplementary reading on articles published in “Our 
World,” or on any international subject. 

(4) Study Courses or Debate Data: The Institute will co-operate in 
planning study courses or debates on any international subject. 

Note—A two cent stamp for return postage should be sent with all | 
questions. 

WHO MAY BE MEMBERS 

All annual subscribers to “Our World” are members of the Institute, 

without additional cost. All questions should be sent to 


THE INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION 
9 East 37th Street, New York 











Join the thousands of Americans who are finding out what is going 
on in the world by reading OUR WORLD. each month and by send- 
ing their questions about world affairs to the Institute. 


Every annual subscriber to OUR WORLD becomes a member 
of the Institute without additional charge. 








USE THIS “ KNOW-THE-WORLD ” COUPON 
Houston PUBLISHING Co., 
9 East 37th Street. New York. 


Enter my subscription to “ Our World” for one year, to include the full serv- | 
ices of the Institute of International Information. Enclosed find $3.00. | 


RR = ok ae Ne oe eee aera Sea Raa RS OWA Te A COSTE TEN EASES ESe PERE E SES 


WN oo. cs 0s cok etka SbRRREwa eS rR wend VANDER SOSES 45sec SHEL OSES DRASSES HES SES 
Foreign postage 50c extra 
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HE tooth brush that really 

cleans between the teeth. 
The long, tufted bristles reach 
crevices that ordinary brushes 
cannot touch. The curved 
handle helps to reach the hard- 
to-clean places. 


Always sold in the sanitary 
yellow box in three sizes 
adults’, youths’ and children’s; 
and in three degrees of stiffness 
hard, medium and soft. For 
sale by all dealers in the 
United States and Canada. 





Florence Manufacturing Co. 
FLORENCE, MASS. 





WINDOWS ON THE WORLD 
(Continued from Page 127) 
LATIN AMERICA 

{ Central American Peace Pact 
FIVE-YEAR agreement for lin- 
itation of armaments and re- 
striction of export of munitions; 
treaties of amity and free trade, and 
2 convention for the establishment of 
a Central American tribunal with par 
ticipation of the United States, were 
the outstanding results of the Wash- 
ington conference between delegates 
of Costa Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, 
Nicaragua and Salvador. The achieve- 
ments laid a new foundation for peace 
and stable government in Central 
America, ending serious difficulties. 





Chile and Peru Agree to Arbitration 





HE old dispute over the provinces 

of ‘T'acna and Arica bids fair to 
be settled by the agreement of Chile 
and Peru to submit to arbitration and 
their request to President Harding to 
act in the case. Through Secretary 
Hughes he signified his acceptance; 
and so the settlement of one of South 
America’s most difficult controversies 
is brought in sight as a result of the 
recent conference in Washington. 


PANAMA claimed the rights of 
fiscal administration in the Canal Zone 
in a memorandum to the State Depart- 
inent on negotiations for a new treaty 
to take the place of the “ Taft agree- 
ment,” under which the zone is admin- 
istered. The Panama Government 
contended that the American Govern- 
ment had never acquired the territory 
of the Canal Zone, but simply the 
rights to build and operate the canal. 


CUBA secured a $50,000,000 loan 
negotiated through an American syn- 
dicate headed by J. P. Morgan & Co., 
guaranteed by Cuban taxes, under an 
administrative reform program car- 
ried through under the advice of 
Major General Crowder. 

Matcotm W. Davis. 
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FOR THE THIRD CONSECUTIVE YEAR | 
ONLY THE DIAL 


among America’s leading magazines 
has been awarded the rating of 


100% 


for the short stories of distinction it has published in the past year. | 
Edward J. O’Brien, the American authority on the short story, in his | 
annual review of American magazine fiction recently published in 
the Boston Transcript, again rated THE DIAL above every other 
magazine in America for the percentage of short stories of distinction 
it has published. 


Every year Mr. O’Brien makes 
a survey of the fiction published 
by American magazines and his 
appraisal is generally accepted 
as authoritative by students of 
literature. In 1920 THE DIAL, 
at the end of its first year as a 
magazine of art and letters, was 
awarded the rating of 100% by 
Mr. O’Brien. Again in 1921 
and now in 1922 THE DIAL 


attained the same rating. 


The significance of this record 
rests in the fact that Mr. O’Brien 
selects for his percentage ratings 
only stories of unusual distinction 
and merit. THE DIAL’S record 
of 100° means, therefore, that 
since 1920 it has not published 


a single mediocre or un- 
distinguished story. 

SPECIAL OFFER 
Send $2.00 with this coupon to THE 


DIAL and we will enter your name for 
a 6 months’ trial subscription, to begin 
with the March number. (Regular 
annual rate $5.00). 


RATING BY PERCENTAGE OF 
DISTINCTIVE STORIES 


Per Cent. Average for | 
1922-1921-1920 three years 
1. THE DIAL.... .....+-100 100 100 100 
2. World Fiction (Aug.-Sept.) 95 — — — 
Bs I le sock a oda 93 70 84 83 | 
4. Asia Bs ce Reiterates 9 9 — — 
5. Harper’s Magazine....... 89 74 75 80 | 
6. Atlantic Monthlv......... 88 65 95 83 | 
ee ee eee, Se a | 
8. Scribner’s Magazine...... 71 52 72 65 | 
9. Pictorial Review......... 66 71 65 68 | 
10. Double Dealer........... 7 —-_— — | 
11. Smart Set................ 35 25 40 34 | 
12. Hearst’s International..... 29 23 — — 
13. McClure’s Magazine. . 28 18 45 31 | 
14. Delineator ...... seeeeee es — — — 
15. Red Book Magazine...... 24 20 15 20 
16. Metropolitan ............ 19 24 26 23 
17. Ladies’ Home Journal..... 19 15 — — | 
18. Collier's Weekly.......... 17 15 25 19 | 





THE DIAL 


152 West 13th Street New York City 


| Gentlemen :—Please enter my name for a six 
months’ trial subscription to THE Dra, to 
| begin with the March issue. 


Name 


Address 


I enclose $2.00. 1 will remit $2.00 on receipt 
. 








of your bill, 
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HE ART MISSION—WITH THE DESK 


i WNERS of Globe-Wernicke 
-t Sectional Bookcases believe good 
</>. books deserve good bookcases ... 
i They enjoy architecturally correct 
lines. Silent glass doors keep out dust and 
dampness. And these decorative bookcase 
grow with your library. Add a section, 
and new book treasures are cared for... 
Desks match many of the period book- 
cases ... Popularly priced, everywhere! 


COMFORT IN T 


Lgf U8 HELP— 
we will gladly send our 
booklet of Unusual 
Decorative Effects for 

4 Bookcases. Address: 
intro Dept. B 14-35 at 





| Cincinnati. 
. 
The Globe“Wernicke Co, 
Cincinnati 
New York Chicago . Boston . Detroit Cleveland 
Philadelphia Washington New Orleans St. Louis 














What the League 
is Doing 


The “Mont Summary” of the 


hly 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS mailed to your 
address for one year on receipt of $1.00 


This interesting and invaluable official 
record of the League’s activities, month 
by month, supplies prompt and complete 
information, not covered by cable news, 
indispensable to all who would have a 
comprehensive grasp of world affairs. 
Send 10c today for sample copy 
Sole American Agent for LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS Publications 


WORLD PEACE FOUNDATION 
40 Mt. Vernon St., Room 7 Boston 




















SEXUAI— 
KNOWLEDGE 


Illustrated 
By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, M.D., Ph.D. 
IEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every young man and 
very young woman should know 
What every young husband and 
Every young wife should know 
What every parent should know 





Postpai ; 
Mailed pala Cloth binding—32U0 pages—many illustrat 


Table of contents and commendations, on request 


wrapper 
| AMERICAN PUB. COMPANY, 374 Winston Bldg., Philadelphia 








DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


I know because I-was Deaf and had Head Noises 
for over 30 years. My invisible Antiseptic Ear 
Drums restored my hearing and stopped Head Noises, 
and will do it for you. ey are Tay Megaphones. 
‘annot be seen when worn. Effective when Deafness 
is caused by Catarrh or by Perforated, Partially or 
Wholly Destroyed Natural Drums. Easy to put in, 
easy to take out. Are “Unseen Comlorts.* In- 
expensive. Write for Booklet and my sworn 
statement of how I recovered my hearing. 


A. O. LEONARD 
Suite 22,705th Avenue = «= New York City 





ust The Right School 


J 


swer 








Write today for free instruction book 
PATENT and “Evidence of Conception” blank. 

Send sketch or model for personal 
opinion. CLARENCE O’BRIEN, Registered Patent 
Lawyer, 983 Southern Building, Washington, D. C 











A LIMITED NUMBER OF 
BACK ISSUES OF 


OUR WORLD 


can be supplied at the usual price of 25c 
a copy, junless they {are six months’ old, 
or more}when_ the charge is 50c a copy. 
The Houston Publishing Company 
9 East 37th Street New York 
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Diversity of Interest 
THE BOOKMAN’S Key to Modern Literature 
In the March Issue: 


THE FLappers’ WILD Oats 
Elizabeth Breuer—What is the matter with the intellectual, modern 
woman in her relation to literature? Why is she non-productive? 


| THE MIDDLEMAN IN SCIENCE LITERATURE | 
Morris Fishbein—A doctor deplores the entrance of non-scientists 
into the field of scientific writing. 
THE ParoDy OUTLINE OF LITERATURE 
IV. ROMEO AND JULIET—retold by Dorothy Speare. In the 
manner of her “ Dancers in the Dark” Miss Speare tells the eternal 
story of young love. 
HuGH WALPOLE 
“The Crystal Box ’—Glebeshire—English atmosphere combined 
with this famous novelist’s delightful reminiscences have made this 
series one of the most popular THE BOOKMAN has ever published. 


WHEN THE Tipe RISsEs 
Henry Goodman—A powerful, short story, being the study of a 
mother who tries to escape. 
THE LITERARY SPOTLIGHT 
XVII: Floyd Dell—A brilliant and revealing study of this young 
novelist and his reactions to psychoanalysis. 
BROADWAY, OuR LITERARY SIGNPOST 
_ Kenneth Andrews points the trend of current and forthcoming plays 
in a season filled with diversified productions. 








THE B@DKMAN | 


for March John Farrar, Editor 
40 cents monthly $4.00 a year 
GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 


Publishers, New York 


THE BOOKMAN, 
244 Madison Avenue. 


Gentlemen :—For the enclosed $4.00 please send THE BOOKMAN 
Ro earn eee ews end cew wen ae aeee ies Pewee eae 




















E. C. Turner, Corresponding Secretary, 
National Travel Club, 
7 West 16th Street, New York. 


further information ahout membership in the 


OUR WORLD 
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I shall be glad to receive without obligation 
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SNA AM 
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e 
If you want help in your travels— 
Information on any subject relative to traveling at home 
or abroad. 
Automobile tours planned accompanied by road maps. 
Discounts at hotels in America and Europe. 
Your life insured when traveling. 
A beautifully illustrated monthly magazine crowded 
with suggestions on traveling. 


Why not join the 


NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 


the largest organization of its kind in America with a membership of 

thousands of representative people throughout the United States, a society 

that compares in achievement and service with the great European travel 

clubs like the Touring Club of France and the Swedish Touring Club. 

The Club sells nothing. It is not a commercial enterprise, but a cooper- 

ative club. The membership fee is almost nominal and its membership 
is open to men and women. 


Ott 4 





l If you would like further infor- 
mation about the objects of the 
| Club and advantages of member- 
| ship in it write, using the ap- 
pended coupon, to 

| 


E. C. TURNER 


i= 


me 


hi 
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National Travel Club 
| Corresponding Secretary, 
~— National Travel Club 
poe | 7 West 16th Street, New York 
| 
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both Inside and Outside 


Get at infection inside with germicidal 
spray or gargle. A ten percent solution of 
Absorbine, Jr. destroys the virulent germs, 
and the combined soothing and healing 
properties of Absorbine, Jr. relieve the 
rawness, hoarseness and irritation. 

Break up the congestion outside by rub- 
bing Absorbine, Jr. gently into the throat 
muscles. This powerful efficient liniment 
helps nature to restore normal blood cir- 
culation. It draws out the inflammation 
or soreness. It reduces the swelling. 

Absorbine, Jr.— The Antiseptic Liniment 
—treats both cause and effect, promptly, 
thoroughly and conveniently and is both 
safe and dependable. It has a clean, 
agreeable odor. Keep it handy for other 
emergencies. 

At most druggists’, $1.25. or postpaid. 
Liberal trial bottle, roc., postpaid. 


Vv W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
152 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 
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THE ANTISEPTIC: LINIMENT 





























SCRIBNER’S M VAN 
INVESTMENT SERVICE BUREAU 
If you are a... to read | Visual Education 


This informative booklet without 
FREE cost from the Investor’s Service Bureau The Magazine of the School and 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York | H 
ome 
When Cheer e Everybody ts interested in oduce- 
tion. And visual education is com- 
* Ps é A 
1S a 4 ‘rime ing more and more to be recognized 
a as one of the best methods of im- 
The man who marries a good, pure . . 
woman, knowing that he is not phys- parting knowledge—whether it be 


ically fit, commits the worst Crime 
known to civilization. Where do you 










in the school-room or in business. 





stand? Are you fit to marry? Some i . : 
sweet, innocent girl is trusting in You will be delighted with the in- 
your honor You must not deceive ° ° ‘ . 
her. You dare not marry until you teresting articles and timely editor- 
Sipelees to you, “put cheer “sp can ials, not to mention the unbiased re- 
help you. a . 
STRONGFORTISM — The Modern views of current films. 
ear . a Se a 
ature in restoring your agging Set . 
Powers and Manhood and fit you for Subscription pre, one dollar a 
— and Parenthood. I guaran- year. Sample copy sent on request. 
Mention the ees ene | on ——_ zou 
want Special confidential information 
and send with 10c to help pay post- VISUAL EDUCATION 
age, eo on my ae I ge ae W. Wash Blvd 
tion an Conservation o ealth, 811 4 ashington vd. 
Strength and Mental Energy.” It’s a sd 
man-builder and a life-saver. Send Chicago, Illinois 


for it Right Now—TODAY. 





: LIONEL STRONGFORT 
STRONGFORT Physical and Health Specialist 
The Perfect Man Dept. 243 Newark, New Jersey | 
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WE WANT YOUR HELP 


In spreading the ‘“ Know-the-World ” 
movement through every community in the 
United States. 


America must know the world if our country is to 
‘be an effective force in solving the world’s problems. 


The definite object of OUR WORLD is to inform 
and enlighten the people of America regarding the 
peoples of other countries, and The Institute of Inter- 
national Information will answer all questions regard- 
ing world affairs. 


In every issue of OUR WORLD is a Study Course, 
which in an interesting way, helps the reader to become 
informed concerning the most important world topics 
of the month. 


You can help—by telling your friends about OUR 
WORLD and the Institute—by getting your Men’s 
Forum or your Women’s Club or any organization of 
which you are a member, to devote at least one meeting 
a month to a discussion of the world, using OUR 


WORLD as your text book. 


For such groups we have an attractive club offer— 
or we will allow a liberal cash commission. 


If you will help, let us write you full particulars, or 
it may be you can recommend some one who would be 
interested in doing this much needed work. 


Address 


THE HOUSTON PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
9 East 37th Street, New York 
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Would you 


—read the material our future movies are 
made of long before the pictures are shown? 





—-know the bright and sparkling happiness 
and some tragedies that occur in this world 
of ours? 


—know the latter-day slang of the Great 
White Way, and at the same time keep up 
with your best English? 


-In short, would you be the center of in- 
terest in every social or business gathering? 


—Then read the stories in the 
—Argosy-AllStory— 
America’s Greatest Ail-Fiction Weekly 


Over Half a Million Are Sold Every Week 
It is read by the best people in every community 











— Every story up to the minute 





Emerson Hough, 


author of THE COVERED WAGON, the motion picture sensation of the 
year, has written for Argosy-Allstory a fascinating novel of wool and 
oil operations in Idaho. It is called 


Secret of Powder Basin 


Emerson Hough is a power in Western fiction, and in SECRET OF POWDER 
BASIN he has been generous with his literary gifts. No lover of the open spaces 
and the tried and true dwellers therein can afford to miss this vivid achievement. 
The story will run through four numbers of the Argosy-AliStory, beginning 
March 8 issue. 











The more you read of all magazines the better you will like 


ARGOSY-ALLSTORY fiction 





If you cannot get Argosy-AllStory easily in your town send this coupon and ten cents. 


The Frank A. Munsey Co. 
280 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


MN caine cS kJ oW in cSuiadts Se ee ere issue of Argosy-AllStory Weekly to 
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Eveready Focusing 
Searchlight — wi 


the 500ft. Range 


















| FLASHLIGHTS 
| & BATTERIES 














. A 500-foot bee-line of light. 


An Eveready Focusing Searchlight is an outdoor necessity.” 


Another Eveready triumph—the new Eveready Focusing 
Searchlight with the 500-foot range —a real hand search- 
light—tears a hole in fog, smoke, or blackest night! 


A more powerful longer range 
development of the noted 
Eveready Spotlight. The most 
intense light concentrated in a 
Flashlight for popular use — 


3,000 candle power at the focal 


point in a broad beam of 
piercing light. Automobilists, 
campers, vacationists, firemen, 


olicemen, watchmen, seamen 
> > > 


sportsmen on land and water, 
let your experience with the 
Spotlight tell you what this 
Searchlight can do for you. 
Try it. We’ve priced it low— 
$4.50 complete with batteries, 
and extra Eveready concentrated 
filament Mazda lamp in end 
cap—in either corrugated fibre 
or nickel-plated case. 











Why You Can Get BRASS PIPE Plumbing 
At Almost the First Cost of Iron 









¥% INCH 
IRON PIPE PLUMBING 


NEW —~ +t 


me 


BRASS PIPE PLUMBING 
NEW INSTALLATION 


ctx 
( )e 
} 
















Full Flow Full Flow) 
| } 
ie 
\! ates 
4 . . . 
Om Continued |} a Saving m Pipe Size 
Red Water Full Flow ‘}; ’ 
by Use of Brass 
In Cold Water Lines: 
i BRASS IRON 
ii 
Size Size 
t t Required Required 
Very Slight Flow Continued }\}'\| . : : 3 
suger Full nel Nt 4] inch instead of 1 24 ingh 
: iil 1 ‘ 1-4 “ 
: a \ Mt a + ; tale 
oe) yl ils Z 2 2-4 “ 
Pari) WE 
; wie In Hot Water Lines: 
se 4 SS =e 1é inch instead of 1 inch 
eaks, ntinue: ay “ “py « 
No Flow At All Full Flow 1 “ “ 4.46 
REPLACEMENT: AND THEN UNINTERRUPTED, RUST-FREE, 1- ; 4 ee oe 
THE SAME THING ALL EXPENSE-PROOF SERVICE’ > : ‘ 4 7 0 
OVER AGAIN AS LONG AS THE BUILDING STANDS 
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IPE that does not rust. A full flow of clean water. Freedom 

from plumbing repair expense. That means Brass Pipe. 
Compare the cost of the smaller-size Brass pipe with the larger size 
iron. You will find that you can get the trouble-freésservice of Brass 
pipe at almost the same first cost as iron. 




















Ask your architect’or plumber. Send for “Brass Pipe Plumbing,” use 
the coupon. 
Brass and Copper are cheaper because igou pay 
for them only ONCE ee 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
25 Broadway - New York 
2 
Copper & Brass Research Association Seine Oo 
25 Broadway, New York 
Please send me a copy of illustrated booklet on Strest Bo 
the advantages and low cost of BRASS PIPE City State 
PLUMBING. 
THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORK 





PHIttLIos 


ffolepref [esiery 


OMEN of fashion prefer Holeproof Hosiery because it is beautiful—sheer— 
exquisite. Its reasonable price and long wear are merely additional advantages. 
Leading stores offer Holeproof Hosiery in Silk, Wool, Silk and Wool, 
Silk Faced, and Lusterized Lisle for men, women and children 
HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Limited, London, Ontario © H. H. Co. 








